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rti*  nmm  (InillAit)  P*rflum«  (RafitMred). 
'<Th«  Seent   par  excellenc*  vf  the 


PHUL-NANA 


A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Pl«w«r«. 
Patronised  by  H.M.QuoenAlexamdra. 

Season."  "       "     "    '^    ^~        --- Perfume,  Soap,  Sachet. 

J.    QR08SMITH    &    SON,    WHOLESALE    PERFUMERS,    NEWGATE    STREET,    LONDON. 
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[Registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Melbour  ne,  for  transmission  by  post  as  a  newspaper.] 
BV    rOYAL    APPOINTMENT    SOLE     BLACK     LEAD     MAKER    TO     HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KINQ. 

NIXEY'S    BLACK   LEAD. 

rirrV-FIVl   YEAW   reputation.       ^M^OUSANDS  of   testimonials-       still   the    BEST    •»!   THE  WORLD. 


Review  of  Revieics,  ^0,' 11/02. 


'*  Accurate=to=the=Second. 


n 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

..  WATCHES  .. 


For  Discriminating  People  who  want  *'The  Best." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-Hampden  Com- 
pany,' Some  make  Watch 
Movements,  some  malce  Watch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


^^  ^*  ^^  ^^*  t^*  ^*  (^*  ^^W  ^*  ^*  ^*  ^*  ^^  5^W  ^*  ^*  ^w  ^fc 


"  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"  The  400,"   The  Ladies'  Watch. 

"John  Hancock"   21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

•♦Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  «tc. 

Look  for  the  name   "  Dueber  "   in  the   case. 
Write  for  our  "  Guide   to  Watch  Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH    WORKS, 

CANTON,    OHIO. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  or  reviews. 


November  20,  1902. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
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"  Tommy,  spell   deer." 

■■  Does  yer  mean   deer,   an   animal,   or  dear,   a 
girl?" 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Prcof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
on  to  the  frames. 

CAN'T  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catchei, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog^ue 
of  Fencei  Gates,   and    Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 

WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY. 

128   FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


"Don't  shout." 


"  I  hear  y-i-i       I    cjn  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody 
■■'How''    Oh   "iomeihing 

new-THE     WILSON 
COMMON  -SENSE 
EAR- 
DRUM. 


WILSON  EAR-DRUM 

IS    leally    a    subsiiiute    (or    iht    workinj; 
pans  of  ibe  natural  ear.       Has   no  wire 
Invisible     easy    to    adjusi.    comforiable 
Totally    difletent    from    any    oiher    devioe  ' 
Descripiiv*!    pamphlet    sent     ui>on     request 

J.    CHALMERS. 
229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(SOLC    AGENT    rOR    AUSTRALASIA* 


A  NEW  DOUBLE- 
WALLED  VAPOUR 
BATH    CABINET. 

Same  as  1903    stvie  Except 
Double  Wdlled. 

Having  received  many  requests 
for  a  Cabinet  containing  all  the  vir- 
tues of  our  famous  1903  btyle,  with 
however  double  walls -something 
tuat  would  sell  at  a  higher  piice— 
prompts  us  in  offering  our  new  1904  Style  Double-Wailed 
Quaker  Cabinet. 

For  bathing  purposes,  beneficial  effects,  convenience, 
simplicity  and  durability,  our  1904  Scyle  Cabinet  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  for  the  class  of  people  who  want  a  double- 
walled  cabinet — the  best — we  recommend  Style  1904. 

-  Prices  ■- 

1903  style  (single  wall)         25/- 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment   (single    wail)    3/6 

1904  style  (double  walls) 45/. 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment  (double  walls)    S/6 

Complete  with  best  aioohoi  suove,  Jtvack,  Handle  and 
\  apour  Cup,  directions,  formulas,  ready  lor  instant  use 
when  received. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.    With  the  next  100  of  the 

~ 1904  Style  Cabinet  sold. 

we  will  put  in  the  head  steaming  attachment, 
absolutely  free  (usual  price  5/6),  to  advertise 
these  Cabinets. 

XT  ^c?  ^^^  freight  to  all  direct  Railway  routes  m  V^ictoria, 
N.  S.  Wales  and  S.  Australia,  also  Australian  and  N.  Z. 
ports. 

STAR    NOVELTY   COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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For  mutual  advantage  wher>  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews- 


n. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


November  20,  igo?. 


Absolutely  CUfe 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID    LIVER. 
INDIGESnON. 
^i^  CONSTIPATION. 
I   ^^  FURRED  TONGUE. 
^     DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


They  TOUCH  the 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 


Small  Pill. 


Small  Doc£. 


S:;i:;[»  Pric?, 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Carter's 


1^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  made). 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU    SEE    !T,    DON'T   YOU? 


They  have  ball  bearings,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 

JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,   Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


A     A 


Over  lOu  Years  have  proved  their  Value. 

G.  L.  ROBERTS,  M.D,  _  '"**'""  °' 
Dr.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT.^ 

The  best  for  aU  WOTJNrS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES.  CHEOMC 
SORES,  ULCE  ATEO  1,.G8 
PIMP...  S,  S  KE  EYES.  &c 


U'«Dp.  ROBERTS 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood. 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases. 
Prices,  is.  i^d.  and  2S.  gd  each 
of  Medicine  Vendorc.  or  post  free 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT.  Ltd 
BRIDPORT5 


^  "  W 


\ 


OBESITY. 


SIMPLE  CURE,  FAT   PEOPLE- 


RAYOLA 


No  Injury  to  Health. 


Rapid   Eftect 


GIBSON    &  MOLONEY. 
CHEMI5TS,    193  LVOON  STREET,  CARLTON. 


NO  AGRNTS. 


?:  ^    P'>«Jt 
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I « 


"  Why,  Willie,  you  didn't  take  off  your  cap  to 
the  minister!" 
"  To  him?      Great  Scott!       I'm  his  caddie!" 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

1st.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder 
material,  which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  better  than 
tbe  old  tvue,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  anu  is  more 
natural  in  tone,  more  distinct,  and  of  exceptional  loud- 
ness. 

2nd.— The  new  Model  "  C  "  Reproducer,  for  all  ma- 
chines (except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and 
important  features,  viz.,  a  built  up,  indestructible  dia- 
phragm, very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of 
sapphire,  shaped  like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Re- 
producer arm  that  the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the 
groove  of  the  Record;  the  contact  surface  is  very  much 
smaller  than  th;.t  of  the  old  ball  tjrpe,  and  in  conse- 
quence can  follow  the  undulations  of  the  record  without 
that  tendency  to  jump  from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the 
case  with  lue  old  style.  That  harshness  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  reproduction  of  the  Phono- 
graph and  kindred  machines  is  now  entirely  overcome, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  natural  and  musical  effect 
nio-i  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "  Gem  "  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with  the 
higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and  the  new  Moulded  Record. 

PRICES    ON     APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

Universa.!  Chambers, 

316    COLLINS    STREET,     MELBOURNE 

Telephone  505. 


Vy,EBTHE»W'S 


»» 


..PRECIOSA 
KNITTING 
WIACHINES. 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


mHEiJ 


Iapsburc  Pianos 

Electra  Cycles. 


gRTHElWS 

„EUBOORNE 

.,x/  Town 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you   imriiti  to  ar   aavertis   '    oiease  mention  the  Review  ot  Keviews 


IV. 


THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS. 


Nmrmbcr  20.  1Q02. 


Most  people  love  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pet    Corns. 

All    people  wish  they  hadn't. 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  .  .  . 

"THE  PET  CORN  CURE' 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

Post   Free,   any   Address,    1/- 
SOLE    AGENT, 

E.      H.      L  E  ET  K. 

Cbemtgt  Si  Druggist, 
443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZROY. 

TEL.    NO.    1926. 


THE 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 
"^"'   COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
with    Com* 
fort     Abso- 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  Al>L  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  k  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70  -. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 


MELBOURNE. 


The  Great  Health  Food. 


The  Great  Health  Food 


QRANUMA. 


Children  Like  It. 


Doctors  Recommend  It. 


JAS.    iNGLIS    &    CO.,    YORK    ST.,    SYDNEY, 


Wholesale  Ag^ents. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  eulvertlser  please  mention  the  Review  of  hevlewrs. 
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THE  REVIFJl-  OF  REVIEWS. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 

FAMOUS  REMEDT  FOk  ^    Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA     AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  h»ve  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  ita  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  it 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delifjhtful  and  imtnediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  kh« 
Ohett  it  ii  invaluable,  as  it  effect*  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  volo«, 
uid  It  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  whan 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  ^eneraJlj 
■uflicieDt,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

fS»     DCTVl/ARI"        ^)P       ^f^ll^MQI       Bemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumptlos 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  O.  Heame— Dear  Sir,— 1  am  writing  be  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  yot  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
oocasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectora'ed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  oourse  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  'vas  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  vou  sent  ha\  e  effected  a 
•omplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  bfst  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  Londc  n." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE    MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

BELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    'JEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED   by   'fWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronohitis  Cure.  I  suffered  or  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
to  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  w  as  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
Are.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  cried  other  'remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  s  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
anan,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
ksowD  tbe  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE    AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLI. 


"The  SciBNTiFio  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Heame,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybodv  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
rears  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips,  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
U  »o  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
ol  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   00." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mi.  W.  O.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Oare  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronohitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
OS  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  bis  with  most  remarkable 
remiU,  tbe  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"TH0MA80N,   CHATER   k  CO.,   Wholesale   Chemifts." 

We,  the  underslgBed,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
ohitis Ours,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
■ader  oiroumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Siped  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINOLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
•■4  flfty-nfne  other  leadiu^:  resident*. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TREATMENT    FAILED.      A   Si  VENTEEN    TEARS' 
OASE   CURED    BY   THREE   B  tTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  CH  rlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:— "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  leventeen  years,  ana 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  slnoe 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  nol 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again^n  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:- "I  am  keeptof 
very  well  now.     /ever  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  y^W  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  Ui  /I  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gfave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  ass 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W."  •f 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  Inform  yoa 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  beneflt 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs  )  JOHU 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  atna^ed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

"I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  at 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itelv  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W.'"' 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — O.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Oore 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine. — (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  wm 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  -G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Sidinf. 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  oh- 
tained  no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  rav  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brie* 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWXEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  ts 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  o(f 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  % 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria," 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  pre\iou8ly  took  made  me  much  won*. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  ysa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HKHRT 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  In  its 
effects —CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlin^ord,  Vto- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  rteedy 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Care. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  DruggisW,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


rrepared  only,  astd  sold  whelasala  and  ratall,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelonsr,  V'.etoria.. 


■■aUilM,  Ss.  Od. ;  larire,  4*.  6di     Sold  by  Otaemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtav^able  loas%. 
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ALSTON'S 

PATENT 


STEEL  WINDMILLS 


PATENT 

STEEL 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and    inn- 
porter  of  all 
Requisites 
fnr  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

TheOheapesf, 
Simplest,  and 
Most  Durable 

Manufactured . 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  of 

Testimonials. 


The  Lagest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  .Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially   adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 


Address, 


JAMES  ALSTON, 


Near  Queen's  Bridge.       South    Melbourne. 


'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willin 
Faithful, 
■  nd  Fast 
Workers. 


SOLD    BY 
ALL   STATIONERS. 

Insist  on  Having  the 


'SWAN,' 

Catalogues  Post  Free 

Mabic,  Todd  &  Bard. 

93,   Cheapside,  E.C. 

LONDON,  Enji. 


..  THE  .. 


ID  CUR 

ALCOHOLISM 


aad  the 


For 

BOTH 

cSred!    morphia  habit. 

Thi....  "  ""^ 

BI-CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  TREATMENT 

FOR   VICTORIA, 

Eatabltshed  TEN  years  ago  by  Hr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
tiandsof  the  CENTKAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNK. 

REV.  A.  R.  EDQAR,  Superintendent. 

This  is  its  Cuar.intee  of  Good  Faith. 


-'"-"■     ' 


npHE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 

^       tUte,    "OTIRA,"     JOLIMONT    SQUARE.     .lOMMONT,     in 

private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
etroys  the  craving  and  desire  fordrink  and  dniiiS,  and 
eet«  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  iystem  and  makes  hini  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


IL 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis)      Ad<lrP88  to  the  Institute,  or  to 
^     Mk.  a.  J.  I'BRRicK,  Central  Mission,  Alelbourne. 
.\lE.sTiox  mis  Papkh. 
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NEAR  KINXiS  CilOSS. 

O'.d  Gentleman:  ''  And  what  do  you  youn^  men 
do   wlien   you're   not   at   slIiooI'"" 

Small  Boy:  "  Oh  I  Avork — work  for  our  living. 
Pick  up  things  and  sell  'em." 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

"^yE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 

APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 
which  is  fully  explained  in  cur   "ELECTRIC   ERA."    Our 

Electric  Belts  will  sure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  -^  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 
H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OP     QREECB 


^i 


HARLENE 


(High  Commissioner  ol  Ciet«,  eto.,  etc) 

ETDWARDS 

"  FOR 


THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER. 

Th*  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 
" HARLEN  E" 

Prodaoea  LuznriaDt    Hair.      Preventa  its  Falling  OS  or 
Turning  Grey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
(he   Heard  and  Houstaoba.     The  Renowned   Remedy  tor 
BftldD««i.     For  Preserving,  Strengtheninf,  and  Rendering 
(h«  Hair  Beantifully  Soft;  for  BemoTlng  Scurf,  Candruil, 
etc.,  alio  for  riBtoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  (jolour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  tor  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  erery  Bottle. 
1«.i  2«.  6d.,  and  (3  times  Ss.  6d.  size)  48.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemieta,  Hairdresbers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  World. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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.  .  .  NUTRITIVE    FOODS.   .  .  . 

FELTON,    GRIMWADE  &  CO/S 


EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

(For  Debility  and  Weak  Digestion) 

EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

WITH    COD    LIVER    OIL 

(For  Pulmonary  Complaints  and  Wasting  Diseases)* 


SOLD     BY     CHEMISTS     IN     ONE     POUND    TINS. 


AT    ONE    SHILLINQ     EACH. 


LOVELY    COLOURS, 

BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


Made  in  ALL  the 


Catest  m 
Shades* 


REJECT  ALL 
IMITATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD, 

DECORATIONS. 


fmr  mutual  advantace  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tne  hevifevw  ui  neviawa. 
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onnoQG 


•1}  I.  ■  -^^rr 


"  Puck.'  I 

THE  TROLLEY-WIRE  PUZZLE. 

Uncle  Cyrii.s  Grubb:  "Henry  said  these  trol- 
ley-cars wun't  stop  fer  ye  'less  ye  pull  the  bell- 
cord;  but  it'll  take  a  blame  site  higher  jumper 
than  I  be  ter  do  it." 


BROOKS 
ROBINSON 


AND   CO.  LTD. 


THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlastinf. 
Always  Clean. 
For  Bathrooms,  Lavatoriifl 
etc.,  etc. 


.    ARTISTIC 


r  mall  Papers 


Eetablishcd 
J  854 


ALL.    GRADES. 


Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Dccorativ/ns. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


♦A  PERFECT    Food    for    Infants." 

Mrs.  aha   S.   BALLIN, 

Editress  of  "Baby." 


X 

♦ 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 

Food 

For  INFANTS  and    INVALIDS. 


"  Very    carefully   pr:pared    and  hiehly   nutrttirus." — 
LANCET. 

"  Admirab'y  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young 
persons."— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  'he  Rnyal  College  ot 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


USED   IN       HK 

IMPERIAL 


NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's   International    Exhibition, 
London.   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R     NEAVE    &  CO, 
Fordinjbridge,  England. 


RUPTURE 


CURED 
WITHOUT 


%^, 


operation,    pain     or     dependence 
>  upon  Trusses. 

i^    The  only  humane  treatment 

'7'^^  Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "  Rupture  and  Us  Cure." 

SURGEON    LANGSTON, 

M.R.C.S.,  ENC, 
Throw  awft7 
jour  Truss.     COR  .  RUSSELL  &  COLLINS   STS.,   MEL3 
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JVIEIVIORY  LESSONS 


Taught  by  Correspondence.     Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS     CSE-T^IIT. 

^«^^^=*-  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 

POPULAR    PRiCES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,   geography,   foreign 
languages,   chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
^he  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

229   COLLINS   ST., 
MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


N.B.— 


Reductions! 


Having,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  had  thousands  of  pupils  who  still 
kindly  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  my  System  of  Memory  Training,  I  now 
offer  it  to  the  public  at  the  undermentioned  REDUCED  rates.  I  now  use  my 
SIXTH  EDITION,  which  is  a  greatly  improved  form  of  the  lessons  for  which 
I  used  to  charge  60s.  For  the  full  course  of  MEilORY  LESSONS  by  corres- 
pondence, with  Figure  Dictionary,  and  printed  exercise  forms,  etc.  etc.,  my 
terms    now   are:  — 

(1)  Private  pupils,  20s.  each. 

(2)  A  Class  of  four  or  more  persons,  sending  the  money  at  same  time.  15*. 
each;   but  each  member  of  such  class  will  be  taught  separately. 

(3)  Teachers  15s.,  and  pupil  teachers  10s.,  each. 

On  receipt  of  the  fee  the  first  lesson  shall  be  promptly  sent  to  the  addresi 
of  the  applicant,  with  the  understanding  that  the  pupil  shall  not  teach  it  to 
others.  Prospectus,  with  heaps  of  testimonials,  free.  Send  for  one;  but,  to 
save  time,  forward  application  and  fee  at  once  to — 

R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic. 
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••  l'uck.""| 

HIS  FIRST  BUTLER. 

Butler:    ""  Sir,   the  cavriiige   waits  witlioiit." 
Mr.    Struekitrich:    "  Without    what,    ye    blame 
numbskuli  ?" 

But'er:  "Without  nosses.  It's  the  automobile." 


VISITORS    TO    LONDON 


SH01TI.D  Stat  at  thb  Maonificknt 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 


Position  most  Central.     Chftrges  Moderate. 

Rooms,  including  light  and  attendance,  from  6/- 
per  day. 


A    HOTEL  OF  THE    HIGHEST   ORDER. 
PATRONISED   BY  THE   BEST  CLASSES. 


PROPRIETORS  : 
GORDON    HOTELS,    LIMITED. 


[REGISTERED.] 


4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»A»4»0»»»»»^ 

I     Hudson's  Eumenthol  Jujubes, 


♦ 
♦ 


FOR  THE   THROAT,   VOICE,  AND   LUNGS. 


A.  The  Larynx,  or 
organ  of  voice. 

B.  The  Trachea,  or 
windpipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial 
Tlbes  of  a  dis- 
sected lung. 

D.  A  LOBK.  of  one  of 
the  lungs. 


THE    GREAT    ANTISEPTIC 

REMEDY 

For  the  Cure  of 

COUGHS!     COLDS! 

BRONCHITIS!  and   INFLUENZA! 

and  the 
Prevention  of  CONSUMPTION. 


Extract  from  Analyst's  Re- 
port; Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  the  Public 
Analyst  of  Sydney,  reports, 
after  exhaustive  tests,  as  fol- 
lows:— "  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Eumenthol  Jujutea 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  the 
destruction  of  bacteria,  and 
preventing    their    growth." 


Their  daily  use  p.  eserves  the  teeth,  and  keeps  the  mouth 
in  a  sweet,  healthy  condition. 


IN  TINS,  t/6,  from       G.      HUDSON,     CHEMIST, 

the  Pkopbietor,       |pswiCH,    QUEENSLAND, 

or  post  free  on  receipt  of  Stamps.     Sydney  Depot : 
5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS.      FELTON,  GRIMWADE  &  CO..  MELBOURNE  AGENTS. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES  1 


/nbetbobiet  Xa6ic6'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


"If  there  is  a  Coilee^  in  Australia  that  trains  its  eirls  to  be  ladles  It  Is  the  Methodist  Ladle** 
Oellece."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

•■The  best  praise  of  the  Colleere  *•  that  It  trains  its  sirls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LIB. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  It 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  'by  the  President. 


BOARDER«l    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  i  r  I  • 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Healtlx» 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  oSers,  from  alL 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiologry. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English^ 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samplas,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  i«  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
kope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
iMing  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  coointry  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
tident  students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent. 
lone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  Bchool-girls. 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  waa  a  very  happy  home  to  sur  girl 
lor  tb^  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and   care  she  alway* 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity^ 
kindness,   and   happy   girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  ide* 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  ha* 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Higb 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world." 
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The  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament. 

A    Translation     into    Modern    English    from    the    Original    Greek. 


PRICE  3/6,    in    Green    Cloth,    513   Pages^ 


ALSO    ISSUED    IN    THREE    PARTS. 


Part  1,  The  Five  Historical  Books,  Limp  Cloth,  1/6;  Part  2,  The  Apostle  Paul's 
Letters  to  the  Churches,  Limp  Cloth,  1/-;  Part  3,  The  Pastoral,  Personal  and  General 
Letters;    and  the   Revelation,   Limp  Cloth,  1/-. 

St.   Mark's  Gospel   has  been   printed   separately  for  wide  distribution.     Price,    in    paper 

covers,   2cl. 


The  work  of  translation  has  extended  over  ten  years.  It  has  been  carried  out  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  witk 
the  sole  idea  of  giving  the  exact  sense  of  the  Original  in  the  English  of  to-day.  Not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  in  every  colony  and  dependency,  and  wherever  English-speaking  missionaries  are  at  work, 
there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  the  book. 


"The  Guardian"  says: — "We  can  heartily  recommend  all  who  have  to  explain  Scripture — and,  indeed,  all  who 
wish  to  understand  it  better — to  become  possessed  of  this  careful  and  reasonable  attempE  to  make  the  New 
Testament  more  intelligible  to  Engiish-speaking  people." 


THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    NEW    TESTAflENT 

can   be   obtained   from — 

T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  1 69  Queen  Street,  Melbourne ;  The  Diocesan  Book  Society,  Melbourne ; 
E.  W.  Cole,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide;  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  300  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne  j 
Geo.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane ;  Angus  &  Robertson, 
Sydney ;  Wesleyan  Book  Depot,  George  Street,  Sydney ;  Wesleyan  Book  Depot,  Kingf 
"William  Street,  Adelaide ;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide ;  Wigg  &  Son,  Adelaide ;  and  Whitcombc 
and  Tombs,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE. 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc. 


Largest  Makers 
in  the  World 

of 

WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


Established  1S50. 


SOLE    AUSTRALASIAJT    AGENTS: 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Croiviwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 
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THE    LION    BRAND. 


1  defy  all 
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Confound  this  wireless  telegraphy.      My  wire 
been  talking  to  me  ever  since  I  left  home." 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been   Known  to  Fail  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,  WINDGALLS,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SORE 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN    KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  March  4,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs, — We  have  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
Dumber  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, greasy  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
aprains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.       No  stable  should  be  without  it. 

Yours  trulv, 
D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    CURES. 

Price  2,6   and   5  -  jar. 

Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddlera. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 


422    BOURKE    STREET. 


MELBOURNE. 


Boer=British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  has  come.  Everybody  will  now 
want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles  fought 
in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense  pub- 
lished nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on  heavy,  super- 
fine, calendered   paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADIANS,  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY  ON 

THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

Tliese  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  Ts.  per  dozen;  25  for 
12s.;   50   for    £1   3s.;     £2   per   100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 
BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 
GORDON  HIGHLANDERS  AT  BATTLE  OF 
BELMONT. 
BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 
SURRENTDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  25 
for  £1  6s.;  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4s.  per  100.  Very  hand- 
some, printed  in  6  to  14  colours. 

AGENTS 

coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures  are 
RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage  raisers;  one 
agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We  will  sell  a 
COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all  the  nine  dif- 
ferent pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum  you  may  deduct 
when  you  have  ordered  for  £5  worth.  Absolutely  no 
pictures  sent  free.  Don't  waste  time  and  postage  in 
writing  for  lower  prices.  We  pay  all  charges.  We 
take  back  all  unsold  pictures  and  refund  your  money. 
Remit  by  International  P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank 
Draft,  payable  in  the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with 
2Jd.  Let  us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you 
anything  you  want.  Our  picture  stock  Is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical  instru- 
ments, talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc.,  etc.  We 
are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in  America.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Enclose  stamps  for  reply.  Cut 
this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin  to  make  money. 
Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(D«fpt.  710)   P.O.  Box  518. 


CHICAGO,    U.S.A. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVFLLiNC  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages.  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Conscipatron,  Thirst, 
SKcin  Eruptions.  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "  I  have  of  ten  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FEUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FEUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  jurt  rrght.  *      "  Tours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  efFect  of  ENO'S  <FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvelloMS.      It  is,  in  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  •  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation-. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORK«,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


THe  Oldsmobile 


The  pioneer  and  practical  ideal  in  motor  vehicles,  the 
perfected  automobile. 

Handsome  and  graceful  in  design.  Body 
mounted  low  (about  two  feet  from  the  ground) 
and  hung  independent  of  the  motor  running 
gear,  eliminates  vibration. 

The  motor  of  simplest  construction  (four 
horse-power)  and  unusual  strength.  Any  boy 
can  understand  it.  Gearing  is  used  in  hill  climb- 
ing and  backing  up.  As  no  gearing  is  used  in 
running  at  regular  speed,  'the  noise  is  elimin- 
ated. 

Starts  at  will  from  the  seat  and  ever  under 
constant  control,  all  roads  are  alike  to  the 
Oldsmobile — 10  to  25  miles  an  hour,  and  40 
miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  lowest  price  reliable  automobile  on  the 
market. 

I  Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  to 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Detroit.  Mich.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  FLY  AND  THE  PHOTO. 

The   subject. 

(Continued  on  page  .\ix.) 


The  *' Enterprise 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  wray. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  have  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  o 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "  crow's  feet  "  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD"  iz- 

Given    Away  with  each    Roller      T-/ " 
Roller  and  Sample  Jar     -     -     Post  Free. 


>) 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO., 


Salt 

contains  the  life-giving,  health- 
sustaining,  phosphates  ot 
Wh eaten  Bran  (absent  from 
White  Bread)  necessary  to 
build  up  sound  Teeth  and 
Bonss  in  the  young,  and  to 
maintain  blood,  brain,  and 
nerve  force  in  the  grown-up. 
Cer'sbos  Salt  iS  used  Jike 
common  salt. 

J^rom  Grocers  and^  Stores, 
Wholesale  Accnfs: — Peterson  <S^  Co., 


MelU'ut  tie 


Box  133,  G.P.O. 


MELBOURNE. 


Bonnington\^ 
Carrageen 
Irish  Moss. 


FOR  STUBBORN  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

The  above  preparation  has  the  largest  sale  ot 
any  cough  medicine  in  Australasia      It  is  a  safe 
and    valuable   remedy   for    Bronchitis,    Asthma. 
Whooping   Cough,    and    Chest    Affections   gene 
rally. 

The  "  Irish  Moss  "  is  used  largely  by  public 
speakers  and  singers  as  a  voice  restorative.  It 
removes  all  huskiness,  and  increases  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

SOLD   EVERY  WHl^RK 
In  Large  and  Small  Bottles. 

— ^ PREPARF.D  BY  — — — 


GEORGE    BONNINQTON,    CHEMIST, 
Christchurch,   N.Z. 


J       — 
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NATURE'S    PLEA5ANT   LAXATIVE. 


The 

Best  Family 

riedicine. 


California... 
Syrup  of  Figs 


Acts  Gently  on  Kidneys,  Liver 
and  Bowels,  overcoming  Habitual 
Constipation. 


Why   Its    Fame   is 
World=Wide. 

The  excellence  of  California  Syrup 
of  Figs  is  due  to  its  pleasant  form  and 
perfect  freedom  from  every  objectionable 
quality  or  substance,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  acts  gently  and  truly  as  a  laxative  without  in  an)-  way  disturbing  the 
natur§,l  functions.  The  requisite  knowledge  of  what  a  laxative  should  be  and 
of  the  best  means  for  its  production  enable  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.  to 
supply  the  general  demand  for  a  laxative,  simple  and  wholesome  in  its  nature 
and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects  ;  a  laxative  which  acts,  pleasantly  and  leaves 
the  internal  organs  in  a  naturally  healthy  condition  and  which  does  not 
weaken  them. 

The  Good   it   Does  is    Permanent. 


ASK    FOR 


California   Syrup   of    Figs 

And  look  for  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Is.  l^d.  and  Is.  9d. 

LONDON:     32  Snow   Hill.         SYDNEY:     7  Barrack  Street. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALU 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  repnta'ion  for  arresting'  the  prematura 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  your 
hair  is  tailing  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  38.f  48.,  5Si     Postage  9cl.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm  and  all  Parasitical  Pi  eas  s  of  the  Head,  and 
f-r  making  Hair  gr  w  on  Bald  Paiches. 
Price  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLANDS  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 

to  its  original  colour. 
Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.extr». 

Consult  E,  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Sydnef. 


E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS  STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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Alcoholic  Excess 


DRINK    and     DRUG 


HABITS   and 

without 


resultant   Nervous 
inconvenience    by 


Diseases   eradicated   at   home 


TURVEY'S    TREATMENT. 

Assured  results.     Either  sex.     Adaptable  to  every  case.     Success  te-tified  by    Officials    of    London    Diocesan   Branch    of 

CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  North  London  Missionary,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,"  writes:  "I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  remedy.  I  selected  only  those  cases  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  hopeless.  In  the  lowest  depths  I  met  them.  1  soon  saw  the  beneficial 
effects  of  your  remedy,  their  physical  condition  lapidly  improved,  their  depression  of  mind  passed  away,  they  became  bright  and 
hopeful — in  fact,  new  men." 

A     FEW     PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  The  Treatment  succeeds  in  ninety-seven  cafes  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Faculty  acknowledges  itself  amazed  at  the 
"marvellous  success  of  this  new  remedy,  which  destroys  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs,  making  them  absolutely 
"abhorrent  to  the  patient.  A  strong  point  about  thi.*  proved  cure  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  ordinary  medicine,  and  in  no  way 
"interferes  with  general  habits,  while  the  inebriate  home  becomes  practically  a  thing  of  the  past." — Whiiehali    Review. 

"The  Advertiser  is  able  to  adduce  definite  evidence  that  his  method  has  had  really  good  results." — Truth. 

The  "REVIEW   OP    REVIEWS"    (London),  in  an  Article  entitled  "Where  the  English 

are  holding  their  own,"— says  :— 

"For  some  years  the  Gold  Cure  as  a  remedy  for  inveterate  drunkenness  held  the  field.  This  American  method  of  treatment, 
"although  achieving  considerable  success  in  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  a  univer.'al  specific.  It  entails  a  long  and  costly 
"treatment,  involving  subcutaneous  injections  and  residence  in  an  institute  during  the  time  of  treatment.  The  competing 
"system  to  which  I  am  now  calling  attention  is  simpler,  and  appears  to  be  not  less  efficacious  The  Tacquani  Company, 
"althoueh  in  its  infancy,  claims  already  to  have  effected  a  cure  of  nearly  3,000  cases  of  those  who  suffer  from  alcoholic  excess. 

"The  Company  has  its  own  medical  men,  who  examine  every  case,  and  who  vary  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary 
'ingredients  of  the  specific  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Unlike  the  Gold  Cure, 
"  it  necessitates  no  subcutaneous  injection,   and  patients  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes." 

Pamphiets,    etc.,    can    be   obtained   from    THE    TACQUARU   CO.,    73    Amberley    House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  from  "Tacquaru,"  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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Al   single   box  of  ... 

pEECHAM^S    PILLS 

CAN  cure  and  chase  away  more   ills  than  you're  aware  of. 
To  Remember  to  keep  a.  box  by  you,  and 
To  Rcmfiinber  to  take  a  dsse  of  the  pills 
at  the  proper  time,  is  the 

=— A    B    C    of    HEALTH 


The  Greatest  Treasure  in  the 
Bedroom  is  a  Box  of    .  . 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS. 


They  ensure    .   . 

A    CLEAR    HEAD, 
PURE    BLO  )D, 

A   HEALTHY  LIVER, 
A    SOUND    STOMACH. 


i^^ 


j®S?#®'^S^®®*Sft 


THE  POPULAR   PICTORIAL   NEWS  AND   FAMILY   PAPER. 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


ADMIKABLE      ILLU;STRATIOXS.      FASCINATIXG   ; 
FICTION.   THE  WEEK'S   CABLE  AND  GENERAL    j 
INTELLIGENCE;     LIVE     STOCK,      GRAIN      AND 
GENERAL  MARKET  REPORTS. 


A    PAPER    FOR    THE    PEOPLE    OF    TOWN    AND 
COUNTRY,    for    the    Citizen   and    the    Set- 
tler,   the  Farmer  and  the. Miner. 


THE    WEEKLY    TIMES, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  JOURNAL.    PROFITABLE  AND 
HELPFUL  TO  ITS  READERS. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  HOME,  ^vith  Excellent  Fea- 
tures of  Special  Interest  to  Both  Old  and  Young.       ' 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

Posted  direct  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian  Commonwealth: 

TERMS   (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

Quarterly     3s.  6d. 

Half -Yearly     7s.  Od. 

Yearly 13s.  Od. 


All  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  tiie  Manager;  "Weekly  Times' 

Office,  Melbourne. 

With  its  Larg^e  and  Widespread  Circulation  THE   WEEKLY  TIMES  is  an  EXCELLENT 

MEDIUM    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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■■  Moonshine."] 

•  LONGSHOREMAN  BTLLY." 

\'i<itor:  "  1  suppose  there's  no  danger,  bathing 
here." 

Inhabitant:  "  Oh.  lor'  bless  you.  no.  sir.  Just 
"ave  to  keej)  out  of  the  way  of  the  sharks  and 
strong  e-urrents." 


DR.    RICORD'S 

PILA 


CURES    PILES. 


"  PILA "  is  a  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for  Blind 
and  Bleeding  Piles.  Sufferers  should  not  fail  to  give 
this  valuable  remedy  a  trial.  It  has  cured  tiiousands 
of  the  very  worst  cases!  Saved  many  a  painful  opera- 
tion, and  given  immediate  relief  from  pain.  "  Pila  " 
is  taken  internally,  and  is  specially  recommended  to 
delicate  constitutions.  Price,  5s.  per  jar,  postage  Is. 
extra.  Send  for  "  Dr.  Eicord's  Treatise  on  Piles," 
and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  If  not  obtainable  at  your  chemist  apply 
direct  to   Co. 

AGENTS: 

PERRY  &  CO.,  47  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 

SUB-AGENTS: 
R.  W.  Beddome  &  Co.,  254  Bourke  Street.  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Ade- 
laide. WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  & 
Co.,  341  Murray  Street,  Perth.  NEW  SOUTH  W  ALES 
— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  16  O'Connell  Street.  Sydney. 


RAFFAN'S 


CATARKH   HEMEDY 


TIME 

and 

MONEY 

GAINED  I 


I  -,    2/6,    5/- 
WILL  CURE— 

A  Simple  Cold  in  a  Day, 
A  Neglected  Cold  in  a  Week, 
An  Obstinate  Catarrh  in  a  Month . 

Literature  of  CATARRH  and 
Treatment  with  each  Bottle. 
For  further  information,  or  if  not  ob- 
tainable loca'ly,  C'-mmunicate  with 
RAFFAN,    Carlton,    Melbourne. 
All  Chemists. 


EVERY    MAN    IS 

More  or  less  interested  in  the  curative  powers  of 
MEDICAL  GALVANISM  and  the  proper  method  of 
applying  this  wonderful  agent.  Before  purchasinjr 
Electric  Belts  or  Batteries  send  for  our  valuable  FREE 
BOOK  entitled  "THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASE  BY  ELECTRICITY."  It  will  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  know,  and  may  save  you  time,  money  and 
disappointment. 

Address  :     ARTHUR    HALE    &    SON, 
44   Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Complete  Piaster  uf 

THE     SCIENCE    OF    BANKING  ? 

LONGDILL'S    SYSTEM    OF    BANKING 

is  a    Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Cur.ency. 
Taught  by  Correspondence  in  six  lessons. 

Havintf  made  the  Science  of  Banking  in  its  relation  to  th» 
production,  exchana:e,  and  disnibution  of  wealth,  and  therefore  in 
its  relation  to  a  scientific  solution  of  the  entire  Social  Problem, 
the  special  study  of  my  life,  and  having  disco  ered  the  true  secret  of 
a  Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Currency,  I  am 
prepared  to  teach,  by  mail,  all  persons  desirous  of  masttring  my 
original  system  of  Banking,  for  the  follow  ing  fees :  £1  first  lesson  ; 
remaining  five  lessons,  £2  each.  In  thete  six  1«  ssons  I  guarantee  to 
teach  you  a  perfect  system  of  Banking  with  a  paper  currency,  and 
make  you  a  thorough  master  of  the  whole  Science  of  Fconomlcsi 
80  that  yiju  will  not  only  see  how  your  country  can  be  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  perennial  prosperity,  but  you  will  also  havi;  obtained 
possession  of  The  Key  to  a  scientific  solution  of  the  Social 
Problem. 

when  you  have  finished  my  course  of  instruction,  you  will 
clearly  perceive,  among  other  matters — (1)  Why  the  American  Oreen 
Back,  Fiench  Assignat,  and  other  paper  currencies  fell  in  value,  and 
the  only  true  scientitic  remedy  (not  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on 
the  subject)  for  this  de'ect  of  previous  currencies  (2)  The  fallacy  of 
the  Bi-metalists'  theory,  and  likewise  how  gold  can  be  converted  into 
a  coramoditv  of  commerce  and  cease  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  without  affecting  prices  or  injuring  commerce.  (3)  How, 
ii  desired.  Socialism  couM  be  establishtd  through  the  menium  of 
a  state  Bank  without  disorganising  production  or  trade,  so  that  all 
'he  land  and  industries  of  any  country  could  be  purch  sed  by  th» 
state  in  a  manner  never  before  thought  of,  and  controlled  by  the 
State  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Such  information  is  invaluable  to  all  persons  who  ore,  or  who 
contempla  e  becoming.  Bankers,  Politicians,  Political  Economists, 
Srcial  Rnf'  rmers,  etc.,  and  I  have  made  the  fee  for  tuition  low  in 
ord'^i-  to  obtain  as  many  pupils  as  possible. 

Persons  wishing  to  join  my  classes  should  write  at  once,   en- 
closing P.OO.  for  £1  for  first  lesson,  upon  receiving  which  we  are 
c-'rt.iin  (hey  will  decide  upon  going  in  for  the  full  course. 
Address:— C.    P.  W.   Longrdill,    Political   Economist, 

Gisborne,   Ne>w  Zealand. 
Author  of  "  Give  me  a  Hammer  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
Amer  ca  the  most  Prosperous  Country  In  the  World,    "A  New 
'^olieion,"  etc. 
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INDIGESTION  AND  DEBILITY  CURED  BY 

VITADATIO. 


New  Plymouth.   Octobei    11,    li)i)l. 
:Mr.   S.   A.   PAL^IEK. 

Sir,— Being  a  sutterer  troiii  Indigestion  and  Debility, 
I  was  recommended  to  t.y  A'lTADATK).  Since  taking 
a  few  bottles  J  liave  thoroughly  regained  my  strength. 
and  have  much  ])!ei-u!e  in  forwarding  you  this  testi- 
monial. 

C    BENNETT. 
Leech  Street,  New  Plymouth. 


VITADATIO 

AGAIN    ViCTOKJurs.     HYDATIDS   CONQUERED. 


Neston  Cottaie.   Verdon  Street,  Wilaamstown. 

April  29.  1902. 
IIR.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  verv  great  pleasure  in  testifying 
to  the  value  of  VITADATIO  as  a  cure  for  Hydatids. 
I  was  taken  very  i'.l  toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  a  doctor.  He,  after  carefully 
examining  me,  stated  that  I  had  Hydatids,  gave  me 
medicines  to  take,  which  did  me  no  good,  and  at  last 
I  was  informed  that  I  would  have  to  undergo  an 
operation  before  I  could  be  cured.  Thi.s  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do.  and  decided  to  immediately  com- 
mence a  course  of  VITADATIO.  I  commenced  it  in 
January,  1900.  and  I  was  then  in  a  very  weak  and  low 
state,  and  I  am  very  p'eased  to  say  that  after  taking 
it  regularly  for  three  months  I  was  completely  cured. 
I  have  not  taken  any  VITADATIO  or  other  medicine 
since  April  of  the  same  year.  I  hope  that  others,  by 
reading  tliis  testimcnial,  may  profit  by  it,  and  I  would 
say  to  those  who  take  it  that  after  taking  eight  bottles 
I  felt  much  wor>e  than  I  had  done  for  some  time,  and 
was   advi<ed    to    discontinue    it-    use    and    again    call    in 


a    doctoi-.    hut    i   am    thankful    that    I    continued    with 

VITADATIO,  and  found,  after  the  eighth  bottle,  each 

one  1   took   made   me  feel  much   better,   until  at  last  I 

was  completely  cured.      You  may  make  use  of  this  letter 

if  vou  wish. — Yours  truly, 

CATHERINE  E.  SMITH. 

Witnesses — 

\Ym.   D    .Morgan.   132  Osborne  Street,  Williamstown. 
('has.  (i.  Cartt^r,   Speight   Street,   Newport. 
A.  Osmond.  18  Nelson  Road,  Newport. 


A   (JRATEFUL  PARENT   BEARS  TESTIMONY    TO 

Ills  DAUGHTER'S  CURE  OF  LUNG 

DISEASE   BY' 

VITADATIO. 


Singleton,  N.S.W..  :*Iay  30.  1901. 
To  Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer. 

Dear  Sir, — My  daughter  has  suffered  with  Lung  Dis- 
ease since  she  was  five  years  of  age.  She  is  now  eleven 
and  in  good  health,  thanks  to  your  valuable  medicine. 
After  trying  a  great  many  patent  medicines,  with  vary- 
ing effect,  I  was  persuaded  to  give  VITADATIO  a 
trial,  and  the  improvement  in  her  condition  was  at  once 
noticed  by  l\Irs.  Porter  and  myself.  My  daughter  has 
been  a  great  sufferer,  and  was  given  up  by  the  doctors 
after  breiking  a  olood  vessel  about  three  years  ago, 
the  medical  man  remarking  that  she  could  not  live 
through  the  winter,  but  VITADATIO  willed  otherwise, 
as  she  is  now  well.  Three  years  ago  she  had  a  bad 
attack,  when  she  frequently  spat  up  blood,  so  I  im- 
mediately began  giving  her  your  medicine,  with  the 
result  that  it  completely  cured  her.  Y'ou  can  make 
any  use  of  this  testimonial,  as  I  would  like  to  see 
other  sufferers  benefit  V>y  your  appropriately  named 
medicine— VITADATIO.— Yours  truly, 

WILLL^:\t  Porter.  Bootmaker. 

Johnston  Street.  Singleton,  N.S.W. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS: 

S.  A,   PALMER, 

Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,   South  Melbourne. 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street.) 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  WRITE  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5/6  and  3  6  per  Bottle. 
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'•  Life."] 

ON  THE  FIFTH  DAY. 

"  Really  I  wish  I  might  consult  my  pliysioian 
a  moment.  I  wonder  if  he  would  advise  me 
to  continue  taking  these  appetising  l)itteis  every 
three  hours."" 


AMERICAN  GOODS 

AND 

MANUFACTURES 


SURRL.IED    BY 

HILL    &    PURINGTON    CO. 

(incorporated), 
119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,    CHICAGO,    ILL.,    U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  "Hill,"  Chicago. 

The  Australasian  public  is  respectfully  so- 
licited to  correspond  with  us  in  regard  to 
any  goods  or  manufactured  articles,  of  what- 
soever kind,  desired  from  America.  We 
furnish  distributors,  and  sell  wholesale  and 
retail  at  producers'  prices,  our  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  the  best,  and  of  exceptionally  high 
character.  Any  required  information  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished. 

HILL    &    PURINGTON   CO., 

119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,     CHICAGO,     ILL.,    U.8.A. 


' JUlenbui^s  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing^  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  "  Allenburys 
The  '*  Allenburys  '' 


] 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  2 

~"~"^"^~^"~~~"  Similarh'  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  '»  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

"■"""^^^^"^  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 

No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record "  writes  of  it  that— "  N o  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484   COLLINS   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


I 


Complete  Foods, 

STIlRiLlZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COWS  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


Eaye's 
Worsdeirs 

BEST    FAMILY     TJill-, 
MEDICINE.  JrlilS. 

Thej  Purify  ihe  liluoa,  and  as  a  Mild  but  eflectual  Aperient 
♦re  unequa.led,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
■•Tery  organ  in  healthy  action,  tu us  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  ire  a  CERTAIN   CURE   for   INDIGESTION,    BILIOUS- 
NESS.   HEADACHE,    DYSPEPSIA.    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  and  KIDNEY    COMPLAINTS,   Etc. 
for  l>«diea  of  all  Ag^s  tbey  are  invaluab.^.    Sold  by  all  Stores.  1/8 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an 


TOOTH -ACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEEPLESS    NICtMTB 
PREVENTED. 


PREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTIOM. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerre*  In 
decayed  teeth.     Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M. D.R.N. ,  says:  "  Nothinjr  oaa 
be  better  ;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth.'' 

Dr.  G.  H.  JONES.  D.D.8.,  F.B.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  sayd  :  "  I  hara  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pain. 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache." 

SOLD    BY    ALL    STORES,    tlS. 
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FCRM 
CORSETS- 


.>^^5^>^ 


r  P  CORSETS 


\  Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
\  COR5ET^  British  or  Foreign^  in  the  "World. 


Oompel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
Beyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
O'^^ibi^e  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
O  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
Representative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
S  tocked  in  good  assortment,  conmiand  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
I^housands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
§old  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers^ 


BOLD  ^tfEDAL  AWARDED -Health  Exhibition,  London.       FIRST-CLASS  AWARD— Adelaide,  1887  9nd  Melbourne,  f888. 

Benger's  Food 

For  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  &  THE  AGED.    Most  Delicious,  Nutritive,  &  Digestible. 


TAe  Lancet  describes  it  as  "  Mr.  Banger's  admirable 
preparation." 

The  London   Medical  Record  says — "  It    is  retained 
when  all  other  foods  are  rejected.     It  is  invaluable." 


The  British  Meiical  Journal  says — "  Benger's  Food 
has  by  its  excellence  esta:blished  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

T)u  Illustrated  Medical  News  says — "  Infants  do  re- 
markably well  on  it.  There  is  certainly  a  great  future 
before  it." 


BENCER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  T  ns  by  Cliemists,  &c.,  everywhere.    Wholesale  of  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


Granu^ai*  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    CCMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
tbroughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  be  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
^St*«icter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonic/ 
Si)  isiareful  housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  m  the  country  places    if 
.feflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prey«^ 
Bay  lurther  teoubla  with  the  Eyes      Bottles  2/-  and  3/6.  post  free  to  anv  part  n'  •  '••    <•^^r^..;.  _ 
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A    WONDERFUL    INVENTION. 


'  ize  of  "  Aeohuii  Harj) "  Zither,  14  iuches  i>,v  -U  inches.  Letters,  accouip-LiiiL-d  oy 

STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Premier  Bui/dings,    229 


The    NEW    "AEOLIAN    HARP" 
ZITHER,  or   Piano   Harp. 

Grand  Piano-like  tone.  Anyone  who  can  read  plays 
it  at  sight  Observe  the  diagonally  crossed  strings,  al- 
most the  same  its  in  p  ano,  the  melody  strings  passing 
over  the  chord  strings.  By  means  of  this  improvement 
i.i  construction  the  similarity  and  tone  and  volume  of 
the  piano  is  produceu.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn  of  any 
musical  instiument  in  existence  ;  a  child  who  can  read 
figures  can  play  it  at  s  ght,  although  unacquainted  with 
music.  The  music  s  supplied  on  strong  cards,  which 
are  placed  under  the  wires  ;  each  note  in  the  music  is 
by  numbers,  starting  frum  1,  and  the  chords  are  indi- 
cated by  a  cptal  letter,  hence  all  one  has  to  do  to  ren- 
der the  mott  difficult  jelectious  is  to  follow  the  numbers 
and  play  on  the  string-;  indicated  ;  beautifully  sweet 
music  is  the  re-uli.  The  ease  with  which  anyone  can 
learn  to  play  well,  the  grand  music  you  can  produce, 
makes  it  certain  that  lo  one  will  part  with  the  "Aeolian 
Harp"  Zither.  Its  deep  sympathetic  tones  penetrate 
even  those  insensible  to  the  charms  of  ordinary  music. 

PRICE. — Ebouised(beauti(u!  black),  piano  finish,  gold 
decoration  round  sound  h  le,  2.5  melody  strings  (com- 
plete chromatic  scale  for  two  octaves),  5  chords  (total  45 
strings),  'I  picks,  key,  case,  and  lot  of  figure  music  on 
cards,  35s.,  carnage  paid  (by  parcels  xjost)  to  any  part 
of  Australia, 
money  order,  in  registered  letter,  should  be  addressed  to 


231   Co/l/ns   Street.  Melbourne, 


NICE   PRESENT.      A^ Strong  and  Useful  TOY  SEWING 


The  New  Combination  Pin- 
cushion, Thimble  and  Reel 
Holder,  nickel  plated,  plush  top. 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  means 
of  spring.   PRICE,  only  2/-;  post  free. 

STAR    NOVELTY  CO., 

229-231  Collins-st.,  Melb. 


MACHINE    for   only    10/6,    carriage^ paid. 

Does  Good  Work.        Excellent  for  Learners. 

Packed  and  forwarded  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  or 
New  Zealand.     Ord  rs  should  be  addressed  to  : 

STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


ihf:  ['.:_<v  and  cheapest  talking  machine 

TliE     SONOORAI^M 

Ot^Sy    23/6    Coiupiciw  ^g~»-^        SINGS 

RECITES 

Plays  every 
Musical  III  strnmen  i 
MILITARY  BANDS 
FULL  OKCHESTKA 

and     Simpk 
echanism. 

AKABLE 
ORDS 

'T'HE  ouiy  objecliou  to  talking  machmes  has  hitherto  been  the  extreme  deh- 
-'■  cacy  of  their  mechanism  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  aa  well  aa 
the  great  care  which  had  to  be  taken  with  the  soft  waxen  cylinders.  The 
Sonography  ou  the  contrary,  has  a  very  simple  mechanism,  so  strongly 
built,  that  ir  may  be  entrusted  without  hesitation  to  children,  and  the 
records  are  almoat  as  unbreakable  as  iron.  Wlien  sounding  at  its  full  powei', 
when  repioducuig  a  l.>aLHl  i*ei  lui  inance  or  a  fortissimo  ehorus,  the  Souograuh  can 
be  iii;u!e  almost  deafening  in  the  strength  of  its  tones,  yet  it  will  deliver  with 
perfect  clearness  the  merest  whisper  of  a  Joka  in  a  recitation  or  a  piauisaiuio 
passage  in  an  insirunienial  solo  or  a  song.  The  Souograph  repeats  the  original 
Bounds  of  whatever  kind  exactly  aa  they  were  produced,  every  accent  and  in- 
tonation being  rendered  with  astounding  fidelity.  As  an  unfailing  source  of 
amusement  tlie  SouoL'raph  excels  every  o'.her  instrument,  as  it  will  give  you  h 
complete  evening's  entertainment  of  a  superior  quality  ;Liid  much  greater 
variety  than  is  possible  iu  any  concert  ha.li.  You  can  delight  your  friends  for 
bours  with  lue  effurta  of  the  world's  best  singers,  players  and  reciters,  ijie 
most  marvellous  perf'tnnances  of  the  most  skilful  instrumentalists  beiu^  in- 
cluded among  the  thousands  of  records  prep.irBd  for  tnis  wonderful  m:icliine. 
Anyone  possessing  a  Sonograph  has  a  reliable  source  of  income,  as  public 
entertainments  may  be  given  throughout  tne  country  with  it.  Special  terms 
will  be  conceded  to  those  who  propose  to  use  the  Sonograpli  for  this  purpose 
exclusively.  Write  for  particulars.  Any  child  can  operate  the  Sonograph.  in^ 
skill  or  care  being  required.  Having  secured  the  sole  right  to  sell  tlie  Soui-grai'li 
in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  make  it  the  cheapest  as 
weil  as  the  best  lalking  machine,  "we  have  determined  to  fix  the  price  ai  23/6 
Carriaiie  paid  To  any  address,  and  with  each  of  trje  first  one  hundred  Sonographs  we 
will  present  a  double  lecoid  including  two  nuisery  riiyme  recitations,  two  songs 
and  two  insirnniental  |)erformanres.  Printed  iustructions  accompany  each  Sono- 
graph.    Additional  rtcords  may  be  had  for  2J-  each 

The  Union   Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co. 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


EPILEPTIC  FITS 


IMMEDIATE     RELIEF 
PERMANENT      CURE 

The  following  is  one  of  thousands  of  similar  testimonials: — Mr  H.  Colmns,  of 
The  Empire  Hotel,  West  Wyalong,  N.S.W.,  writes  :— "  1  am  glad  to  say  that  from 
the  first  dose  of  the  medicine  my  sou  took  up  till  the  present  time,  that  is  about 
six  months,  he  has  not  had  a  fit.  Thank  God  1  for  before  I  happened  to  find  out 
about  your  valuable  Remedy  he  was  taking  fits  nearly  every  day,  and  many 
nights  I  liavehad  to  sit  up  with  him  and  see  him  taking  fits— sometimes  as  many 
as  20— the  whole  night  long.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  worse  cases  of  fits 
in  the  colony  than  that  of  my  boy.  He  is  now  growing  quite  strong,  and  attends 
school  every  day.  You  can  make  whatever  use  you  like  of  this  note,  for  what  I 
say  is  the  truth.  T  will  write  you  full  particulars  later  on,  and  may  God  bless 
Trench's  Remedy,"    Valuable  Booklet  posted  free  on  application  to 

The  Union   Manufacturing  &.  Agency  Co. 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,   T'lelbourne. 

Dnllltl    I       9     Uldbndb    FULTON'S  COMPOUND 

We  can  prove  by  the  cures  effected  that  the  medical  profession  is  mistaken  in 
declaring  Bnght's  Disease  to  be  incurable  and  certainly  fatal.  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe 
writes  from  Log  Angeles  on  34th  July,  1902: — 'Tor  several  years  I  have  been 
afflicted  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — a  lingering  form  of  Bright's  Disease. 
In  February  I  became  a  wreck — being  unable  either  to  walk  or  talk  except  with 
difficulty.  Muscular  twitchings  were  so  frequent  I  feared  convulsions.  Insomnia 
was  a  most  distressing  symptom.  I  had  no  appetite.  My  friends  urged  the  Ful- 
ton Compound,  citing  recoveries.  I  was  sceptical,  but  interviev^ed  Editor  R.  M. 
Wood,  of  520  Montgomery  Street,  who  had  been  cured.  His  report  induced  me  to 
try  it.  I  have  been  on  the  treatment  ever  since.  I  am  gaining  in  strength  and 
weight.  My  appetite  is  better  than  for  months.  I  sleep  eight  hours  every  night 
and  the  albumen  has  greatly  reduced.  Apparently  I  anr»  rapidly  recovering.  I 
have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  compound  and  believe  the  Fulton  Company  will  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good.  It  deserves  success.  '  If  you  are  a  sutferer,  or  if  you 
have  a  friend  afflicted  with  this  terrible  disenso,  let  not  doul>t  or  scepticism  pre- 
vent you  from  enquiring  into  this  matter.  We  merely  ask  you  to  semi  for  our 
free   book.     We  post  it   without  charge  to  any  addres.^. 

The   Union   Manufacturing  &  Agency  Go. 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 

Alton's    diabetes    compound 

CURES   EVERY    CASE  if  the  d, 


DIABETES 


has  not  rnruir  f:it,il  procre^s  prior  to  treatment.   l)o  nut  hesilatt-  to  send  for  our  free 
book.    IT  WILL  SAVE  YOUE  LIFE.     We  wili  send  it  post  fiee  to  any  address. 

The   Union    Manufacturing  &   Agency  Go. 

359  and   361  Collins  Street.   Melbourne. 

RHEUMATISM-The  Canadian  Cure 

Wright's  Rljtniuiatic  Remedy  atfords  immediate  relie:  and  speedily  cuies  tlie 
most  severe  forms  of  Rheumatism,  Sciatica.  Lumi)a^o  and  Kidney  Comiilaiu's. 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  CURE  YOU  OK  TO  RETURN  YOOR  MONEY. 
Send  for  Booklet.     Posted  without  charge  to  any  address. 

Tlie  Union  Manufacturing  Se.  Agency  Co. 

359  and  361   Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 
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Stop 
Killing 
Yourself : 

with 

Quackery, 
Drugs,  etc. 

And  CURE 

YOURSELF 
BY  USING 
NATURE'S 
OWN 
REMEDY— 


THE    CENTURY    THERMAL 
BATH    CABINET 

It  cleanses  the  system  of  disease,  by  sweating  it 
through  the  7,000,000  pores,  Nature's  channels  for  re- 
moving impurities. 

Try  it  for  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA,  NERVOUS 
DISEASES.  LIVER  AND  KIDNEY  TROUBLES,  etc., 
etc.  This  Cabinet  is  the  only  patented  Thermal  Bath 
on  the  market  and  the  original,  being  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  world's  leading  physicians  and  authori- 
ties  on   hygiene. 

A  wonderful  complexion  beautifier!  Portable;  Fold- 
ing; Self  Purifying!      Weight,  15  lbs. 

Price  30/-  to  80/-    Delivered  to  any  Wharf  in  Australia. 


ALEX.  TROUP,  Sole  Agent,  3  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 

Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Ltd.,  London. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  LIBERAL  COM  MISSION. 


RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR 

FOR    THE   ■IRKATMENT   OK 

Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Hay  Fever,  Catarrhal 
Deafness,  influenza,  Colds,  etc. 

WHAT    IS    CATARRH  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
memorane  of  the  nose  and  adjoin- 
ing passages.  If  this  inflammation 
is  not  arrested,  it  invades  the  pas- 
sages wiiich  lead  from  the  nose  to 
the  head.  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It 
injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  de- 
-lroy.<  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell, 
lenders  the  breath  ofltensive.  breaks 
down  the  affected  tissues,  and  con- 
sumes the  nasal  cartileges.  The 
discharge,  passing  through  the  lungs 
and  stomach,  causes  dyspepsia,  also 
consumption. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR.  for 
treating  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Headache,  Neuralgia,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  Hay 
Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  com- 
plete, with  one  bottle  Compound 
Inltalent.  and  one  tin  Nasal  Oint- 
ment. Os.  post  free  to  any  address 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Write 
for  booklet,  free;  or  send  postal  note  or  money 
order  for  complete  outfit. 


STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

Premier  Building's,  229-731   Collins  St.,  Melb. 
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YOUR 

SHIRT  WAIST 
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THE 


Stephenson  Waist  Holder  and  Skirt  Supporter* 

What  looks  worse  than  a  gap  between  your  skirt  and  your  waist?      It  spoils  the  effect  of  the  whole 
costume.      Our  Waist  Holder  and  Skirt  Supporter  keeps  skirt  and  waist  together. 

REDUCES    WAIST     LINE. 

Is  always  ready  for  use.      No  sewing  whatever.      Made  of  webbing  and  aluminium.      Will  not  mat 
or  corrode.      Over  a  million   now  in  use. 

AGENTS     WANTED     EVERYWHERE. 

LADIES  can  make  a  regulur  income  selling  them.      They  are  the  greatest  Agents'  article  ever  invented. 
Big  profits!     Quick  sellers!     Every  woman  wants  one,  and  ought  to  have  one.     Agents  can  make  £3  or   £4 
weekly. 

If  you  Wear  it,  it  will  Support  your  Skirt.  if  you  Sell  it,  it  will  Support  You. 


"Write  at  once  for  Sample  and  Terms.       Price^  Post  Free,  t/6* 
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Nourishing, 
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uaker  Oats 


ON    SUMMER    MORNINGS. 


tt  introduces 

Your  Stomach 

To  Your  Breakfast. 


Circular  in  every  packet  referring  to  our   Watch,   Spoon  and 
Forit  Distribution.    Read  it  carefully  and  save  the 
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This  Popular  English  Sweet 
is  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of   Australia. 
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BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


^ 


Lancet, 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


yNORKU 


London,    England. 


A  Useful 


KODAK. 

The    No.  3   FOLDING    POCKET 
KODAK. 


For  Plates  and  Films  (3Jx4J  inches). 

Price  £4    7    6  only. 

Plate  adapter  extra,  15/6. 


Can  be  changed  from  a  Film  to  Plate 
Camera  in  an  Instant. 


Write  for  Art  Catalogrue. 

_^__       To  be. obtained  of  all  Dealers,  and  of 

KODAK  Ltd,  ^*  S,°.'L'-B'S!5rf.7.f.!Ir 

I'leasp  mention  Ihi-  paper. 
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The  Best  Present  for  Home!      Absolutely  the  Latest  Patent! 

KNIFE  AND   FORK^OUSHING    MACHINE 


Is  the  Greatest  Invention  of  the 

Ag'e.  Such  a  Domestic  JIachine  is  as 
necessary  in  a  house  as  the  food  you 
eat ;  one  of  the  first  thing's  that  catches 
the  eye  when  you  sit  down  at  the  table 
is  a  dirty  knife  and  fork  ;  such  a  siyht 
causes  disgTtst  with  your  food,  and 
your  appetite  is  gone. 

CLEANLINESS  IS  THE    FLOWER 
OF    HEALTH  ! 


Cheap,  Durable,  Simple  and 
Reliable. 

Twelve  Knives  cm  be  polished  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  put  six  knives  in  an 
old  Barrel  Knife  Cleaner,  which  is  con- 
tinually getting-  out  of  order  and  costs 
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Seeing;  the  Machine  is 
Believing. 

40-   EACH. 

size  when  fixed  on  a  Table,  17  In. 

Used  in  HOTEL  AUSTRALIA,  GRAND 
CENTRAL,  and  all  other  Leading  Hotels 
and  Kestaurants  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sole  Affents  for  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tra'ia,  and  West  Australia  : 


Peerless  manufacturing  Co., 

333  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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THE   HISTORY    OF  THE    MONTH. 


The      fierce      and     long-enduring 

The        drought  which  has  laid  waste  the 

Drougrht     eastern  half  of  Australia  for  years 

is  creeping  southward,  and  now  is 
•withering,  with  its  hot  breath,  nearly  one-half 
of  Mctoria.  The  Mallee,  the  valleys  of  the 
Loddon  and  the  Goulburn — all  the  northern 
part  of  Victoria,  in  fact,  from  the  ?^Iurray  to 
the  Dividing  Range — are  perishing  under  the 
rainless  skies.  And  the  drought,  as  it  smites 
Victoria,  represents  more  of  human  suffering 
than  even  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales.  The  districts  af- 
fected are  more  thickly  populated.  The  settle- 
ment consists  not  of  great  stations  with  the  area 
•of  European  principalities,  occupied  by  vast 
flocks  and  herds ;  it  is  a  great  farming  belt, 
that  yields  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  the  whole  State.  The  class  aflfected. 
too,  is  of  a  very  fine  type ;  a  prosperovis  and 
industrious  yeomanry,  men  who  own  their 
own  farms  and  are  singularly  independent  in 
character.  Now  their  stock  has  perished ; 
their  prospects  of  a  harvest  have  vanished ; 
their  farms  remain  mere  stretches  of  naked 
soil.  And  in  many  cases  these  once  pros- 
perous farmers  with  their  famihes  are  living 
on  a  diet  of  pollard  and  treacle !  In  the 
northern  States  the  drought  has  killed  with  its 
fierce  breath  sheep  and  cattle  literally  in  mil- 
h'ons ;  but  in  Victoria  it  threaten.s  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  famine  amongst  human  beings. 


Contrasts 


As  the  drought  creeps  nearer  the 
coast  the  strangest  contrasts  be- 
come visible.  The  coastal  dis- 
tricts have  had  an  abundant  rainfall, 
and  through  a  whole  belt  of  rich  country  the 


grass  is  lush,  the  promise  of  harvest  most 
abundant.  A  colour  map  of  Australia  just 
now  would  show  a  centre  of  Sahara-like 
brown,  with  a  coastal  zone  of  the  most  vivid 
green.  The  very  ruin  created  by  the  drought, 
too.  sends  up  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  produce ; 
and  those  who  have  it  are  making  fortunes. 
In  Victoria  a  pleasant  feature  is  the  generous 
fashion  in  which  the  farmers  in  the  coastal 
districts  are  giving  free  pasture  to  the  hunger- 
wasted  stock  of  the  unhappv  farmers  in  the 
Mallee. 

How  profoundly  the  drought  has 

Wheat      affected  the  great  pastoral  industry 

Supplies     ^-^f^  2i\\  its  ofifshoots  can  hardly  be 

expressed  in  figures.  But  it  is 
already  clear  that  it  will  most  tragically 
afi^ect  the  wheat  supply  of  Australia.  In  Vic- 
toria, for  example,  more  than  nine  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  needed  for  food 
and  seed ;  but  the  estimated  deficiency  in  the 
drought  area  reaches  nearly  ten  million 
bushels !  Instead  of  having  millions  of 
bushels  to  export  this  year.  Victoria  will  have 
to  import  for  her  own  needs 'more  than  three 
million  bushels.  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
same  wav.  will  have  to  buy  in  foreign  markets 
not  less  than  five  million  bushels.  Instead  of 
filling  their  pockets  with  gold,  the  price  of  the 
wheat  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the 
farmers  of  Victoria  and  New  South'Wales  will 
probably  need  State  help  to  procure  the  seed 
for  next  year's  harvest ! 

The    sea    cables    are    the    nerve- 

A  threads    of    the     Empire,    linking 

New  Cable  jj-g     scattered     parts     into     living 

imitv.       And     looked     at    in    this 

light,  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  is  a 
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,^enuine  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire.      It  ogives  AustraHa  practically  a  third 
line    of    electrical    communication  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  is  an  "  all  red  "  line.       It  is 
British  throuo^hout  in  ownership  and  control. 
The    Pacific    cable    was  begim  from  political 
rather  than  commercial  motives ;  and.  as  Mr. 
Seddon  put  it.  in  the  congratulatory  message 
he  flashed  along  the  new  cable.  "  the  thread  of 
kinship  is  now  supplemented  by  the  red  line 
of    communication    which    is  in  the  best  in- 
terests   of    the    Empire  and  of    the  dominiop 
over  the  seas."       But  though  the  new  cable 
owes  its  existence  to  political  reasons  it  will 
have   great    commercial  results.       It  destroys 
the  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Tele- 
graphic Company.       It  brings  the  cable  rates 
down    to   a  maximum  of  3s.  per  word  for  the 
general  public,  and  must  effect  a  still  further 
reduction.       It  is  certain,  too,  that  cross  con- 
nections will  be  made  with  Samoa  and  Hono- 
lulu, and  so  to  the  United  States — new  elec- 
trical threads  in  the  cable-web  of  the  Pacific, 
tapping  new  markets.       And  everything  that 
shortens     and    cheapens    communication    be- 
twixt great  trading  centres  must  benefit  the 
world. 

There  is  much  in  the  new  cable 

A  which  appeals  to  the  imagination. 

Great  Feat  jj-^g  gj-g^  message  scut  was  to  the 

King,  and  there  is  a  thrill  of  poetry 
in  its  syllables.  It  was  sent  by  Captain  R. 
Lucas  from  the  cable  steamer  "  Anglia  "  at 
Fiji,  and  ran: 


At  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
cable  it  becomes  possible  for  the  first  time  to  send  a 
message  from  the  antipodes  through  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres  by  cables  entireh'  British. 
This  first  message  to  pass  the  sunrise  by  one  route 
and  the  sunset  by  the  other,  is  properly  addressed  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

But  the  feat  of  laying  the  cable  itself  has  in  it 
many  elements  of  the  picturesque.  The  cable, 
measured  by  the  vast  spaces  it  had  to  cross,  is 
the  tiniest  thread — a  metal  cord  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  a  central  copper  wire 
packed  in  a  girdle  of  eighteen  other  metal 
threads,  all  compacted  with  gutta-percha,  and 
bound  firmly  with  tapes.  This  thread  had  to 
be  stretched  across  the  vast  floor  of  the  Paci- 
fic; and  the  space  from  Fanning  to  Vancouver 
is  the  longest  stretch  yet  covered  by  any  sea 
cable.  Fortunately  the  sea  bed  here  is  a  vast 
plain ;  but  the  ocean  floor  betwixt  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  is  marked  by  almost  Alpine 
irregularities.  And  to  stretch  a  tiny  metal 
thread  across  these,  and  at  a  depth  of  two- 
miles  from  the  sea  surface,  is  a  great  feat.  Yet 
the  Pacific  cable  breaks  the  record  for  speed 
in  the  matter  of  laying.  It  ran  smoothly 
from  the  paying-out  gear  of  the  cable  steamer 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  eight  knots  an  hour,  with- 
out  a  tangle,  a  break,  or  a  hitch !  Great 
Britain  may  be  beaten  in  some  realms  of  in- 
dustry ;  but  no  nation  approaches  it  in  the  skill 
and  speed  with  which  great  sea  cables  are  con- 
structed. Since  it  was  laid,  it  may  be  added, 
the  new  cable  has  been  kept  almost  hot  with 
congratulatory  messages  from  all  civilised 
nations. 


netv  all- British  Cable  VIS  iheCdpe  shewn  thu. 


Pacific  Cible .  shen  thus 


Principal  existing    telegraphic  connections .  shevun  thw. 


hCCH   \ 


••  Daily    Telegraph,"    Sydney.] 

GIRDLING  THE  EARTH-THE  TWO  ALL-BRITISH  CABLES. 

The  ma])  shows  the  Cape  cable,  which   has  l)eeii    working  for  some  time;   and  the  Pacific  cable,  which 

has  iu<t  been  completed. 
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Sir   John    Forrest's    memorandum 

Australian  on  Australian  defence  greatly  im- 

Defence    pressed     the    Imperial    authorities 

and  the  British  press,  and  it  is  easy 

to  understand  why  this  is  the  case.       It  is  not 

merely  that  it  reflects,  on  the  whole,  British 

rather     than     Australian     views.       There     is 

vigour  in  it,  and  conviction,  and  a  gleam  of 

genuine    Imperial    fire.       Take  the  following 

sentences,  for  example : 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  from  a  broid.  common 
standpoint.  If  the  British  nation  is  at  war,  so  are  we; 
if  it  gains  victories  or  suffers  disasters,  so  do  we,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  same  vital  interest  to  us  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  our  supremacy  on  the 
ocean  shall  be  ..maintained.  There  is  only  one  sea 
to  be  supreme  over,  and  we  want  one  fleet  to  be  mis- 
tress over  that  sea.  We  are  bound,  also,  to  consider 
and  to  fully  realise  that  we  belong  to  a  nation  which 
for  centuries  has  been  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  that 
the  position  we  occupy  in  Australia  to-day  in  being 
all  British  territory,  and  having  always  enjoyed  peace 
and  security,  is  absolutely  attributable  to  the  protec- 
tion given  to  us  by  the  Briti>-li  flan^.  Wp  a^"  n'^cus- 
*-^med  to  travel  about  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  or  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to  feel,  when  we 
visit  foreign  countries,  that  our  lives  and  property  are 
secure  and  in  specially  safe  keeping.  We  then  re- 
alise fully  the  great  privilege  and  advantage  of  being 
a  British  i^ubject.  and  feel  proud  when  we  see  the  flag 
of  our  motherland  everywhere  in  evidence,  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  protect  us.  Our  aim  and  object 
should  be  to  make  the  Royal  navy  the  empire's  navy, 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  self-governing  portions 
of  the  empire,  and  not  solely  supported  by  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles. 

These  are  resonant  syllables  that,  no  doubt, 
awaken  fine  echoes.  Sir  John's  arithmetic, 
too,  is  impressive  :• 

Great  Britain  spends  annually  on  her  army  and  navy 
about  £.50,000.000,  or  about  £1  5s.  per  head  of  her 
population.  If  the  Australian  Commonwealth  con- 
tributed in  the  same  proportion  it  would  amount  to 
something  like  £5,000.000  a  year,  whereas  our  entire 
military  and  naval  defence  vote  does  not  exceed 
£800.000  a  year,  or  only  about  4s.  per  head  of  our 
population. 

But  Sir  John  Forrest  hardly  looks 

Austi^iian  ^^  ^^^   problem   from  the  Austra- 

view       lian  standpoint,  and  his  paper  does 

not  reflect  Australian  feeling.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  "there  is  only  one  sea  to 
be  supreme  over,  and  we  want  one  fleet 
to  be  mistress  over  that  sea."  But  need 
that  fleet  be  of  only  one  pattern?  Must  it  be 
so  intensely  centralised  that — unlike  even  the 
army- — it  can  find  no  room  for  varieties  of  ser- 
vice? And  must  Australia's  contribution 
to  it  be  only  in  coin,  and  not  in  men? 
Admiral  Beaumont,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  break  up  our  naval  reserves,  blot  out 
the  State  naval  forces,  and  deny  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  any  personal  share — except 


in  the  shape  of  accidental  units  —  in  the 
defence  of  their  own  waters.  The  Colo- 
nial Conference  was,  after  all.  wiser  than 
either  Admiral  Beaumont  or  Sir  John  Forrest. 
It  at  least  provides  that  certain  ships  of  the 
squadron  shall  be  manned  by  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders ;  so  that  in  this  way  we  shall 
get  that  'best  germ,  of  naval  strength,  sailors 
who  can  man  and  fight  the  ships.  No  one 
wants  to  see  an  "Australian  fleet"  in  any  sense 
which  would  destroy  that  unity  of  the  navy. 
But  for  the  present,  at  least,  if  England  finds 
ships  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  find 
men,  the  ships  thus  manned  will  form  an 
effective  part  of  the  Australian  squadron ;  and 
they  will,  in  addition,  keep  alive  that  sense  of 
a  vocation  for  the  sea,  and  of  a  living  partner- 
ship in  the  navy,  which  it  is  so  important  to 
nourish  in  these  States. 

State  finance  in  New  South  Wales 

N.s.w.       continues  to  attract  the  astonished 

Finance     attention  of  everybody  outside  that 

State,  and  of  most  sensible  people 
inside  it.  In  three  years,  without  any  increase 
of  population  or  enlargement  of  the  functions 
of  the  State,  or  anv  big  public  works,  the  ex- 
penditure has  risen  from  £[1.786,400  to 
£16,126,090.  Federation,  which  substituted  a 
heavy  tariff  for  a  light  tariff,  poured  gold  in  a 
sort  of  tropical  shower  into  the  New  South 
Wales  Treasury ;  and  to  have  money  and  not 
to  spend  it  is  an  altitude  of  virtue  which  for 
the  average  politician  is  quite  impossible.  But 
the  See  Government,  not  content  with  a  swol- 
len revenue,  has  borrowed  lavishly ;  and  the 
revenue  and  loan  expenditure  taken  together 
reach  the  enormous  figures  we  have  given. 
Mr.  Waddell.  the  State  Treasurer,  of  course 
defends  the  finances  of  the  Cabinet.  There 
are,  he  says,  in  substance,  two  conditions  under 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Cabinet  to  spend 
boldly:  the  first  is  when  it  has  a  big  revenue: 
the  second  is  when  it  has  a  small  one !  Mr. 
Waddell,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  honest  man. 
does  not,  of  course,  put  it  quite  so  baldly  as 
this.     He  says : 

When  t'imes  improved,  when  trade  and  commerce  re- 
vived, and  when  money  had  become  more  plentiful, 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  had  invariably, 
no  matter  what  Government  was  in  power,  increased 
according  to  the  improved  conditions  of  the  country.  . 
The  present  Administration  had  done  what  every  other 
Government  had  done  under  similar  circumstances  since 
responsible  government  was  inaugurated.  .  .  But  it 
was  also  necessary  for  the  Government,  on  account  of 
the  unparalleled  drought,  to  expend  more  than  it  other- 
wise would  do  in  order  to  find  employment  for  the 
people  of  the  State. 
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When  this  is  translated  into  unadorned  prose, 
it  means  that  prosperity  and  adversity  ahke  are 
arg'uments  for  spendin^^  every  coin  that  can  be 
collected  or  borrowed.  This  is  the  natural 
logic  of  a  politician.  When  carried  into  prac- 
tice it  explains  the  perennial  crop  of  deficits 
yielded  by  Australasian  politics ;  it  also,  per- 
haps, explains  that  revolt  from  Parliamentary 
leadership  which  has  taken  place  in  Victoria, 
and  mav  vet  make  itself  visible  in  New  South 
AVales.  ' 

Mr.  Shiels,  the  Victorian  Treasurer. 

Victorian    has   delivered   three   interim    Bud- 

Poiittcs     g-ei;  speeches,  and  with  each    new 

flight  of  rhetoric  the  deficit  has  in- 
creased in  bulk.  The  amount  Victoria  is  to 
receive  from  the  Federal  Treasury  has  shrunk ; 
the  drought  hits  the  railway  income  bad'.y ; 
some  unexpected  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  emerged,  some  unfore- 
seen expenditure  on  the  railways  is  found 
necessary.  So  at  last  there  becomes  visible  a 
deficit  of  enormous  dimensions,  computed  at 
£836.500!  This  is  enough  to  strain  the  re- 
sources of  a  community  of  only  1,200,000 
people.  But  fortunately  A^ictoria  is  rich  in 
natural  wealth;  it  is  rich.  too.  in  courage  and 
in  business  ability ;  and  the  sudden  dissolution 
has  given  the  State  a  new  Parliament  of  a 
quite  unique  character.  The  new  House  is, 
for  one  thing,  practically  a  unit ;  there  is.  at 
least,  no  such  division  of  parties  as  enables  the 
Labour  members  to  control  it.  It  is  a  Parlia- 
ment, too,  with  a  mandate,  and  with  a  purpose 
as  emphatic  as  the  mandate  itself.  It  means 
to  put  public  afifairs  on  a  sound  basis ;  and 
whatever  is  necessary  in  the  shape  either  of 
retrenchment,  or  of  new  taxation,  or  of  con- 
stitutional reform,  to  accomplish  this  will  'cer- 
tainly be  done.  A  significant  detail  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  reform,  it  may  be 
added,  is  to  give  the  State  servants  separate 
representation,  and  so  eliminate  the  "  public 
service  vote  "  from  general  politics.  In  Vic- 
toria semi-socialistic  legislation,  with  the 
extravagant  State  expenditure  which  is 
its  inevitable  accompaniment,  will  for  a 
time  suffer  a  steady  reflux.  The  new- 
members  in  the  Victorian  Assembly  in- 
clude not  a  few  able  and  successful  men  of 
business :  and  for  the  whole  House,  under  its 
new  conditions  and  its  new  leadership,  the 
motto  is  "  Work,  and  not  talk." 

Mr.  Irvine  kept  his  pledge  to  the 
Wages  Assemblv  to  restore  the  Factories 
Boards      \ct  {-q  the   Statute   Book,  exactly 

as  it  was  before  the  dissolution,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Royal  Commission  upon 


the  working  of  the  measure  to  bring  in  its 
report.  But  the  Legislative  Council  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  matter.  It  accepts  cheer- 
fully everything  in  the  Bill  except  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wages  Board.  By  a  single  vote 
only,  a  motion  to  cancel  all  existing  Wages 
Boards  was  lost ;  and  the  Bill,  as  it  leaves  the 
Chamber,  cancels  all  Wages  Boards  created 
after  a  certain  date,  and  provides  that  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  must  be  obtained  before 
any  industry  is  brought  under  a  Wages  Board. 
Mr.  Irvine  will  stand  by  his  pledge,  and  a  dis- 
pute betwixt  the  two  Houses  on  the  question 
is  possible.  Neither  House,  however,  likes  the 
Wages  Boards.  They  represent  a  crude  experi- 
ment which  has  been  worked  with  a  violent  class 
bias,  and  has  wrought  much  miscnief.  It  does 
not  serve  ihe  whole  working  class,  but  only  a 
section  of  it.  That  section,  however,  is  fiercely 
bent,  as  is  natural,  on  securing  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  measure.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  the  orators  "  talked  dag- 
gers." at  least,  though  they  do  not  seriously 
intend  to  use  them. 

Religious  strife  threatens  to  be- 
Reiigion  ^ome  a  disturbing  force  in  Aus- 
poiitics  tralian  politics.  In  both  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  Protestant  De- 
fence Associations  have  been  organised ;  and 
in  Sydney,  especially,  the  movement  has  real 
energy.  The  new  association  was  launched 
at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Svdney  Town  Hall, 
a  meeting  that  had  in  it  both  fire  and  passion. 
A  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting  from  Mr. 
Reid,  in  which  he  declared : — "  I  have  always 
striven  to  keep  public  affairs  from  sectarian 
influences ;  but  I  should  be  indeed  blind  if  I 
were  not  aware  that  the  political  party  with 
which  I  am  associated  has  been  persistently 
handicaped  by  such  influences  for  many  years 
past."  Sir  Edmund  Barton  shocked  the  sen- 
sibilities of  many  Protestants  by  paying  what 
is  described  as  "  an  ofBcial  visit  to  the  Pope." 
According  to  a  report  in  the  "Catholic  Press." 
of  Sydney.  Sir  Edmund  told  ■  his  Holi- 
ness that  "  so  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  Australian  Government  the  Catholics 
might  rely  on  receiving  in  Australia  a  greater 
share  of  liberality  and  benevolence  than  they 
enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire."  And  a 
netition  to  the  Federal  Parliament  is  being 
largely  siened  declaring  that  "  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Sir  Edmund  Barton  has  misrepre- 
sented the  fee'ings  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  pray  that 
vour  Honourable  House  will  strenuously  op- 
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pose  the  conferment  upon  him  of  any  position 
of  honour  or  dio^nity  in  the  Commonwealth 
until  his  actions  here  referred  to  have  received 
the  endorsement  of  an  electorate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Sir  Edmund  Barton,  on  his 
part,  declares  his  visit  to  the  Pope  was  merely 
»n  act  of  respect  to  "  one  of  the  most  cour- 
teous g-entlemen  in  Europe,"  and  he  "  merely 
told  his  Holiness  that  there  was  more  relig-ious 
tolerance  in  Australia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  he  could  be  assured 
that  as  time  went  on  the  existin,^  spirit  of 
tolerance  would  not  diminish."  But  in  offer- 
ing this  remark  to  the  Pope  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  was  surely  very  unjust  to  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  What  "  religious  tolerance  "  is 
there  in  Australia  which  does  not  exist,  sav. 
in  Canada   or  in  Great  Britain? 


What 
Kindles 
the  Fire 


It  is  easy  to  understand  the  forces 
which  are  setting  in  motion  this 
wave  of  Protestant  feeling.  In 
Victoria  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  refuses  to  accept  State  education,  and 
maintains  its  own  schools ;  and.  as  a  card  in 
the  political  game,  it  does  its  best  to  prevent 
Protestants  casting  out  that  element  of  too 
acrid  secularism  in  the  State-schools  which 
affronts  their  conscience.  Roman  Catholic 
policy,  in  a  word,  is  to  keep  Protestants  dis- 
satisfied in  the  hope  that  the  State-school 
system  may  break  down.  And  the  Protes- 
tants in  that  State,  who  find  themselves 
cheated  of  their  wish  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
minority,  are  at  last  growing  angry.  In 
New  South  Wales  there  is  an  obstinate  belief 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  per- 
mitted by  easy-going  politicians  to  exploit 
the  State ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  a  pretty  gift  for  a 
rhetoric  that  stings.  Cardinal  Moran's  at- 
tack on  Protestant  missions,  and  Arch- 
bishop Redwood's  notorious  sermon  at  the 
opening  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  have  left 
memories  that  rankle. 


Creed  There  is  a  general  feeling,  it  may 
In  the  state  be  added,  which  does  not  seem  to 
Depart-  ^g  justified  by  the  facts,  that 
""^^  Roman  Catholics  get  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  State  employment.  Roman 
Catholic  priests  do,  no  doubt,  take  a  busy  and 
semi-paternal  interest  in  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  their  flocks;  and  in  some  departments 
of  work  Roman  Catholics — not  as  the  result  of 
their  creed,  but  by  the  action  of  merely  social 
forces — will  always  be  in  a  majority.  Irish- 
men, somehow,  take    naturally    to    the  police 


force,  and  the  majority  of  Irishmen  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Three  servant  girls  out  of 
every  four  belong  to  the  same  Church.  In 
any  gang  of  labourers — whether  on  a  railway 
cutting  or  anywhere  else — the  majority  will 
probably  be  Roman  Catholics.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  to  justify  the  charge  that 
the  State  departments  in  Australia  are  con- 
gested with  Roman  Catholics.  In  Melbourne, 
Archbishop  Carr  denies  that  he  has  ever  tried 
to  secure  State  appointments  for  members  of 
his  flock,  and  produces  an  of^cial  memo,  from 
the  Railway  Department  declaring  that  no 
question  of  creed  has  ever  been  considered  in 
making  appointments.  An  interesting  re- 
turn supplied  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Sydney, 
showing  the  religious  denominations  to  which 
persons,  employed  in  the  Government  service 
belonsf-       The  return  was  as  follows : 
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Church  of  England . .     . . 

46..58  !  47.38 

14.547 

14,476 

Roman  Catholic 

25.96  j  23.49 

7.212 

8,068 

]\Ietho(l-;st 

10.29  1     9  87 

3.031 

3,198 

Presbyterian       

9.91  1  12.58 

3.863 

3,080 

Baptist 

1.24  1     1.13 

346 

385 

Conijregationalist      . .     . .     | 

1.86  1     2.69 

825 

578 

Lutheran      ' 

..55  j       .20 

61 

171 

Church  of  Christ     . .     . . 

.26  !       .25 

78 

81 

Salvation   Army 

.72         .30 

91 

224 

Unitaran 1 

.06         .17 

51 

19 

Other  Christians      .  .      . .     | 

.75         .68 

208 

233 

•Jews      

.48  i       .14 

42 

149 

Other    Non-Christians  . . 

.60  ''.       .09 

27 

186 

Freethinker.    Agnostic.. 

.26  1       ..37 

115 

81 

Indetinite 

.01  1       .02 

6 

.3 

No  denomination    . .     . .     j 

.34  1       ..58 

177 

lOJ 

No  religion        

.13         .06 

20 

40 

Object  to   state  and   un-     | 

! 

specified | 

—  j     — 

378 

— 

Totals 1 

100.00  1100.00  1 

31.078 

1  31,07S 

These  figures  certainly 

V-  sho' 

kV  tha 

t  the 

public 

service    in    Australia    reflects  with  rough  ac- 
curacy the  general  religious  landscape. 
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The  general  election  in  New  Zea- 
The  N.z.    land  takes  place  on  November  26 ; 
Elections   and  Mr.   Seddon.  with    character- 
istic hopefulness — and  hope  in  liim 
is     a     real     element     of      power — announces 
that    he    expects    an    even    bigger    majority 
than    that    which    the    ballot-boxes    yielded 
him     in     1899.         He     then     controlled     53 
votes    in     a    House     of    74;    and    all     poli- 
tical records  will  be  shattered  if  he  emerges 
at  the  end  of   1902  with   a   majority  as   big. 
Certainly   the   omens   are   favourable   for   the 
Ministry.        Ministerial     candidates     abound; 
while  Opposition  candidates  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  in  many  cases  are  half  reluctant.    No 
great  question  of  State  policy  divides  the  com- 
munity.     The  single  charge  levelled  against 
the  Administration  is  that  it  spends  too  much ; 
l)ut  New  Zealand  is  very  prosperous,  and  a 
l)rocession  of  surpluses  is.  for  the  crowd,  at 
least,  a  sufficient  defence  against  all  charges 
of  extravagance.      The  Prohibition  campaign 
is  being  urged  with  great  vigour;  but  a  new 
and  more  sober  note  is  discernible  in  its  policy. 
No  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  capture 
the  colony  as  a  whole,  but  a  most  energetic  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  win  local  victories,  and 
so  widen  the  area  of  prohibition,  and  capture 
the  colony  in  detail.       The  vote  in  the  local 
option  polls  is  cast  at  the  same  time  as  the 
votes   for  the   Parliamentary   contest ;   and   it 
is    probable    that    the    temperance    party  will 
win    in    many    localities.       The    recoil    from 
ultra-secularism  in  the  State-scliools  is  visible 
in  New  Zealand,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia.     A  sort  of  voluntary  plebiscite  has 
been  taken  in  manv  districts  on  the  question 
whether  Scripture  lessons,  with  non-sectarian 
explanations,  are  to  find  a  place  in  the  school 
course,  with  the  result  that  votes  recorded  are 
more  than  4  to  i  in  favour  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  Seddon  landed  at  Auckland  on 
Mr.  Seddon  Octobcr  25.  and  has  been  every- 
on  HisTour^y|-,gi-g  most  cordiallv  received.  He 
declares  himself  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  Six  out 
of  eight  proposals  he  submitted  to  the  Council 
were  carried ;  and  he  claims  that  he  practi- 
cally shaped  the  new  arrangements  as  to  naval 
defence.  Mr.  Seddon  plainly  does  not  think 
much  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier;  their  imperialism  is  of  a  more  neutral 
tint  than  his !  The  one  thing  that  completely 
satisfies  Mr.  Seddon  is  the  position  New  Zea- 
land holds  in  British  opinion  : 

I  may  be,  perhaps,  unconsciously  biassed,  but. 
making  every  allowance  for  that.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
*hat,  with  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zea- 


land, at  the  present  time,  holds  the  first  position. 
This  is  in  no  way  derogatory  to  what  has  been  done  by 
Australia  and  Canada  or  the  Cape  Colonists,  or  those 
in  Natal.  Circumstances  have  favoured  New  Zealand. 
The  number  of  troops  she  sent  to  South  Africa  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  population  than  those  sent  by 
the  Mother  Country,  and  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
either  Canada  or  Australia.  Her  sons  have  been  equal 
on  the  field  to  any  of  those  dominions  over  the  seag; 
and  then  she  has  the  Maoris  thrown  in  as  a  balancing 
power.  The  Maoris,  by  the  way,  were  very  popular  in 
London. 

This  is  the  robust  confidence  in  his  own 
colonv  which  endears  Mr.  Seddon  to  a  New 
Zealand  crowd ! 

If  we  mav  believe  some  of  the  New 


"•■•        Zealand  '  papers,    the     one     thin 


cr 


®Fu?u"e^  which  New  Zealand  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  forgive  Mr.  Seddon  is — the 
circumstance  that  he  has  come  'back  to  the 
colony !  Eight  members  of  Parliament  out  of 
everv'ten,  it  seems,  had  persuaded  themselves 
that' Mr.  Seddon  proposed  to  shine  in  some 
new  political  firmament,  and  New  Zealand 
was  to  see  him  no  more.  This  meant,  of 
course,  a  new  Premier,  a  reconstructed  Cabi- 
net, and  new  and  delightful  prospects  of  office. 
And  all  this  pleasing  prospect  is  destroyed  by 
Mr.  Seddon's  return!  Mr.  Seddon.  like  the 
heroic  Mrs.  Micawber.  announces  that  he  will 
"  never,  never  forsake  "  the  object  of  his  poli- 
tical afifecitions ;  and  New  Zealand,  according 
to  some  journals,  feels  almost  more  bored  as 
a  result  than  even  Mr.  Micawber  did  with  his 
wife's  too  loudly  vocal  loyalty.  But  all  this 
mav  be  dismissed  as  mere  party  satire.  Mr. 
Seddon  returns  to  New  Zealand  with  new  i^res- 
tige  from  his  English  visit.  His  denials  that 
he  ever  intended  to  leave  New  Zealand  are 
stentorian;  vet  a  curiouslv  enuivocal  note  is 
audible  in  them.  Was  he  offered  a_  Colonial 
Governorship  anywhere?     His  reply  is  : 

In  the  hishest  flights  of  fancy  I  was  not  egotistical 
enough  to  think  that  such  an  offer  would  or  could  be 
made,  and  before  leaving  for  London  T  publicly  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  remain  in  New  Zealand.  Mv 
future  as  a  public  man  rests  in  great  measure  with 
the  people  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Statement  that  his  future  as  a  public  man 
rests  "  in  a  great  measure  "  with  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  does  not  bring  doubt  to  an  end; 
but  only  makes  it  more  curious. 

The     x\ustralian     is  energetic     in 

"''*'®        evervthing,    but    is    perhaps    most 

""^'cup*""^  energetic  in  his  pleasures ;  and  it 

is  curious  to  note  how  little  even 
the  stupendous  calamity  of  the  drought  has 
affected  the   great  race   gatherings   either    in 
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Sydney  or  in  Melbourne.  The  crowds  were 
never  g-reater,  the  costumes  never  more 
brilHant,  the  betting-  never  more  reckless. 
Two  of  the  g-reat  industries  of  Australia 
-are  shaken  into  temporary  ruin ;  sheep 
have  perished  in  millions ;  half  the  wheat 
harvest  is  destroyed ;  five  of  the  Austra- 
lian States  out  of  six  are  wrestling-  with 
deficits ;  there  is  retrenchment  everywhere. 
But  the  one  thing-  which  the  droug-ht  cannot 
wither,  nor  retrenchment  abridg-e,  nor  busi- 
ness perplexities  overcast,  is  the  Mel'bourne 
Cup,  and  the  nimbus  of  g-ambling  which  sur- 
rounds it!  A  dozen  bets  on  the  g^reat  race 
recorded  in  a  sing-le  issue  of  the  daily  papers 
amounted  to  £32,000!  Tattersall's  '  sweeps, 
though  a  dozen  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
discharged  at  them,  are  on  as  stupendous  a 
scale  as  ever.  All  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
tended, shows  how  exhaustless  is  the  courag^e, 
how  unquenchable  the  g-aiety,  of  the  Austra- 
lian. He  smiles  at  famine,  and  takes  the  odds 
lig-ht-heartedb-  in  the  very  face  of  disaster. 
But  it  also  shows  how  strong-  and  passionate 
IS  the  g-ambling:  impulse  in  Australian  blood. 

The  character  of  the  judicial  bench 
Judicial  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
Honour     2LS  liig^h   as  auywhcrc    throug-hout 

the  civilised  world,  and  a  charg-e 
afifecting-  the  personal  character  of  a  jud.ge  is 
almost  unknown.  In  Western  Australia,  how- 
ever, a  Royal  Commission  has  been  inquiring 
-into  certain  charges  made  ag-ainst  Mr.  Justice 
Pprker.  Mr.  Georg-e,  a  member  of  the  West 
Australian  Parliament,  charg-ed  Mr.  Justice 
Parker  in  the  House  with  having-  paid  a  sum 
of  money  practically  as  blackmail  in  order  to 
prevent  the  publication  in  the  daily  paper  of 
articles  reflecting-  upon  him.  The  Royal 
Commission  which  tried  the  case  was  strong-  in 
its  personnel,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward 
Stone,  being"  in  the  chair ;  the  inquiry  was  very 
thorou^gh,  and  the  Commission  unanimously 
found  in  favour  of  Mr.  Justice  Parker.  It  is 
declared  that  not  one  charg^e  is  proved.  The 
report  says :  "  We  cannot  but  deeply  reg-ret 
that  Mr.  Georg-e  should  have  connected  Mr. 
Parker's  name  with  so  serious  a  charg-e  with- 
out having-  any  evidence  whatever  to  support 
it."  A  scandal  seriously  aiTecting  the  judicial 
"bench  has  yet  to  emerge  in  either  Australia  or 
New  Zealand. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  judicial 

Labour     bench  is  being-  drawn  into  the  secu- 

Risks       i^j.  strife  betwixt  labour  and  capital, 

it  is  certain  that  judg^es  will  more 

and    more    be    exposed    to    gusts    of    popular 


abuse.  In  three  States  they  have  jurisdiction 
over  wages  disputes.  As  long  as  their  deci- 
sions are  in  favour  of  the  workers,  all  is  well ; 
but  if  their  decisions  are  adverse  to  labour, 
they  run  the  risk  of  class  attack.  A  judge, 
both  on  account  of  his  education  and  of  the 
class  from  which  he  naturally  springs,  is  liable 
to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  working-men.  The 
workers  are  very  apt  to  think  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  their  interests  must  spring  from  a 
guilty  cause,  and  they  make  their  complaints 
loudly  audible  both  in  press  and  Parliament. 
All  this  has  happened  in  New  Zealand ;  it  is 
happening  in  New  South  Wa!es ;  and  it  has 
happened,  in  a  bad  form,  in  Western  Australia. 
Here  the  President  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  INIoorhead,  gave  a  decision  uphold- 
ing "  freedom  of  contract."  or  the  right  to 
employ  non-unionists,  and  he  is  being  bitterly 
assailed  by  Labour  members  in  Parliament, 
while  a  petition  for  his  removal  has  been  got 
up  by  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  Mr. 
Justice  Moorhead,  unfortunately,  has  not  that 
gift  for  silence  so  necessary  both  to  the  comfort 
and  the  dignity  of  a  judge  ;  he  defended  himself 
by  a  lengthy  speech  in  his  own  court,  and,  as 
he  is  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  broke  down 
with  emotion,  and  has  since  been  seriously  ill. 
The  case  illustrates  the  new  peril  which  over- 
shadows the  judicial  bench  when  it  is  made  the 
arbitrator  in  trade  disputes. 

Strange     tales     are     told     in     the 

A  criminal     courts ;     but     no     more 

Big  Rogue  startling    tale    of    fraud     and     of 

credulity  can  well  be  imagined 
than  that  which  was  recited  in  the  trial  of 
"  Pastor  "  Worthington  at  Melbourne.  Pastor 
Worthington  was  a  rogue  of  a  dangerous 
type,  and  had  some  dangerous  gifts.  He  had 
the  jesthetic  countenance  of  an  artist,  the 
hyacinthine  locks  of  a  poet ;  he  could  talk  like 
a  saint  and  lie  like  a  devil.  He  belonged,  too, 
to  that  dangerous  class  of  rogues  who  haunt 
the  borderland  of  religion.  He  talked  an  unin- 
telligible dialect  borrowed  from  the  literature 
of  all  creeds,  pagan  or  Christian.  The  rogue, 
in  this  case,  however,  was  a  less  wonderful 
phenomenon  than  his  dupes.  He  came 
to  New  Zealand  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  the 
United  States;  and  he  instantly  gathered 
round  him  a  huge  circle  of  gaping  believers. 
He  was  detected  at  length  and  disappeared, 
onlv  to  emerge,  in  turn,  and  attract  round 
himself  new  circles  of  fools,  in  Hobart  and 
Melbourne.  Everywhere  he  lied,  he  cheated, 
he  plundered ;  then  he  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Syd- 
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ney,  and  was  its  pastor  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  arrest  on  a  charg^e  of  obtaining^  money 
under  false  pretences  from  a  silly  woman  in 
Melbourne.  Never  did  a  rog^ue  employ  arts 
more  absurd  and  childish  than  this  particular 
scoundrel ;  yet  never  were  lies  more  pros- 
perous. His  defence  was  that  the  woman  he 
plundered  had  seduced  him,  and  g^iven  him 
her  money  as  his  price.  The  judicial  com- 
ment on  that  defence  was  a  sentence  of  seven 
vears'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The 
significance  of  the  Worthington  case  lies  in 
the  g-limpse  it  ofTers  of  the  vast,  uncharted, 
and  measureless  realms  of  human  credulity. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  age  of  scepticism  ; 
but  the  age  in  which  a  Pastor  Worthington 
thrives  is  very  much  more  an  "  age  of  faith  " 
than  that  which  believed  in  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  cherished  hairs  from  the  tail  of  his  donkev 
as  charms  of  priceless  worth. 

Anything     that     happens     in     the 
The  French  pacific    is    of   Supreme  interest    to 
the  Pacific  both  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  some  curiosity  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  sudden  visit  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Caledonia,  M.  Feillet,  to  Paris.    He  was  sum- 
moned by  a  cablegram  from  the  French  Colo- 
nial Minister,  which  ran  :  "  Necessary  that  I 
should  promptly  confer  with  you  regarding  a 
most    important    question  of    interest  to    the 
colony."   .  What  has  emerged  w^hich  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia 
to  hurry  in  this  fashion  to  Paris?     Is  it  some 
question    of    French    policy    as    to    the    New 
Hebrides :  or  is  there  any  question  of  resum- 
ing the  exportation  of  convicts  to  New  Cale- 
donia itself?       M.  Feillet  was  interviewed  as 
he    passed    through    Sydney;    he  franklv    de- 
clared that  in  French  eyes  the  New  Hebrides 
were  "a  natural  appanage"  to  New  Caledonia, 
pad  French  residents  there  are  anxious  to  see 
them    formally  annexed    by  France.       Much 
water,  however,  must    run    under   the  bridge 
before  that  happens!       As  to  a  new  stream 
of  French   convicts  flowing  into  the  Pacific, 
_M.  Feillet  says  that,  personally,  he  is  against 
it.      No  convicts  have  been  sent  to  New  Cale- 
donia   for    the    last  five  years,  and  a  petition 
signed    by    1.200    residents    in  the  island  has 
been  sent  to  Paris  against  the  resumption    of 
the  convict  system.    "  I  don't  think  the  people 
of  Australia."  says  M.  Feillet,  "  need  have  any 
fears   on    the   matter."   This   is   pleasant,   but 
not  quite  authoritative.       If  new  shiploads  of 
convicts,  however,  do  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Pacific,  it  may  be  safely  said 
there  will  be  '"  wigs  on  the  green." 


The  diocese  of  Melbourne  has  at 

New  ^^^^  §^°*  ^^^  "^^  bishop,  and  ap- 
Bishop  parently  the  choice  is  a  very  happy 
one.  Canon  Lowther  Clarke  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  is  a  sturdy  north  country- 
man, strong  in  brain  and  body,  with  a  proved 
genius  for  administration.  A  modern  bishop 
has  to  possess  many  of  the  gifts  of  a  rope- 
walker.  He  must  keep  his  equilibrium  amid 
the  pull  of  the  opposite  forces,  and  must  be 
able  to  walk  upon  a  very  narrow  footpath 
without  diverging  from  it  on  either  side.  The 
very  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  label- 
ling the  new  Bishop  proves  that  he  possesses 
this  art.  He  belongs,  it  is  announced,  to  no 
party,  but  is  friendly  to  them  all.  If  he  is  a 
High  Churchman,  he  is  ''not  too  high;"  if  a 
Low  Churchman,  "  not  too  low ;"  if  a  Broad 
Churchman,  "  not  too  'broad."  His  ecclesi- 
astical dimensions,  in  a  word,  are  perfect. 
Bishop  Clarke  is  a  strong,  level-headed  man, 
rich  in  saving  common  sense,  who  will  run  to 
no  extreme  in  any  direction.  Melbourne  has 
had  three  bishops,  and,  curiously  enough,  all 
of  them  have  been  childless  men.  When 
Bishop  Clarke  arrives,  for  the  first  time 
Bishopscourt  in  Melbourne  will  echo  to    the 
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tread  of  children's  feet,  and  to  the  sound  of 
children's  voices. 

A     tragical     wreck,     with     some 

strain  e     te^^^b'     picturesquc     details,     has 

Cargo       taken     place    during    the    month. 

The  steamer  "  Ventnor,"  from 
Wellington  to  Hong-Kong,  struck  a  reef  to 
the  south  of  Mount  Egmont,  oflf  the 
New  Zealand  coast.  The  captain  got 
his  ship  off  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
with  greater  courage  than  judgment,  and  two 
davs  afterw^ard  the  ship  went  down,  one  boat 
being  swamped — the  captain,  the  third  mate, 
and  seven  of  the  crew  perishing.  So  far  the 
story  of  the  wreck  is  commonplace ;  but  part 
of  its  cargo  consisted  of  500  cofifins  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  as  many  dead  Chinamen. 
The  operation  of  collecting  these  bones  from 
all  the  cemeteries  of  New  Zealand  spread 
through  months.  The  bones  of  a  dead 
Chinaman  can  hardly  be  supposed  ito  have 
any  commercial  value ;  yet  the  contents  of 
these  500  coffins  were  actually  insured  for 
something  like  £5,000!  The  Chinaman  is  one 
of  the  most  nomadic  of  human  beings,  and  he 
is  as  unsentimental  as  he  is  nomadic.  Rut  it 
turns  out  that,  like  Goldsmith's  traveller,  he 
drags  at  each  remove  from  his  native  soil  a 
lengthening  chain.  He  is  not  anxious  to  go 
back  to  China  in  his  lifetime,  but  is  piously 
anxious  that  after  he  is  dead  his  bones  should 
rest  under  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  Fully 
£6,000  had  been  spent  in  collecting  the  human 
bone-yard  the  "  Ventnor  "  carried ;  and  for 
the  Celestial  mind  there  will  be  more  grief  at 
the  thought  of  those  500  sets  of  bones  tossing 
in  "  the  salt  estranging  sea  "  ofif  the  New  Zea- 
land coast  than  if  as  many  living  Chinamen  had 
been  drowned.  Through  all  the  forecastles 
of  British  merchant  ships,  however,  there  will 
be  the  conviction  that  those  500  dead  China- 
men were  sufficient  to  sink  the  "  Ventnor,'" 
without  the  assistance  of  any  reef ! 

Both  labour  and  capital  are  organ- 
organising  ising  themselves  on  a  Federal 
the  Forces  gc^le    throughout    the    Australian 

Commonwealth.  The  Labour 
party  has  shown  more  both  of  insight  and  of 
energy  in  this  matter  than  the  employers  have 
done.  A  Labour  policy  victorious  in  the 
Commonwealth  would  necessarily  carry  with 
it  supremacy  in  each  State ;  and  Federation  has 
given  the  Labour  party,  so  far,  a  power  of 
which  it  hardly  dreamed.  But  a  Federated 
Association  of  Employers  has  been  organised, 
and    held    its    first    conference    in    Melbourne 


during  the  month.  The  platform  of  the  Asso- 
ciation includes  such  planks  as  these : 

To  oppose  Government  interference  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

To  oppose  the  nationaUsation  of  industries  and  manu- 
factures. 

To  oppose  the  undue  domination  in  Parliament  of  the 
Labour  or  any  other  party  which  has  extreme  socialism 
for  its  object. 

To  defend  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  industries  from  harassing  legis- 
lation and  taxation. 

To  encourage  enterprise  and  investment  of  capital  by 
legislation  giving  security  and  confidence  to  investors 
in  all  industries. 

The  heads  of  great  business  firms,  as  a  rule, 
pay  little  attention  to  politics ;  and,  so  far,  they 
fail  in  what  may  be  called  civic  duty.  They 
are  finding  out,  however,  that  if  they  "  let 
politics  alone."  politics  will  not  let  them  alone. 
The  drift  of  legislation  threatens  their  control 
of  their  own  affairs ;  and  a  common  peril  is 
crystallising  into  unity  employers  throughout 
the  whole  Commonwealth. 


LONDON,  Oct.  I. 

The  month  of  September  was  re- 
„  T**.®   .     markable    because    of    the    entire 

Political         ,  ^  ,     1  . 

Outlook  absence  of  any  speech  by  any  im- 
portant political  man  on  either 
side.  Legislators  have  been  enjoying  their 
holiday,  knowing  that  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber their  noses  will  be  once  more  to  the  grind- 
stone. But  although  the  political  platform 
has  been  silent,  the  agitation  against  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  has  grown  and  deepened  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  Sir  William  Walrond,  the 
late  Government  Whip,  has  not  hesitated  pub- 
licly to  declare  that  some  compromise  must  be 
made  if  the  Bill  is  to  be  got  through.  If  they 
refuse  the  late  Whip's  advice,  they  will  either 
have  to  drop  their  Bill  or  attempt  to  force  it 
through  bv  a  rigorous  employment  of  the 
closure.  It  is  difficult  to  see  which  alterna- 
tive would  have  the  more  damaging  effect 
upon  the  position  of  the  Ministry.  The 
general  expectation  seems  to  be  that,  whatever 
happens  this  session.  Ministers  will  be  so 
weakened  that  a  dissolution  earh'  next  year 
is  very  probable.  The  Opposition  is  united 
and  enthusiastic,  and  makes  no  secret  of  its 
determination  to  use  all  the  opportunities  of 
debate  that  are  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  thoroughly  discussing  and  amend- 
ing every  clause  of  the  Bill.  If  they  do  this, 
they  can  easily  protract  the  debate  until 
Christmas.      To  defeat  these  tactics,  Mr.  Bal- 
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four  may  attempt  to  force  the  Bill  through  by 
the  tmsparing:  use  of  the  closure.  But  his 
followers  are  not  by  any  means  so  much  in 
love  with  the  Bill  as  to  accord  unwavering 
support  to  such  a  high-handed  measure.  Fail- 
ing cosure,  the  Bill  must  either  be  dropped  or 
transformed. 

The        .Speculation    in    political    quarters 

caicuia-     runs  somewhat  on  these  lines.      If 

tionsofthe  ]^jinisters  amend  the  Bill  so  as  to 

Quidnuncs  -^^^^^^^    ^i^^    Opposition    to    asscut 

to  its  passing,  they  must  alienate  the  only  sec- 
tion of  their  supporters  that  cares  anything 
about  it.  If  they  drop  it.  their  prestige  is 
gone.  If  thev  use  the  closure,  they  will  sub- 
ject the  allegiance  of  their  wavering  support- 
ers to  such  a  strain  as  to  weaken  them  almost 
as  much  as  if  they  abandoned  it.  In  those 
circumstances  the  Ministry  is  likely  to  fall  in 
the  next  six  months.  The  Liberals  will  be 
summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  the  Union- 
ists will  do  all  in  their  power  to  postpone  a 
dissolution  for  a  twelvemonth.  When  the 
dissolution  takes  place,  the  Unionist  Opposi- 
tion will  go  to  the  country  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, alleging  that  all  the  misfortunes 
have  happened  owing  to  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  his  best  to  secure  a  majority 
which  will  lead  to  the  instalment  of  a  Cham- 
berlain Administration.  To  defeat  these  tac- 
tics it  is  argued  that  the  true  course  for  the 
Liberals  to  adopt  would  be  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration and  appeal  to  the  country  at  once. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  constituencies  what  the  result  would  be. 
]\Ir.  Balfour  has  no  mandate  from  the  country 
of  any  kind ;  the  present  majority  was  elected 
solely  upon  the  war  issue:  and  peace  being 
now  declared,  the  majority  has  no  moral  sup- 
port, and  the  sooner  we  have  a  dissolution  the 
better. 

The  meetings  of    the  great  Xon- 
The  Non-    conformist     bodies,     notablv     the 

conform  ist    _  ...  j  tS  •    ^ 

Revolt  Congregationalist  and  Baptist 
Unions,  have  made  it  clear  that 
if  the  Bill  is  forced  through  as  it  stands,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  earnest,  even  if  mistaken, 
ratepayers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  take 
joyfully  the  distraining  of  their  goods,  and 
face  the  penalty  of  imprisonmcnr.  rather  than 
consent  to  pay  rates  for  what  they  regard  as 
a  new  Church  rate.  This,  of  course,  is  rebel- 
lion— the  rebellion  of  passive  resistance.  It 
is  not  a  policy  which  can  be  adopted  by  any 
man  or  any  party  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  but  the  right  to  resort 
to  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties. 


The  right  of  the  State  to  compel  payment  ot 
rates  or  taxes  is  in  this  country  always  strictly 
confined  to  those  frontiers  which  are  not  ac- 
curatelv  defined,  but  which,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, mav  be  said  to  consist  of  an  invisible 
line  which,  if  crossed,  will  compel  loyal  and 
law-abiding  citizens  to  go  to  prison  rather 
than  pav  the  money.  It  is  so  unpleasant  to 
go  to  prison,  and  so  disagreeable  to  have  your 
goods  distrained  upon,  that  the  State  usuallv 
has  a  fairlv  free  hand,  and  can  do  pretty  much 
as  it  pleases ;  but  when  once  the  line  is  crossed, 
its  actions  can  be  paralysed  with  the  greatest 
ease.  We  should  be  paying  Church  rates  to 
this  dav  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  persistent, 
obstinate  refusal  of  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
probablv  not  numbering  more  than  a  score, 
who  made  the  collection  of  a  Church  rate  the 
occasion  for  an  appeal  to  this  ultima  ratio  of 
passive  resistance. 

While    Sacramentarians,    Catholic 

The  Real    ^^^  Anglican,  are  compelling  the 

"rob^em"  Government   to   risk   its   existence 

upon  an  effort  to  give  the  neces- 
sary sectarian  atmosphere  to  secular  educa- 
tion, the  representatives  of  science  have  been 
meeting  at  Belfast  to  remind  the  nation  of 
what  is  the  real  educational  problem.  Prof. 
Dewar.  whose  knighthood  is  said  to  have  gone 
by  mistake  to  his  whisky-making  namesake, 
presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Belfast,  and  in  his  inaugural  address 
he  took  occasion  to  emphasise  the  grave  peril 
in  which  we  stand  by  subordinating  educa- 
tional ef^ciency  to  sectarian  controversy.  We 
quote  elsewhere  the  most  salient  passages  of 
his  address,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  superior 
organisation  of  Germany  for  training  in  ap- 
plied chemistrv  with  that  w'hich  exists  in  this 
country-.  "  The  German  population  had 
reached  a  point  of  general  training  and  spe- 
cialised equipment  which  it  will  take  us  two 
generations  of  hard  and  intelligently  directed 
educational  v\^ork  to  attain."  The  same  lesson 
was  insisted  upon  by  other  speakers  who  fol- 
lowed him.  Professor  Perry,  Professor  Arm- 
strong, and  Dr.  Cannan  expressed  themselves 
on  our  educational  deficiencies  in  terms  which 
the  "  Times  "  summarises,  with  fair  accuracy, 
as  amounting  to  a  combined  declaration  of 
opinion  that  education  properly  so  called 
scarcely  exists  in  our  country  at  all ;  that  w^e 
are  losing  and  wasting  millions  annually  for 
the  lack  of  it,  and  many  other  things  far  more 
precious  than  millions,  such  as  the  art  of  living 
in  the  world  with  an  intelligent  perception  of 
its  laws,  moral,  economical,  and  physical.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  their  speeches,  the  fate  of 
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the  Education  Bill  will  probably  be  decided 
much  more  on  sectarian  than  on  educational 
issues. 

The        Lord    Dudley    has    taken    up    his 

Govern-     quarters    as     Viceroy    at     Dublin 

mentand    Castle ;  but  sometliinof  more  than 

Ireland  ,  r  ,x.  °.,,    . 

a  cnangfe  01  Viceroy  will  be  neces- 
sary  to   deliver  the   Government    from   their 
Irish  difficulties.      After  seven  years,  during 
which  they  have  had  Ireland  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hand,  our  strong-  Unionist  Ministers  have 
succeeded  in  pleasing  nobody.    The  landlords 
and   the   old   garrison   party   are  more   angry 
with  them  than  the  Irish  Nationalists.      Mr. 
Wyndham  has  proclaimed  Dublin  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  although  the  city  is  admittedly 
almost  crimeless.      The  Corporation  by  forty 
votes  to  six  has  protested  against  the  applica- 
tion of  coercion  to  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  a  great  mass-meeting  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
has    shown    that    popular    feeling    is    deeply 
aroused   on   the   question.       But   this  belated 
display  of  vigour  in  the  old  sense  is  far  from 
satisfying  the  partisans  of  law  and  order.    The 
Duke   of  Abercorn   has    solemnly    reminded 
them  of  the  awful  consequences  which  follow 
their  neglect  of  the  warnings  of  the  Irish  Loy- 
ilists,  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  by  way  of  showing- 
energy,  is    prosecuting    the    newspapers    and 
threatening  to  clap  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment into  gaol.     His  claws  are  clipped  in  that 
direction,  however,  by  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  keeeping  the  Irish  Nationalists  at  West- 
minster in  full  force  in  order  that  their  votes 
mav  be  available  in  support  of  the  Education 
Bill.      It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  miseries 
of  a  Government  that  is  torn  in  twain  between 
its  desire  to  punish   Irish  members  for  their 
acts  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  count 
uoon  their  votes  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      The  "  Times  "  is  very  angry, 
and  declares  that  British  statesmen,  with  the 
best   intentions    and   apparently    the     clearest 
views,  no  sooner  go  over  to  Ireland  than  they 
seem  to  slip  down  at  once  into  the  quagmire 
of  a  futile  and  vacillating  eclecticism.      Surely, 
if  British  statesmen  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  in   Ireland,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
allow  Irish  statesmen  a  chance  of  governing 
their  own  countrv? 


Mr, 


It    would    seem    as    if    President 
_  ,.,    Roosevelt's  bold  defiance  of  prece- 

Roosevelt's  ' 

Victory      dent  m  taking  the  stump  has  been 

rewarded  by  brilliant  success.     It 

is  now  reported  that  the  old  men  of  the  party 

machine  have  capitulated  to  the  young  man 

at  the  White  House,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 


will  be  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  been  un- 
able to  complete  his  programme  owing  to  a 
collision  with  a  trolley-car  which  killed  the 
attendant  who  travelled  with  him  to  secure 
his  safety,  and  caused  Mr.  Roosevelt  contu- 
sions which  led  to  the  growth  of  an  abscess 
below  the  knee.  This  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  before  he  had  completed 
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his  tour.  Fortunately  the  abscess  seems  to  be 
healing-  all  right,  and  neither  Mr.  Roosevelt 
nor  the  country  has  probably  suffered  from 
the  curtailment  of  his  campaign.  It  had  al- 
ready secured  its  chief  end,  and  it  is  with 
speeches  as  with  roast  beef — enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast. 

The  Tl^e  autunm  manoeuvres  of  the 
German  German  Army,  which  are  being 
Autumn     }-,g|^j    ^j^jg    ^g^j-    j„    Poland,    have 

Manoeuvres  ,       ,v    "   -.i  ,  .•  i 

passed  off  without  any  sensational 
incident.  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Brodrick.  Gen- 
eral Kelly-Kenny,  and  General  French  at- 
tended the  scene  of  mimic  war.  These  sol- 
diers, fresh  from  the  realities  of  warfare  in 
South  Africa,  must  have  smiled  in  their  sleeves 
at  the  puerility  of  the  imposing  display  which 
took  place  when  the  Kaiser,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  brigades,  led  several 
thousand  men  for  four  miles  in  w^hat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  smashing  charge  upon  the 
enemy's  flank.  In  real  war  every,  saddle  would 
have  been  empty  long  before  the  foremost 
files  had  got  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  position.  Any  general  who  at- 
tempted such  a  charge  as  that  which  the  Em- 
peror conducted  in  person  would  deserve  to 
be  shot  by  court-martial  for  throwing  away  his 
men.  Soldiers,  however,  even  when  they  are 
emperors,  cling  to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,  and  it  will  take 
them  some  time  before  they  realise  that  how- 
ever magnificent  great  massed  cavalry  charges 
imay  be.  it  is  not  the  real  business  of  modern 
war.  The  lesson  which  the  late  INI.  Bloch 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  impressing 
wpon  the  world  is  gradually  gaining  universal 
acceptance,  but  it  is  odd  that  the  Kaiser,  who 
prides  himse'f  so  much  upon  being  up  to  date, 
should  cling  to  methods  of  warfare  which  are 
as  much  an  anachronism  as  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

M.    Camille   Pelletan,   the    newlv- 
journahsts  ^^pQJj^jg,^      French      Minister     of 

Ministers  ^larine,  first  made  his  mark  as 
a  brilliant  leader-writer  in  the 
Parisian  newspapers.  Unfortunately  the  habit 
of  pungent  political  discourse  in  which  he  had 
indulged  for  years  in  the  oflfice  of  his  news- 
paper appears  to  have  set  up  a  habit  too  strong 
to  be  controlled.  No  longer  able  to  use  his 
pen,  he  has  given  free  rein  to  his  tongue,  and 
his  speeches  at  Ajaccio  and  Bizerta  have 
created  mild  consternation  throughout 
Europe.  In  Ajaccio  he  had  the  incredible 
folly  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  port  which 
he    proposed    to    fortify    and    defend    aimed 


straight  at  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  at  Bizerta 
he  spoke  with  equal  indiscretion  as  to  the 
immense  importance  of  that  arsenal  to  French 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  spite 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  France,  he  said,  from 
Bizerta,  Toulon,  and  Corsica,  could  keep  an 
open  gate  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  may  be  all  very  true ;  but  to- 
blare  it  in  the  ears  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
was  surely  unnecessary.  '\l.  Delcasse  was 
naturally  furious,  and  the  Prime  Minister  took 
occasion  publicly  to  discount  the  blazing  in- 
discretions of  his  new-fledged  journalist- 
Minister.  Newspaper  men  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  mischief  they  can  do 
in  their  newspapers,  without  indulging  in  the , 
journalistic  habit  when  they  become  Ministers. 

Tsars  make  speeches    so    seldom. 

T"''ar's  ^°^  °"^^  ^"  twelve  months  as  a 
Speech  general  rule,  that  considerable 
interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
series  of  speeches  which  Nicholas  II.  found  it 
necessary  to  address  last  month  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobles.  Zemstvos,  and  pea- 
sants who  were  assembled  to  meet  himi  at 
Kursk.  The  Emperor  had  gone  down  to  at- 
tend the  annual  Russian  manoeuvres  which 
were  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  the  provinces  which  have 
recently  been  the  scene  of  something  resem- 
bling a  jacquerie  was  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  of  his  subjects  to  hear  from  the  Im- 
perial lips  the  Tsar's  word  of  command.  The 
general  tenor  of  his  discourses  was  conser- 
vative, as  might  be  expected.  He  told  the 
landowners  that  the  system  of  landed  estate^ 
had  for  ages  'been  the  mainstav  of  order  and 
moralitv  in  Russia,  and  that  its  maintenance 
would  be  the  object  of  his  constant  solicitude. 
To  the  Zemstvos  he  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  unification  of  various  local  authorities, 
and  of  devoting  their  attention  to  local  ques- 
tions of  an  economic  character — a  remark 
which  was  probably  intended  to  intimate  that 
♦■he  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last,  and  not 
venture  to  meddle  with  matters  that  lie  out- 
side his  sphere. 

The  most  important  speech,  how- 
"'to  thL*^^    ever,  was  that  which  he  addressed" 
Peasants    to  the  clders  of  the  villages  in  the^ 

various  governments,  who  were 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  house  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Kursk  to  be  admonished  by  their 
Tsar.  Referring  to  the  action  of  the  peasants- 
who  had   plundered  estates   in    Poltava    and 
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Kharkoff,  he  declared  that  the  culprits  would 
meet  with  the  punishment  which  they  had  de- 
served and  that  the  authorities  would  not  in 
future  allow  such  disturbances  to  occur.  "Of 
that  I  am  sure.'"  Quoting  his  father's  words 
at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  he  said:  "  Listen 
to  your  local  nobility,  and  do  not  believe  non- 
sensical rumours.  Remember,"  he  added, 
■■  that  a  man  gets  rich  not  by  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  -but  by  honest  labour  and 
thrift,  and  by  living  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  " — a  remark  which  may 
be  charitably  interpreted  as  meaning  that  this, 
which  ought  to  be  the  order  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, did  hold  good  of  peasant  society  in  par- 
ticular. For  plundering  estates,  as  the  rioters 
had  done,  was  the  road  not  to  riches,  but  to 
Siberia.  "  Repeat,"  said  the  Tsar,  "  all  that 
1  have  said  to  you  to  the  other  people  in  your 
villages,  and  tell  them  further  that  I  will  not 
leave  their  real  needs  unheeded."  That  the 
Emperor  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  fulfil  his 
promise  everyone  knows,  that  he  will  be  able 
to  do  so  when  the  real  needs  are  so  clamant, 
and  the  needy  ones  are  numbered  by  millions, 
is  matter  upon  which  there  is,  to  say  the  least, 
considerable  room  for  doubt. 


The  ^-  De  Staal,  for  eighteen  years 
Resigna-  Russian  Auibassador  in  London. 
tion  of  y^,\\\  jiyg  jj^  history  as  the  President 
of  the  Hague  Conference.  M.  d.e 
Staal  is  now  an  old  man  well  stricken  in  years, 
who  has  richly  earned  the  right  to  spend  his 
remaining  davs  in  dignified  and  honourable 
retirement.  He  served  his  own  country  faith- 
fully, but  he  has  been  an  even  greater  benefac- 
tor to  Great  Britain.  Time  and  again  during 
his  tenure  of  of^ce  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  have  been  so  strained  that  a  less 
]~jatient,  good-tempered,  genial  occupant  of  the 
Embassy  in  Chesham  Place  might  have  in- 
volved the  world  in  war.  Anyone  more  un- 
like the  traditional  Russian  diplomatist  could 
not  be  imagined.  M.  de  Staal  was  straight- 
forward, honest,  truthful,  and  frank.  From  the 
King  downwards,  everyone  who  knew  him  en- 
tertained for  him  a  sincere  personal  affection, 
the  intensity  of  which  depended  solely  upon 
the  opportunity  they  had  of  understanding  his 
character.  In  the  crowning  moment  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  Tsar  to  pre- 
side over  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague, 
he  found  himself  in  new  and  most  unaccus- 
tomed surroundings,  but  he  played  his  part 
with  signal  skill,  unfailing  good  humour,  and 
inexhaustible  patience.  It  was  a  worthy  close 
of  a  long  and  singularly  useful  career. 


At    the    moment    of    writing,    the 
The  New    j^^j-j^g  Q^  i\^|  jg  Staal's  successor  has 

bassador  uot  been  omcially  announced.  Re- 
port has  it  that  the  Tsar  will  send 
Count  Benckendorf,  who  for  some  years  past 
has  represented  the  Russian  Court  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  ties  between  Petersburg  and 
Copenhagen  are  so  close  that  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Copenhagen  is  necessarily  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Imperial  Court 
than  }ilinisters  in  other  capitals.  Unlike  M. 
de  Staal,  Count  Benckendorf  speaks  English 
perfectly.  He  is  well  known  at  our  Court, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  charming  wife.  He  is 
believed  to  be  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Hague  Conference ;  but  then  that  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Benckendorfs  are  a  some- 
what military  family,  and  therefore  not  natu- 
rally much  enamoured  of  Peace  Conferences. 
The  relations  between  Russia  and  England 
are  fortunately  not  very  strained  at  the  present 
moment,  but  as  long  as  it  is  a  fixed  idea  of 
German  foreign  policy  to  prevent  any  cordial 
oitciite  between  Petersburg  and  London,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  count  confidently  upon  a 
continuance  of  the  present  calm.  We  may,  how- 
ever, hope  for  the  best,  and  we  can  wish  Count 
Benckendorf,  or  whoever  may  be  sent  to 
Chesham  Place,  no  better  luck  than  that  there 
should  descend  upon  him  the  Elijah's  mantle 
of  his  predecessor. 


Plioto  by]  [Russell  &  Sons. 
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November  20,  igo2. 


We  seem  really  to  be  at  last  on  the 
Santos-     yg^Gfe  of  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

Dumnnt  ^  ' 

Outdone  Last  montli,  almost  without  any 
preliminary  trumpeting,  an  intrepid 
younq;  Eng-lish  aeronaut,  who  had  built  himself 
an  airship  in  which  the  propeller  is  fixed  at 
the  bow,  not  at  the  stern,  started  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  one  fine  day.  and  succeeded  in 
making  an  aerial  flight  across  London,  land- 
ing safely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow. 


power  of  the  balloon  and  the  driving  power  of 
his  engines  in  order  to  navigate  the  air  with 
ease  and  safety  even  against  a  strong  breeze. 

The  Death  The  death  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
*L.    «*"         gians  last  month  called  public  at- 

the  Queen    fe  i  •    u 

of  .the      tention  to  the  ditterences  which  un- 

Beigians    happily  prevail  in  the  Belgian  royal 

familv-      -\lthough    King    Leopold    is    popu- 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SPENCER  AND  GLADYS  SPENCER  STANDING  BY  THE  FLYING  MACHDsTl  IN 

WHICH   THEY   HA^TE   ALL   JOURNEYED. 


During  his  flight  he  appears  to  have  had  his 
machine  under  perfect  control.  He  executed 
numerous  evolutions,  circling  round  and 
round  in  the  air  like  a  huge  bird,  sailing  both 
with,  against  and  across  the  wind  with  as 
much  ease  as  if,  instead  of  being  in  mid  heaven 
above  London,  he  had  been  in  a  yacht  on  the 
Solent.  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  was  naturally 
much  elated  by  his  success,  and  maintains  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  increasing  the  lifting 


larly  credited  with  having  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  sons,  he  has  only  one  daugh- 
ter born  in  wedlock,  and  when  this  daughter. 
Princess  Clementina,  now  Countess  Lonyay. 
came  to  weep  by  her  mother's  bier,  the  King 
refused  to  enter  the  room  until  his  daughter 
was  removed,  an  exercise  of  parental  authority 
which  had  the  result  of  producing  a  kind  of 
semi-popular  demonstration  in  favour  of  a 
princess   not   otherwise  a   popular  idol.        In 
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six  months  King  Leopold  will  be  free 
to  marry  again.  He  is  now  a  man  of 
sixty-seven.  Although  he  is  not  what 
may  be  called  a  marrying  man,  it  is 
thought  he  would  not  hesitate  to  marrv 
again  if  only  for  the  chance  of  having 
an  heir  who  would  deprive  the  nephew 
of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Bel- 
gian throne.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  reigning  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
are  singularly  lacking  in  male  heirs. 
The  King  of  Spain  is  not  married ;  the 
King  of  Belgium  has  no  son ;  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  like  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  has  been  cruelly  disappointed  this 
year  in  the  hopes  of  producing  an  heir 
to  the  throne ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  no  children ;  the  King  of  Italy  has 
only  a  daughter,  while  the  King  of  Servia 
is  childless. 


THK    LATE    QUEEN    OF   THE    BELGIANS. 


CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Australian  Eleven. 

"  J.  W."  (Randwick.  Sydney)  thinks  that  suffi- 
cient credit  has  not  been  paid  to  the  last  Aus- 
tralian Eleven  for  its  performances,  and  he  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  by  the  logic  of  statistics,  that 
the  Eleven  of  1902  has  beaten  the  record  of  all  pre- 
vious Australian  Elevens.  Here  are  his  figures, 
taken  from  the  English  "  Sportsman  ": 


1878 

XL 

All 

aside 

matches  . .  . 

Wou. 
.  ..   9  . 
.  ..  18  . 

Lost. 
.  i 

1 

Drawn . 

4  . 

. .  12  . 

Tota 
.  17 
.  37 

1880 

XL 

aside 

.  . .   5  . 

2 

..   4  . 

.  11 

1882 

All  matches  . .  . 

.  ..  21  . 
.  . .  23  . 

.       i 
.       i 
7 
.   8 
.  14 
.  16 
.  10 
.   6 

.   3 
0 

. .  12  . 
..  11  . 
..   7  . 
..  22  . 
..   7  . 

9  . 
..   8  . 

9  . 
. .  16  . 
. .  14  . 

.  37 
.  38 

1884 

..  18  . 

.  32 

1886 

.  . .   9 

.  39 

1888 

.  ..  19  . 

.  40 

1890 

.  ..  13  . 

.  38 

189.3 

.  ..  18  . 

.  36 

1896 

.  ..  19  . 

.  34 

1899 

.  . .  16  . 

.  35 

190? 

.  ..  23  . 

.  39 

So  far  as  individual  efforts  are  concerned.  Victor 
Trumper  has  far  and  away  the  best  record.  He  has  not 
only  scored  nearly  a  thousand  more  runs  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  any  of  his  colleagues,  but  his  total  exceeds 
by  270  that  compiled  by  the  most  prolific  hnmp  i--'^:; 
man. 


Praise  for  the  *^  Review  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia.'' 

A  Queensland  correspondent,  "  G.  M.  R."  (Mount 
Perry),  writes  glowingly  of  the  merits  of  this 
magazine;  and  we  do  violence  to  our  own  modesty 
by  publishing  part  of  his  letter: 

Your  ■■  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment  to  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  many  other  of 
your  bush  readers.  Even  in  town  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  good  brain  food,  with  sucu  a  deplorable  abundance 
of  unwholesome  as  well  as  trashy  literature;  and  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  live  a  hundred  miles  from  book- 
shops and  libraries,  your  "Review"  is  an  inestimable 
boon,  not  only  for  the  valuable  and  interesting  reading 
matter  to  be  found  in  its  own  pages,  but  because  it 
is  also  such  a  reliable  guide  as  to  what  books  are 
worth  readmg,  and  so  saves  us  much  waste  of  time 
and  money,  as  well  as  delivering  us  from  probable  men- 
tal indigestion. 


The  Australian  Naval  iForces. 

On  this  subject  "  Federal  Taxpayer  "  (Port  Ade- 
laide) writes  a  long  letter,  of  which  we  regret 
to  say  we  can  only  publish  part: 
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N'oz'Cinbcr  20,  ic^02. 


The  taxpayers  of  these  colonies  must  have  appreci- 
ated the  caution  shown  by  our  Federal  Premier,  Sir 
Edmund  Barton,  in  dechning  to  ratify  any  new  agree- 
ment concerning  the  subsidy  to  the  auxiUary  squadron 
until  . the  -whole  matter  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Federal  Legislatures.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
■caution  in  this  matter.  First  of  all.  in  the  past,  be- 
cause, unless  the  colonies  were  all  agreed,  vessels  could 
not  be  sent  off  the  Australian  Pacific  station.  As 
an  instance  of  -what  I  mean.  When  Joubert  invaded 
Natal,  Premier  Kingston  of  South  Australia  coramuni- 
•cated  v.ith  the  various  Premiers,  with  a  view  of  send- 
ing off  the  whole  of  the  auxiliary  squadron  to  Durban — 
■in  all.  five  ships,  armeu  with  4,7  guns,  the  crews  of 
which  would  have  aggregated  some  twelve  to  thirteen 
-liundred  men.  and  men  and  guns  were  badly  wanted 
there,  then  and  afterwards — and  these  vessels  were 
all  fast  steamers,  and  would  have  been  in  Durban  m 
about  eighteen  days.  Yet  I  have  been  told  that  be- 
cause New  Zealand  declined,  the  ships  could  not  go. 
Thus,  with  an  agreement  like  this,  the  wish  of  the  five 
colonies  (since  federated),  for  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion for  the  relief  of  ^satal,  was  nullified  by  the  action 
of  one.  This,  I  should  think,  was  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  Federated  Australia's  contribution 
should  be  apart  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  If  neces- 
sarj',  then.  New  Zealand  could  arrange  for  the  ships 
she  wants  to  stay  in  and  about  her  islands. 

There  is  another  point  wuich  our  representatives 
will  have  to  discuss,  and  that  is  the  growing  wish  of 
«ur  people  for  a  naval  force,  and  ultimately  for  a  navy, 
of  our  own.  And  surely  the  Mother  Country  would 
not  stand  in  the  w^ay  of,  but  should  rather  assist,  her 
offspring  to  become  strong,  by  sea  as  well  as  land.  One 
of  our  leading  Admirals  (Bridges)  has  recommended 
decentralisation,  and  the  more  extended  our  Empire 
becomes  the  greater  need  for  strengthening  our  armed 
"bases  abroad,  which  should  be  arsenals  for  stores  and 
graving  dockyards  for  our  ships;  or  perhaps  in  the 
future,  instead  of  !Macaulay's  New  Zealander  ponder- 
ing over  the  fall  of  London,  we  might  have  Australian 
.and    New    Zealand    ships  of   war  assisting   in   keeping 


ocean  lines  of  communication  clear,  and  thus  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mighty  city,  as  well  a.s  Eng- 
land itself,  from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  fauiinc. 


An  Imperial  Council  for   the  Empire. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shaw  sends  us  from  Okoroire,  New  Zea- 
land, a  pamphlet  he  has  written  on  "An  Imperial 
Council  for  the  Empire."  On  this  subject  there 
have  been  many  articles  in  the  leading  English 
magazines  lately,  and  Mr.  Shaw  claims,  with  some 
justice,  that  he  has  precedence  of  all  these  writers. 
Mr.  Shaw  says: 

Dear  Sir, — By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  pamphlet  un  "An 
Imperial  Council  for  the  Empire."  You  will  learn 
from  the  prefatory  note  the  reason  why  it  appears  in 
this  form.  I  was,  in  fact,  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  publish  it  myself.  I  see  by  the  English  Eeview.-: 
condensed  in  your  number  for  June  that  no  less  than 
four  articles  deal  more  or  less  with  this  subject;  but 
the  dates  given  in  my  preface  show  that  I  have  had 
the  precedence  of  them  all,  the  article  having  been 
posted  to  a  paper  in  Wellington  on  February  21  last. 
In  fact,  the  idea  was  clearly  stated  in  the  Wellington 
journal  in  another  article  on  January  15. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  curious  how  this  conception  is 
cropping  up  on  all  sides  now.  The  articles  referred 
to  are  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century,"  also  in  the  same  Review  by  Sir  R.  Giffen, 
again  in  the  "  Empire  Review "  by  Mr.  Griffin,  of 
Toronto,  and  again  in  the  last  "  Quarterly."  The 
idea  is  unmistakable  in  all  of  these,  but  also  more  or 
less  crude.  It  is  very  curious,  indeed,  how  they  blun- 
der round  the  real  point,  not  seeing  that  the  Council 
is  ready  to  hand  in  an  existing  institution,  the  Privj- 
Council,  which  the  King's  prerogative  is  ample  to  en- 
large into  a  true  Imperial  Council.  I  venture  to 
think  that  you  will  find  all  this  fully  and  clearly  thought 
out  in  my  pamphlet. 


THE    HUMOUR    OF    THE    MONTR 


Mr.  Dooley  still  continues  to  be  the  one  numour- 
1st  who  can  make  the  world  smile:  and  no  keener 
bit  of  humorous  satire  has  ever  come  from  his 
pen  than  his  recent  homily  on  Progress  and  Ma- 
chinery: 

Mr.  Dooley  was  reading  from  a  paper.  "'  'We  live,' 
he  says,  '  in  an  age  iv  wondhers.  Niver  l)efure  in  th' 
histhry  iv  th'  wurruld  has  such  progress  been  made." 

■'  Thrue  wurruds,  an'  often  spoken.  Even  in  me  lime 
things  lias  changed.  Whin  I  was  a  la-ad  Long  Jawn 
Wintworth  cud  lean  his  elbows  on  th'  highest  buildin* 
in  this  town.  It  took  two  months  to  come  here  fr'm 
Pittsburg  on  a  limited  raft  an'  a  stage  coach  that  run 
fr'm  La  Salle  to  Mrs.  Murphy's  hotel.  They  wasn't 
anny  tillygraft  that  I  can  raymimber,  an'  th'  sthrcct 
car  was  pulled  be  a  mule  an"  dhruv  be  an  engineci-  lie 
ih'  name  iv  Mulligan     'V\'e  thought  we  was  a  pro-giissn  (■ 


people.  Ye  bet  we  did.  But  look  at  us  to-day.  I  go  be 
Casey's  house  to-night,  an'  there  it  is  a  fine  storey-an'-a- 
half  frame  house,  with  Casey  settin'  on  th"  duresthep 
dhrinkin'  out  iv  a  pail.  I  go  be  Casey's  house  to-morrah, 
an'  it's  a  hole  in  th'  groun'.  I  rayturn  to  Casey's  house 
on  Thursdah,  an'  it's  a  fifty-eight  storey  buildin"  with 
a  morgedge  onto  it,  an'  they're  thinkin'  iv  takin"  it 
down  an'  replacin'  it  with  a  modhren  structure.  Th' 
shoes  that  Corrigan,  th'  cobbler,  wanst  wurruked  on  f'r 
a  week,  hammerin'  away  like  a  woodpecker,  is  now 
tossed  out  by  th'  dozens  fr'm  th'  mouth  iv  a  masheen. 
A  cow  goes  lowin'  softly  in  to  Armour's,  an'  comes  out 
glue,  beef,  irelatine.  fertyliser,  celooloid.  joolry.  sofy 
cushions,  hair  re.storer,  washin'  sody,  soap,  lithrachoor, 
an'  bed  springs  so  quick  that  while  aft  she"s  still  cow, 
for'ard  she  may  be  annything  fr'm  buttons  to  I'annyma 
hats.  I  can  go  fr'm  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twinty 
hours,   but   I  don't  have   to,   thank   th'    Lord.     Thirty 
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years  ago  we  thought  'twas  marvellous  to  be  able  to 
tillj'graft  a  man  in  Saint  Joe  an'  get  an  answer  that 
nisht.  Now.  be  wireless  tillygraft,  ye  can  get  an  answer 
befure  ye  sind  th'  tillygram  if  they  ain't  careful.  Me 
frind  Macroni  has  done  that.  Be  manes  iv  his  wondher 
iv  science,  a  man  on  a  ship  in  mid-ocean  can  sind  a  tilly- 
gram to  a  man  on  shore,  if  he  has  a  confid'rate  on 
•board.  That's  all  he  needs.  Be  mechanical  science  an' 
thrust  in  th'  op'rator  annywan  can  set  on  th'  shore  iv 
Noofoundland  an'  chat  with  a  frind  in  th'  County 
Kerry. 

"  Yes,  sir,  mechanical  science  has  made  gr-reat 
sthrides.  Whin  I  was  a  young  man  we  used  to  think 
Hor'ce  Greeley  was  th'  gr-reatest  livin'  American.  He 
was  a  gran'  man,  a  gran'  man  with  feathers  beneath  his 
chin  an'  specs  on  his  nose  like  th'  windows  in  a  diver's 
helmet.  His  pollytics  an'  mine  cuddent  live  in  th'  same 
neighbourhood,  but  he  was  a  gran'  man,  all  th'  same. 
We  used  to  take  th'  '  Cleveland  i^lain  Daler  '  in  th:m 
days  f  r  raycreation  an'  th'  '  New  York  Thrybune  '  f'r 
exercise.  'Twas  considered  a  test  iv  a  good-natured 
Dimmycrat  if  he  cud  read  an  article  in  th'  'Thrybune" 
■v^athout  havin'  to  do  th'  stations  iv  th'  cross  aftherward 
f'r  what  he  said.  I  almost  did  wanst,  but  they  was  a 
line  at  th'  ind  about  a  frind  iv  mine  be  th'  name  iv 
Andhrew  Jackson,  an'  I  wint  out  an'  broke  up  a  Meth- 
odist prayer-meetin'.  He  was  th'  boy  that  cud  put  it 
to  ye  so  that  if  ye  voted  th'  Dimmycrat  ticket  it  was 
jus'  th'  same  as  demandin'  a  place  in  purgytory.  Th' 
farmers  wud  plant  annything  fr'm  a  ruty  baga  to  a 
Congressman  on  his  advice.  He  niver  had  money  enough 
to  buy  a  hat,  but  he  cud  go  to  th'  Sicrity  iv  th'  Threa- 
>ury  an'  tell  him  who's  pitcher  to  put  on  th'  useful 
valentines  we  thrade  f'r  groceries. 

"  But  if  Hor'ce  Greeley  was  alive  to-day  where'd  he 
be?  Settin'  on  three  inches  iv  th'  edge  iv  a  chair  in 
th'  outside  office  iv  me  frind  Pierpont  Morgan  waitin' 
fr  his  turn.  In  th'  line  is  the  Imp'ror  iv  Germany,  th' 
new  cook,  th'  prisidint  iv  a  railroad,  th'  cap'n  iv  th' 
yacht,  Rimbrandt  th'  painter,  John  W.  Grates,  an' 
Hor'ce.  Afther  a  while  th'  boy  at  th'  dure  says:  'Ye're 
next,  ol'  party.  Shtep  lively.'  An'  th'  iditor  goes  in. 
'  Who  ar-re  ye?'  says  th'  gr-reat  man,  givin'  him  wan 
iv  thim  piercin'  looks  that  whin  a  man  gets  it  he 
has  to  be  sewed  up  at  wanst.  '  I'm  ye'er  iditor,' 
says  Hor'ce.  '  Which  wan?'  says  Pierpont.  '  Number 
two  hundhred  an'  eight.'  'What's  ye'er  spichilty?' 
'  Tahriff  an'  th'  improvemint  iv  th'  wurruld,'  says 
Hor'ce.  '  See  Perkins,'  says  Pierpont,  an'  th'  inther- 
view  is  over.  Now,  what's  made  th'  change?  Me- 
chanical Science,  Hinnissy.  Some  wan  put  up  a 
masheen  that  puts  steel  billets  within  th'  reach  iv  all. 
Hince   Charlie   Schwab. 

"  What's  it  done  f'r  the  wurruld?'  says  ye.  It's 
done  ivrything.  It's  give  us  fast  ships  an'  an  auty- 
matic  hist  f'r  th'  hod,  an'  small  flats  an'  a  taste  iv 
solder  in  th'  peaches.  If  annybody  says  th'  wurruld 
ain't  betther  off  thin  it  was,  tell  him  that  a  masheen 
iias  been  invinted  that  makes  honey  out  iv  pethrolyum. 
If  he  asts  ye  why  they  ain't  anny  Shakesperes  to-day, 
say:  '  No,  but  we  no  longer  make  sausages  be  hand.' 

"  'Tis  pro-gress.  We  live  in  a  cinchry  iv  pro-gress 
an*  thank  th'  Lord  I've  seen  most  iv  it.  Man  an' 
boy  I've  lived  pretty  near  through  this  wondherful 
age.  If  I  was  proud  i  cud  say  I  seen  more  thin 
Julius  Caesar  iver  see  or  cared  to.  An'  here  I  am,  I'll 
not  say  how  old,  still  pushm'  th'  malt  acrost  th'  coun- 
ther  at  me  thirsty  counthrymen.  All  around  me  is 
th'  refinemints  iv  mechanical  janius.  Instead  iv 
broachin'  th'  beer  kag  with  a  club,  an'  dhrawln'  th' 
beer  through  a  fassit  as  me  Puritan  forefathers  done. 


I  have  that  wondher  iv  invintive  science,  th'  beer  pump. 
I  cheat  meself  with  a  cash  raygisther.  I  cut  off  th' 
end  iv  me  good  cigar  with  an  injanyous  device  an'  pull 
tu'  cork  out  iv  a  bottle  witu  a  conthrivance  that 
wud've  made  that  frind  that  Hogan  boasts  about, 
that  ol*  boy  Archy  Meeds,  think  they  was  witchcraft 
in  th'  house.  Science  has  been  a  gr-reat  blessin'  to 
me.  But  amidst  all  these  granjoors  here  am  I,  th' 
same  ol'  antiquated  combination  iv  bellows  an'  pumii 
I  always  Avas.  Not  so  good.  Time  has  worn  me  out. 
Th'  years,  like  little  boys  with  jackknives,  has  carved 
tueir  names  in  me  top.  Ivry  day  I  have  to  write  off 
something  f'r  deprecyation.  'Tis  about  time  f'r  who- 
iver  owns  me  to  wurruk  me  off  on  a  thrust.  Mechani- 
cal science  has  done  ivrything  f'r  me  but  help  me.  I 
suppose  I  ougat  to  feel  supeeryor  to  me  father.  He 
niver  see  a  high  buildin'  but  he  didn't  want  to.  He 
coudden't  come  here  in  five  days,  but  he  was  a  wise 
man  an'  if  he  cud've  come  in  three  he'd  have  stayed  in 
th'    County   Roscommon. 

"  Th'  pa-apers  tells  me  that  midical  science  has  kept 
pace  with  th'  hop-skip-an'-a-jump  iv  mechanical  in- 
ginooity.  Th'  doctors  has  found  th'  mickrobe  iv  ivry- 
thing fr'm  lumbago  to  love  an'  fr'm  jandice  to  jealousy, 
but  if  a  brick  bounces  on  me  head  I'm  crated  up  th' 
same  as  iv  yore  an'  put  away.  Rockyfellar  can  make' 
a  pianny  out  iv  a  bar'l  iv  crude  ile,  but  no  wan  has  been 
able  to  make  a  blade  iv  hair  grow  on  Rockyfellar.  They 
Avas  a  doctor  over  in  France  that  discovered  a  kind  iv 
a  thing  that  if  'twas  pumped  into  ye  wud  make  ye  live 
till  people  got  so  tired  iv  seein'  ye  around  they  cud 
scream.  He  died  th'  nex'  year  iv  premachure  ol'  age 
They  was  another  wan  cud  insure  whether  th'  nex" 
wan  "mid  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  All  ye  had  to  do  was  to 
decide  wud  it  be  Arthur  or  Ethel,  an'  lave  him 
know.      He  left  a  fam'ly  iv  unmarredgeable  daughters. 

"  I  sometimes  wondher  whether  pro-gress  is  anny 
more  thin  a  kind  iv  a  shift.  It's  like  a  merry-go- 
round.  We  get  up  on  a  speckled  wooden  horse,  an' 
th'  mechanical  pianny  plays  a  chune  an'  away  we  go, 
hollerin'.  We  think  we're  thravellin'  like  th'  divvle. 
but  th'  man  that  does'a't  care  about  merry-go-rounds 
knows  that  we  will  con\e  back  where  we  were.  .  We 
get  out  dizzy  an'  sick  an'  lay  on  th'  greiss  an'  gasp: 
'  Where  am  I?  Is  this  th'  meelin'-yum?'  An'  he 
says:  'No,  'tis  Ar-rchey  Road.'  Father  Kelly  says  th' 
Agyptians  done  things  we  cudden't  do  an'  th'  Romaii> 
put  up  sky-scrapers  an'  aven  th'  Chinks  had  tillyphone- 
an'  phonygrafts. 

"  I've  been  up  to  th'  top  iv  th'  highest  buildin'  in' 
town,  Hinnissy,  an'  I  wasn't  anny  nearer  Hiven  thin 
if  I  was  in  th'  sthreet.  Th'  stars  was  as  far  away  as 
iver.  An'  down  beneath  is  a  lot  iv  us  runnin'  and 
lapin'  an'  jumpin'  about,  pushin'  each  other  over,  haul- 
in'  littl  sthrips  iv  ir'n  to  pile  up  in  little  buildin's 
that  ar-re  called  sky-scrapers,  but  not  be  th'  sky; 
wurrukin'  night  an'  day  to  make  a  masheen  that'll 
carry  us  fr'm  wan  jack-rabbit  colony  to  another  an' 
yellin'  'Pro-gress!'  Progress,  oho!  I  can  see  th'  stars 
winkin'  at  each  other  an'  sayin':  'Ain't  they  funny! 
Don't  they  think  they're  playin'  !' 

"  No,  sir,  masheens  ain't  done  much  f'r  man.  I  can't 
get  up  anny  kind  iv  fam'ly  inthrest  f'r  a  steam  dredge 
or  a  hydraulic  hist.  I  want  to  see  sky-scrapin'  men. 
But  I  won't.  We're  about  th'  same  higth  as  we  al- 
ways was,  th'  same  higth  an'  build,  composed  iv  th' 
same  inflammable  an'  perishyable  mateeryal,  an  exthra 
hazardous  risk,  unimproved,  an'  li'ble  to  collapse.  We 
do  make  pro-gress,  but  it's  th'  same  kind  Julyus  Csesar 
made  an'  ivry  wan  has  made  befure  or  since  an'  in  this 
age  iv  masheenery  we're  still  burrid   be  hand." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


CHURCH  THEATRES  FOR  COUNTRY  VILLAGES-THE  BLAMELESS  BALLET. 

[••:Mr.  Chamberlain  ha.<  expressed  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  of  the  Rev.  Forbes  Phillips  for  rim- 
ning  theatres  in  conneftion  with  the  C  liurches  in  country  villages."] 

There  would,  our  Artist  imagines,  be  no  difficulty    in  obtaining  willing  coryphees  among  the  pew-opener* 

and   philanthroiiic   spinsters   of  the  various   parishes. 


ROVILLE        «|i/ 


PAST  BEHRING. 

N.B.— The  10.15  through  Arctic  express  is  an  hour  late. 

[A'ccording  to  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  Mr.  Harry  De  Windt  can  see  no  engineering  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 

Beluing  Straits  Railway.] 


(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  ''  London  Punch.") 
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Bulletin."] 


THE  STATE-DEBT  OCTOPUS. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


November  20,  1902. 


N.Z.  Graphic.'^ 


ONCE  MORE  AT  THE  HELM. 
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"  Bulletin."]  SQUARING  THE  CIRCLE. 

Mr.  George  Reid,  in  a  recent  Victorian  address,  said:  "He  would  warn  Protectionists  that  they  need 
not  give  any  votes  to  him,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  for  the  moment  he  got  the  power  he  would 
HJake  the  tariff  an  honest  tariff.  He  looked  upon  protective  duties  as  the  downward  path  which  led 
\o  poverty   and    corruption,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  be  squarely  against  them." 
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IHE  REJ'IEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Xovcnihcr  jo,  1002. 


•'Westminster  Gazette."]  IX  THE  BRAMBLE-BUSH. 

The  Bishop  of  London:   "  Oh,  Arthur?  you  munt   find  it— it  would  be  so  dreadful  if  it's  lost    and  you 

have  to  drop  another  ball." 
Mr.    Balfour:    "  Confound    these    links— I    never  would  have  played  on  them  if  I  had  known  there  were 
so  many  of  these  horrid  Nonconformist  brambles   on  the   course." 

[Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Bishop  of  London  have  been  playing  on  the  North   Berwick  Golf  Links.] 


"Westminster  Gazette.']  MK.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  MO\E. 

Chamberlain  Pasha  gets  news  of  a  rising  in  the  Birmingham  Balkans. 
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"Otago  Witness."] 


A  PAIR  OF  POLITICAL  ENTHUSIASTS. 
Seddon:   "Now  then,  Ward,  let's  lift  her  along,  and  we'll  get  there  some  time.'' 


"  N.Z.   Graphic.'-] 


THE  BTG  BUG'S  RETURN. 
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Bulletin."] 


ISIS  UNVEILED. 


From   some   bas-reliefs   and    papyrus   manuscripts  recently  unearthed  from  the  ancient  pyramids  of 

Melbourne  by  "  The  Bulletin's  "  own  antiquarian. 
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"N.Z.  Graphic."] 


liN  THE  DAYS  TO  COME. 


The  Gentleman  who  has  seen  better  days:  "Any  chance  of  a  job,  sir?" 

Premier  Sir  Joseph  Ward:   "  What  can  you  do,  me  man?" 

T.G.W.H.S.l^.D.  (with  dignity):   "Once,  sir,  I  was  considered  pretty  good  ;U   running  a  country. 

P.S.J.W.:   "  H— m.     Got  nothing  like  that  open  at  present.      Full  up.       Call  to-morrow." 


Ifcrieio  of  Rcricirx.  20  11  02. 
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THE   FIRST   SESSION   OF   THE   FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT 
AS  SEEN  FROM   THE  OPPOSITION  BENCHES. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  McMlLLAN. 


Although  what  may  be  called  the  basic  pi-inciple 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Australia  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  United  States— namely,  the 
practical  sovereignty  of  each  separate  State  within 
its  own  domain — nevertheless  the  general  frame- 
work of  government,  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, is  the  same  as  British  citizens  are  accustomed 
to  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  where  responsible 
government  has  been  granted.  In  reviewing, 
therefore,  the  first  two  years  of  our  Common- 
wealth life,  which  is  simply  a  larger  development 
of  our  provincial  life,  perhaps  the  simplest  course 
will  be  to  keep  clearly  before  us  the  various  steps 
rendered  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  this 
new  Government,  and  decide,  on  well-recognised 
constitutional  principles,  whether  those  respon- 
sible for  the  national  welfare  have  honourably  and 
successfully  carried  out  the  trust  which  the  people 
of  Australia,  buoyed  up  by  great  expectations,  so 
cheerfully  placed  in  their  hands. 

We  will  pass  over  the  formal  stage  at  which  the 
Governor-General  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Barton 
as  his  responsible  adviser,  and  consider  all  the 
most  important  subsequent  steps  and  events  up 
to  the  closing  of  the  first  session.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  electors  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Government,  an  atti- 
tude on  which  so  much  afterwards  depended,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  explain  that,  althougli  Sir  Ed- 
mund's views  were  not  placed  officially  before  the 
public  until  he  expounded  his  policy  in  the  Mait- 
land  manifesto,  still,  by  his  utterances  on  several 
occ£isions,  when  banquets  were  given  in  his  honour 
on  his  return  from  England,  and  by  his  previous 
attitude  at  the  Federal  Convention,  he  was 
credited  with  the  same  moderate  views  on  fiscal 
matters  which  he  voiced  so  unmistakably  when  he 
spoke  at  Maitland  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  party.  We  may,  therefore,  take  for  granted 
that  when  he  accepted  the  commission  from  His 
Excellency,  the  policy  subsequently  declared  was 
his  well-weighed  conviction  of  the  public  needs. 

We  propose  to  consider  events  in  this  order: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  Executive. 

2.  The  declaration  of  a  policy. 

3.  The  carrying  out  of  tlie  policy. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  as  leaders  of  Parliament  and  responsible 
to  the  country. 

5.  Executive  administration. 


The  Selection  of  the  Executive. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  in  many  of  the  offices 
which  Sir  Edmund  had  to  fill,  if  the  men  who  stood 
most  prominent  in  the  politics  of  Australia  had 
to  be  included  in  the  Cabinet,  some  rather  incon- 
gruous results  were  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  gave  over  completely 
to  the  new  Government,  not  only  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  that  great  and  elastic 
source  of  revenue,  the  Customs,  a  power  which, 
with  Defence,  made  up  the  main  element  of  Union, 
surely,  in  filling  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  been  careful  to  select  men  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  work,  and  on  whose  administration 
depended  very  largely  the  industrial  interests  of 
Australia.  He  should  also  have  appointed  men  on 
whose  honour  and  fidelity  he  could  depend  to  carry 
out,  no  matter  what  their  personal  predilections, 
the  policy  to  which  he  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  the  electors  of  Australia. 

Sir  George  Turner  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and, 
on  the  whole,  this  choice  met  with  general  appro- 
val. His  long  experience  in  finance,  his  well- 
known  efforts  in  the  cause  of  economy  in  the 
public  administration,  his  undoubted  honesty  in 
all  his  statements  of  the  public  accounts,  and  the 
personal  reputation  he  had  earned  in  the  Con- 
vention, naturally  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  George 
Turner  was  an  extreme  and  uncompromising  pro- 
tectionist, identified  with  the  most  prohibitive 
tariff  of  Australia,  and  bound  by  the  very  bias  of 
his  opinions  to  take  his  own  view  of  the  term 
"  moderate,"  notwithstanding  the  clear  enuncia- 
tions of  his  chief.  The  complement  of  the  Trea- 
surer's Department  was  that  of  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms. It  was  clear  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
drafting  of  the  tariff  would  be  committed  to  the 
two  Ministers  who  filled  these  offices.  Having 
filled  one  with  an  extreme  protectionist,  what 
was  the  obvious  duty  of  a  Prime  Minister  who 
declared  himself  a  moderate  protectionist,  who 
appealed  to  both  fiscal  parties  as  true  federalists 
to  rally  round  his  banner,  in  order  to  prevent,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  infant  Commonwealth,  the 
insidious  attacks  of  the  provincialists?  '  Surely,  if 
all   his   declarations   were   not    subtle   intellectual 
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feints  to  mislead  and  blind  the  people,  depending 
for  their  fulfilment  on  the  state  of  the  poll,   he 
would    have    handed    the    portfolio    of   Trade    and 
Customs    to    some    man    whose    moderation    was 
known,  and  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  fulfil 
to  the  letter  the  contract  which  his  chief  had  made 
with  the  people  of  his  own  State  and  with  all  Aus- 
tralia.    But,   as   is  well   known,   he  handed   over 
this  branch  of  the  Treasury  to  the  most  extreme 
■   protectionist  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  implacable 
foe  of  freetraders,  and   one  whose  simple   policy 
was  to  put  prohibitive  duties  on  every  Imaginable 
article,  whether  it  could  be  produced  in  Australia 
now  or  fifty  years  hence,  and  who,  as  a  lawyer,  as 
far  as  commercial   matters  were  concerned,    was 
without  any   experience,   and   utterly  unfitted   for 
the  position,  no  matter  how  eminently  he  might 
'shine  in  other  occupations.     This  appointment,  of 
course,  nullified  all  the  previous  utterances  of  the 
Prime   Minister.      The   freetraders,   who   were   in- 
clined  to   trust  his  good   faith,   saw   immediately 
that  the  game  was  cleverly  played  to  induce  them 
to   commit  fiscal   suicide,   and,   as   a  consequence, 
active  organisation  began  with  a  fighting  platform. 
But  in  many  cases  it  was  too  late.    The  utterances 
of  the  Prime  Minister  had  committed  several  con- 
stituencies to  individuals  who  had  sedulously  ig- 
nored the  fiscal  issue,  but  who,  in  a  straight-out 
vote,  would  side  with  protectionists.    The  ultimate 
result  was   that  the  majority  for  freetrade  in  New 
South    Wales   was    much    smaller   than    it    would 
have  been  if  the  whole  issue  had  been  made  clear 
in  time.    The  next  general  election  will  prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Declaration  of  a  Policy* 

The  next  step  of  the  Prime  Minister,  having  se- 
cured his  colleagues,  was  to  declare  a  policy.  IL 
is  necessary  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  act.  Under  our  constitution  we 
hand  over  the  whole  work  of  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  control  of  the  executive,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  to  the  honour  and,  patriotism  of  our 
representatives  in  Parliament.  When  the  general 
election  is  held,  the  people  look  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  for  a  clear  an'cl  ex- 
plicit statement,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the 
general  lines  of  policy,  but  also,  at  times,  to  the 
details,  in  outline,  of  the  concrete  measures  they 
intend  to  introduce.  It  will  not  be  denied  for  a 
moment  that,  in  five  at  least  out  of  the  six  Slates, 
if  not  in  all,  the  question  of  the  uniform  tariff 
overshadowed  every  other  consideration.  This  was 
the  all-important  item  in  the  great  Maitland  mani- 
festo. Notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Kingston,  Sir  Edmund  Barton  in  his  speech  fore- 
shadowed his  legislative  intentions  in  language, 
accompanied    by    promises,    which    might    almost 


have  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Reid  himself.  What  was 
the  inference?  That  the  autocrat  of  the  Southern 
province,  who  had  lately  been  taught  a  lesson 
proving  the  rapid  wane  of  his  power,  even  in  his 
own  hitherto  close  borough,  had  recognised  the 
various  factors  of  the  new  situation,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  carry  out  loyally  the  views  of  his  chief. 
This  was  strengthened  by  an  utterance  of'Siv 
William  Lyne,  in  which  the  high  water  mark  of 
import  duties  was  placed  at  15  per  cent.  It  wis 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  both  :ir 
Edmund  Barton  and  Sir  William  Lyne  had  be  u 
members  of  the  Dibbs  Government,  which  Lad 
established  a  A^ery  simple  tariff  of  10  and  15  ]ier 
cent.,  with  very  few,  if  any,  exemptions,  and  this 
had  been  considered  satisfactory  by  all  moderate 
protectionists  in  New  South  Wales.  But  above  all 
other  influences,  the  people  as  a  whole  trusted  Sir 
Edmund  Barton.  It  was  the  personal  trust  in  him, 
and  his  clear  and  emphatic  declarations  in  favcar 
of  a  moderate  revenue-producing  tariff,  which 
turned  the  scale,  and  sent  into  the  Fedei-al  Par- 
liament as  his  followers  men  who  would  have  been 
summarily  dismissed  if  it  had  been  dreamt  for  a 
moment  that  the  scheme  actually  incubating  in' 
the  nimds  of  t"Ee  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Customs  was  practically  the  Victorian 
tariff,  with  a  few  specious  alterations,  which  still 
left  it,  in  all  the  lines  affecting  Victorian  manufac- 
turers, largely  prohibitive. 

The  Carryingf  Oot  of  the  Policy. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  no  de- 
sire   to    rush    the    Government    prematurely     imo 
the  all-important  step  of  finally  committing  them- 
selves   to    a   uniform   tariff.      Parliament   opened 
early  in  May,  and  it  was  not  till  early  in  October 
that  the  schedule  was  placed  on  the  table.     In  all 
its  non-revenue  or  protectionist  features  it  was  es- 
sentially the  tariff  of  Victoria.     Looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  Maitland  manifesto,  it  constituted  the 
most  flagrant  breach  of  political  faith  ever  perp<^- 
trated  in  a  British  community.     A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that,  in  many   items,  it   was 
lower  than  the  tariff  of  Victoria:  but  that  illusion 
can  easily  be  dealt  with.     The  Victorian  tariff  in 
many    cases   was    ultra-prohibitive.      If   a   25    per 
cent,  duty  is  prohibitive,  an  increase  to  35  or  50 
per  cent.,  as  far  as  the  effect  upon  imports  is  con- 
cerned, leaves  matters  much  as  they  were.     Thus, 
in  many  cases,  whete  the  duty  shown  on  the  Com- 
monwealth tariff  was  less  than  that  in  the  Vic- 
torian,   the    duty    still    retained    was    prohibitorv. 
while  the  innocent  public  were  led  to  believe  that 
a  large  concession  had  been  made.     As  a  matter 
of  honesty   and   equity   in   dealing  with   the   new 
tariff,   two   most  important  considerations  should 
have  guided  its  framers — (a)   the  fact  that,  with 
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the  uniform  tariff,  freetrade  would  prevail  across 
all  the  border  lines  of  Australia;  (.b)  that  a  fair 
average  rate  should  be  struck,  on  federal  prin- 
ciples, in  making  the  change.  As  regards  the 
first,  no  consideration  was  shown  by  those  whose 
industry  hitherto  had  been  protected  against  pro- 
ducers in  the  other  States,  and  who,  with  a  uni- 
form tariff,  without  a  shred  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves, would  be  heavily  taxed  on  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Thus  ihe  primary  producers,  who, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  should  be  the  chief  care  of 
every  Government,  were  simply  robbed  to  satisfy 
the  greed  of  manufacturers,  whose  one  aim  was  to 
shut  out  all  competition,  and  increase  legitimate 
prices  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  As  regards  the 
striking  of  a  fair  average,  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  thought  that  the  mother  colony,  with 
37  per  cent,  of  the  population,  with  the  greatest 
accumulated  wealth,  should  rank  for  something 
in  the  comparison.  Not  at  all.  This  is  tne  one 
State  which  the  three  Ministers  from  New  South 
Wales  systematically  ignored.  Let  us  explain  in 
figures  what  we  mean.  We  do  not  quote  any  par- 
ticular item  of  the  tariff,  but  the  following  figures 
illustrate  the  principle  adopted: 

Item. 
X.    S.    W.     Victoria.     S.    Australia.     Other   States. 
Free.  25    p.c.  15    p.c.  20    p.c. 

If  New  South  Wales  is  left  out,  the  average  of  the 
five  other  States  is  20  per  cent.;  consequently  20 
per  cent.,  according  to  those  who  drew  up  th;s 
moderate  revenue-producing  tariff,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Commonwealth.  New  South  Wales, 
hecause  she  is  free,  is  ignored.  To  show  the  abso- 
lute absurdity  of  this,  we  might  assume  that  if 
New  South  Wales  had  a  duty  in  her  State  tariff 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  political  arithmeticians  might 
have  included  her  in  the  calculation,  and  brought 
out  the  average  duty  at  17%  per  cent.  But,  even 
so,  where  would  be  the  equity?  In  that  case  New 
South  Wales,  with  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population,  would  be  treated  as  if  she  had  only 
one-sixth.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  so-called  demo- 
crats! The  time  is  surely  ripe  for  a  new  defini- 
tion of  democracy.  At  present  it  seems  to  spell 
"  Boinority  rule." 

Further  Defaults. 

But,  apart  from  these  obvious  facts  in  connec- 
tioH  with  the  framing  of  the  tariff,  there  were 
further  proofs  of  broken  faith  in  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  Ministerial  followers.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  tariff  was  met  by  a  direct  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  in  which  the  Government 
gained  a  victory  by  14  votes.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  vote  did  not  imply  that  the 
tariff   in   its   details   was   satisfactory.     Moderate 


protectionists,  and  those  who,  while  representing 
freetrade  constituencies,  had  been  elected  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  while  not  combining  to  defeat  tha 
Government,  felt  that  a  distinct  breach  of  faith 
had  been  perpetrated,  and  from  the  beginning  ro 
the  end  of  the  discussion  in  committee  they  voted 
consistently  with  the  freetraders  in  reducing  the 
prohibitive  rates,  in  securing  reasonable  competi- 
tion in  place  of  monopoly,  and  generally  in  forcing 
the  Government  back  to  the  revenue-producing 
professions  of  the  Maitland  manifesto.  If  we  want 
further  proof  of  Ministerial  bad  faith,  we  have  it 
in  their  own  utterances.  When,  thanks  to  the 
unweai-ying  efforts  of  the  freetraders,  this  tariff, 
compiled  by  two  extreme  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  practically  no  check  by  their  colleagues,  was 
altered  and  realtered,  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
modelled, and  ultimately  emerged  ten  times  neare* 
to  a  revenue  tariff  than  it  had  been  intended  by  its 
framers,  several  Ministers  had  the  temerity  to  say 
that  it  was  then  a  reasonable  compromise,  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  the  Stales.  But  if  it  is  now, 
by  one  half  the  journey,  nearer  to  Maitland  than 
when  it  was  introduced,  and  if  it  is  now  only  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  the  people — according 
to  j\Iinisterial  views — what  must  it  have  been  be- 
fore it  was  touched  by  the  hands  of  indignant  re- 
presentatives, many,  unfortunately  for  their  poli- 
tical honour,  only  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
by  the  almost  universal  outcry,  emanating  even 
from  some  of  the  constituencies  of  protectionist 
Victoria?  And  what  a  tariff  has  emanated  from 
the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament! — a  schedule 
full  of  incongruities  and  anomalies,  duties  rang- 
ing from  an  ad  valorem  of  5  per. cent,  to  an  ad 
valorem  represented  by  fixed  duties  of  75  per  cent.; 
numberless  exemptions,  which,  on  strict  principles, 
differ  not  at  all  from  those  included  on  the  free 
list;  and  all  this  when,  with  a  very  moderate  free 
list,  reasonable  fixed  duties,  and  ad  valorem  not 
exceeding  15  per  cent.,  all  the  necessary  revenue 
could  have  been  raised,  the  administration  made 
simple  and  satisfactory,  the  expected  income  easily 
calculated,  and  the  smaller  States  kept  in  a  thor- 
oughly solvent  position.  Also,  a  renewal  of  the 
fiscal  fight  which  might  have  remained  dormant 
for  years,  a  heart-breaking  system  of  espionage 
and  irritation,  under  which  the  whole  commercial 
public  of  Australia  is  kept,  and  will  be  kept,  in  a 
purgatorial  existence. 

The  Prime  Minister  as  a  Leader. 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  Ministers  de- 
claring a  policy  and  honourably  standing  by  it,  as 
well  as  the  very  necessary  duty  of  leading  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
Responsible  Government  has  died  out  in  this 
country.     It  is  well,  in  stating  this,  to  avoid  mis- 
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apprehension.    Nobody  will  say,  for  one  moment, 
that  because  Ministers  are  supposed  to  lead  the 
House,  or  because  they  are  the  heads  of  impor- 
tant departments,  they  should  assume  a  right  to 
dictate  or  to  set  aside  all  those  modes  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise  which  are  essential  under  a 
popular  system  of  government.     But  any  country 
worthy  of  its  freedom,  and  any  House  representing 
a  sound  public  opinion,  will  always  expect,  and  ul- 
timately demand,  in  those  who  have  the  ambition 
to  lead,  that  they  shall  manifest  those  elements 
of  firmness,   decision  and  dignity  without  which 
there  can  be  no  self-respect,  and  without  which,  in 
their  executive  capacity,  they  would  be  useless  to 
the  State  in  the  hour  of  supreme  danger.     From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  party  (a  small  minority)  has  been 
able  to  dictate  his  terms  to  the  Government,  and 
even  the  presumably  strong-minded  Mr.  Kingston, 
who  pretends  to  such  high  patriotism  in  dealing 
with  his  commercial  enemies,  pulls  down  his  flag 
and  capitulates  in  the  most  craven  manner,  when 
a  mysterious  hint  is  given  Mm  that  Mr.  Watson 
'    disapproves  of  his  proposals.     This  has  occurred 
numberless  times.     Possibly,  in  matters  allowing 
of  reasonable  compromise,  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  wise,  and  not  undignified.    But  this 
abject  humiliation  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
an  absolute  negative  is  placed  on  matters  of  es- 
sential policy,  and  the  business  is  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Government  responsible  to  the 
people.    When  the  Government  absolutely  abandon 
their  own  mature  and  well-weighed  opinions,  if 
disaster  follows,   who   is   responsible?     Is   it   the 
Opposition?    Is  it  the  Labour  party?     Surely  not. 
It  is  that  body  of  men  which,  by  our  constitution, 
are  responsible  to  the  people  for  every  great  public 
act   as  long  as  they  retain  the  semblance  and  the 
emoluments  of  power;    and  any  other  system  of 
"  at  any  price  "  adhesion  to  office  would  mean  a 
•complete  change  in  our  present  mode  of  constitu- 
tional government— a  change  in  no  way  conducive 
to  the  best  standard  of  public  honour,   and  cer- 
tainly inimical  to  the  best  public  interests.     It  is 
only  fair  to  give  one  or  two  instances.    The  tariff 
we  have  dealt  with.     There  was  the  Bonus  Bill. 

Ministerial  "Weakness* 

The  Bonus  Bill  was  intended  to  encour- 
age private  individuals  to  establish,  by  a 
-system  of  bonus,  iron  and  steel  works 
in  Australia.  A  member  of  the  Labour  party 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was  carried, 
amounting  to  an  absolute  negative  of  the  whole 
Bill.  It  declared  that,  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances, would  private  individuals  be  allowed  -a 
Twnus,  but  that  a  State  might  avail  itself  of  the 


proposed    grant,    and    thus,   to    a   certain    extent, 
yiaUonaUse  this  industry.     This  was  not  merely  a 
direct  negative,  as  we  have  said  above,  but  it  in- 
troduced a  new  principle,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  as  a  whole  approve,  and  it  sought, 
most  unfairly,  to  force  through  Parliament  a  pro- 
ject of  State  socialism  which  was  never  placed  be- 
fore the  electors  of  Australia  for  their  approval. 
Now   what  would  any  self-respecting  Government 
under  such  circumstances  have  done?    They  would 
have  thrown  the  Bill  under  the  table.     But  th's 
was  not  the  sort  of  firmness  which   enters   into 
Mr.  Kingston's  vocabulary.     He   simply  accepted 
the  blow,  and  postponed  any  further  discussion. 
What  was  the  next  step?    The  Bill  again  came  on 
for  discussion,  and  the  Government  asked  for  a 
recommittal  of  the   clause  in  order  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  Labour  party,  some  negotiations  no 
doubt  having  gone  on  in  the  meantime.     By  the 
assistance  of  the  freetraders  the  Bill  was  recom- 
mitted    and    the    clause   restored   to    its   original 
shape.    Did  this  settle  it?    Not  at  all.    Mr.  Wrt^ou 
only  smiled  significantly.    Another  Labour  amend- 
ment was  introduced,  by  which  two  years  must 
be  allowed  to  the  States  to  undertake  the  work 
before  the  original  principle  of  the  Bill  could  ope- 
rate and  private  individuals  be  free  to  move.  This 
meant  a  period  extending  into  a  subsequent  Par- 
liament.   Mr.  Kingston  made  one  of  his  filibuster- 
ing speeches,  and  sat  down  with  that  implacable 
and  determined  look  which  he  assumes  in  his  Cus- 
toms administration.     But,  with  the  Government 
in  danger  and  the  Labour  party  equally  resolute, 
all  this  inflexible  strength  of  mind  rapidly  becomes 
flabby.     To  the  surprise  of  the  freetraders,  who 
had  assisted  the  Government  in  refusing  to  intro- 
duce a  socialistic  policy  behind  the  backs  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Kingston,  after  consultation,  arose  in 
his  place,  and  intimated  that  he  would  agree  to 
the  proposal  with  one  year  instead  of  two  stipu- 
lated, during  which  any  State  might  avail  itself 
of   the    Commonwealth    purse    to    the    extent    of 
£250,000.  It  was  really  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  Min- 
isterial weakness  and  abandonment  of  principle. 

Another  instance.     The  Treasurer  declared  that 
a  moderate  loan  of  £500,000  was  an  essential  part 
of    his    financial    policy.      He    pointed    out,    with 
great  propriety,  that  when  the  compact  of  Union 
was  formed,  including  the  bookkeeping  system  for 
five  years,  it  was  understood  that  the  public  ser- 
vices should  be  carried  on  as  heretofore,  and  that 
sufficient  revenue  should  be  raised  to  prervent  any 
serious  deficiency,  especially  in  the  smaller  States. 
It  was  clear  that  if  services,  previously  paid  out  of 
loan,  were  now  to  be  paid  out  of  revenue,  to  that 
extent  the  States,  as  a  whole,  would  suffer,  and 
more  especially  would  those  States  suffer  which. 
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at  the  founding  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  a  very 
small  available  margin.  This,  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasurer,  was  an  honest  declaration.  It  was  the 
expression  by  the  Government,  through  him,  of 
what  they  considered  their  duty  to  the  several 
States.  One  of  two  courses  was  open — either  to 
gauge  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  postpone  the 
whole  question  of  borrowing,  or  to  place  their 
Bill  on  the  table,  inform  the  House  that  it  was 
to  them  a  vital  question,  involving  part  of  their 
ix)licy  as  a  responsible  Executive,  and  then  stand 
or  fall  on  the  result.  They  did  neither.  They 
abandoned  their  responsible  position.  They  threw 
the  Bill  among  members  to  take  its  chance,  and 
placed,  we  presume,  all  responsibility  for  its  re- 
jection on  the  Opposition  and  the  Labour  parly. 
Who  is  responsible  to  the  country? 

Another  innovation  has  been  Introduced  by  the 
nominal  leaders  of  the  House.  Hour  after  hour, 
sitting  after  sitting,  the  Treasury  benches  are 
empty:  the  Minister  conducting  the  business  is  at 
the  table,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  mo- 
ments after  prayers,  when  questions  are  an- 
swered, the  places  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
know  ttem  not  at  all.  This  is  a  bad  example,  and 
is  not  justified  by  any  excuse  of  executive  work 
outside. 

A  Lack  of  Administration. 

The  remaining  question  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  Administration.  In  this  respect,  success 
in  the  nature  of  things  was  impossible.  Under 
our  form  of  Government  it  is  often  very  diflBcult 
to  combine  the  qualities  of  the  acute  Parliamen- 
tary debater  with  the  broader  and  more  business- 
like capacity  so  necessary  to  the  successful  ad- 
ministrator. The  Cabinet  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  two  honorary  Ministers.  To  fur- 
ther analyse — it  consists  of  six  lawyers  and  three 
laymen.  Of  the  three  laymen.  Sir  William  Lyne 
has  only  of  late  years  been  connected  with  finan- 
cial administration,  and  would  probably  not  call 
himself  a  man  of  business  training.  Sir  Phillip 
Fysh  is  only  an  honorary  Minister,  and  cannot  be 
expected,  after  a  long  period  of  public  service,  10 
display  the  activity  of  bygone  years.  Sir  John 
Forrest  is  probably  one  of  the  most  capable  men 
in  Australia,  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  very 
little  evidence  of  his  strong  judgment  and  perso- 
nality in  the  counsels  which  on  many  occasions 
have  prevailed.  It  is  essentially  a  Cabinet  of  law- 
yers. A  man  may  be  a  very  good  draughtsman, 
he  may  pass  for  an  Attorney-General,  and  he  may 
be  learned  in  the  law;  but  he  may  be  a  very  in- 
efficient and  narrow-minded  administrator.  It 
was  a  national  calamity  that  Sir  Frederick  Holder, 
the  present  Speaker,  did  not  occupy  the  posi- 
tion either  of  Treasurer  or  Minister  for  Trade  and 


Customs.  His  appointment  would  have  been  a 
much  better  pledge  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton's  mode- 
rate intentions  than  a  thousand  speeches.  If  the 
tarilf  had  been  framed  under  his  advice,  it  would 
probably  have  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  few  weeks,  fiscal  peace  for  a  period 
would  have  been  now  established,  and  Parliament 
could  have  given  its  undivided  attention  to  the 
numerous  great  national  questions  which  call  so 
urgently  for  a  settlement.  And  the  great  States 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  instead  •>f 
feeling  that  the  first  few  years  of  federation  have 
been  an  unmixed  evil  to  them,  would  be  satisfied 
that,  although  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  and 
hardships  endured,  the  first  pledges  on  the  hust- 
ings of  the  first  Commonwealth  Ministry  had  been 
fairly  and  honourably  kept,  and  the  great  tradi- 
tions ol  Responsible  Government  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  statesmen  of  England  had  been  main- 
tained in  pure  and  unsullied  sequence  by,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  the  Parliaments  of  Greater  Britain. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  Customs  administration.  It  has  not  merely 
brought  disgrace  on  us  as  a  Commonwealth,  but 
considerably  lowered  our  prestige  outside.  Search 
the  records  of  all  the  civilised  countries  in  the 
world,  and  nothing  will  be  found  to  approach  it 
in  ignorance,  in  narrow-mindedness,  and  in 
childish  folly.  If  the  present  course  is  continued, 
the  reckoning  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Space  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  this 
article. 

A  Note  of  Praise. 

It  is  pleasant,  after  an  this  adverse  criticism,  to 
turn  from  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  their  executive  offices, 
to  the  admirable  leadership  in  the  Senate  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  O'Connor.  His  career,  in  this  responsible 
position,  has  been  a  distinct  success.  Passing  over 
his  inconsistency  in  tariff  matters,  we  can  cor- 
dially admire  the  judgment,  the  intellectual  keen- 
ness, the  unfailing  courtesy,  and  the  splendid  de- 
bating qualities  which  the  situation  called  for.  He 
is  certainly  deserving  of  a  foremost  place  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  friend.^ 
confidently  expect  for  him  a  still  greater  career 
in  the  future.  In  his  position  as  Acting  Primo 
Minister,  Mr.  Deakin's  candour  and  courtesy  de- 
serve the  highest  praise. 

All  we  can  now  hope  is  that,  as  soon  as  a  few 
more  necessary  foundation  measures  have  been 
passed,  a  general  election  will  take  place,  in  which 
the  political  vision  of  tne  elector  will  be  clearer, 
and  public  grounds  alone,  apart  from  personal  in- 
clination or  local  predilections,  shall  determine 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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HOW   THE  FEDERAL   PARLIAMENTARY  MACHINE 

HAS   WORKED. 


WHAT    THE    EXPERTS    SAY. 


The  Federal  Parliament  has  completed  its  first 
session- — a  session  almost  unparalleled  in  political 
history  for  length  and  for  sustained  industry.  The 
test  for  the  Federal  Houses  themselves,  as  instru- 
ments of  legislation  and  government,  has  been  of 
unexampled  severity.  How  have  they  stood  the  test? 
This  is  a  question  in  which  not  merely  all  Aus- 
tralia, but  the  civilised  world,  which  is  keenly 
watching  this  latest  federal  experiment,  is  in- 
terested. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses,  are  experts  of  the  highest 
ability,  and  they  can  answer  this  question  with 
authority.  We  submitted  to  these  gentlemen  the 
following  fiueries:  — 

1.  How  does  the  Federal  Parliamentary  machine 
work? 

2.  How  does  it  compare  for  efficiency  with  the 
State  Parliaments? 

3.  Are  any  changes  necessary  to  increase  its  ef- 
fectiveness?     If  so,  what  changes? 

4.  How  has  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  the  po- 
litical sj'stem  under  which  Australia  now  lives, 
worked? 

The   answers  appended   will    be    read    with  great 
interest: 

I— THE  SENATE. 

SIR  RICHARD  BAKER,  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Senate,  writes: 

As  is  well  known,  in  both  the  Conventions  of 
1891  and  1897-8,  I  was  a  strong  advocate  for  a 
Federal  machine  of  government  in  which  the 
Senate  from  its  constitution  and  powers  would  be 
able  to  always  hold  its  own  against  the  House  of 
Representatives,  believing  that  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  States 
smaller  in  population  could  be  upheld  and  pre- 
serve'd. 

Constitutions  when  written  are  not  always  what 
their  framers  intended.  We  are  told  by  one  great 
American  jurist  that  "To  keep  it  [the  American 
Constitution]  as  it  was  designed  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  problems  of  the  day."  I  was 
afraid  our  Constitution,  in  its  working,  might  fail 
to  realise  my  ideal — the  reasons  for  such 
fear  are  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  written  in 
1900,       Though     many    points   of    procedure   and 


practical  working  involving  the  relationship  of 
the  two  Houses  to  each  other,  and  of  both  Houses 
to  the  Executive,  yet  remain  to  be  settled,  up  to 
the  present  my  fear  has  proved  groundless.  The 
Senate  has  taken  and  maintained  the  position 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
it  should  hold.  The  Constitution  has  worked  well, 
and  there  has  been  little,  if  any,,  friction  between 
the  two  Houses,  not  nearly  so  much  as  often  occurs 
between  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  It  may 
take  many  years  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  press,  and  even  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, those  ingrained  ideas  (wholly  inapplicable 
to  a  Federal  Constitution)  with  which,  from  living 
under  the  British  Constitution  and  its  State  copies, 
they  have  been  permeated;  but  a  good  start  has 
been  made  and  a  successful  finish  may  be  pre- 
dicted. 

Few  people  fully  realise  the  great  legislative 
work  that  has  been  done  in  passing  so  great  a 
number  of  important  Bills  (each  one  of  which 
would  have  been  considered  sufficient,  as  the 
only  important  Bill  in  a  session  of  any  one  of  the 
State  Parliaments),  All  these  Bills  have  not  only 
been  fully  and  ably  debated,  but  have  undergone 
exhaustive  criticism  in  detail.  What  wonder  is  it 
then  that  the  session  has  been  long? 

Although  it  may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
questions  you  have  asked.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  that  the  totally  unfounded  charges  of  ex- 
travagance against  the  Federal  Parliament  and 
Ministry,  the  friction  between  the  Federal  and 
some  of  the  States'  Executives,  and  the  dissatis- 
faction in  some  States  against  the  Federal  laws 
which  prejudicially  affect  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, have  arisen  in  a  very  great  degree  from 
the  falling  revenue  (public  and  private),  loss  of 
capital  and  general  bad  times  consequent  on  six 
years'  unprecedented  drought.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  people  are  apt  to  find  fault 
with  the  Government,  especially  if  it  be  a  new- 
form  of  government. 


SENATOR  BEST,  Chairman  of  Committees, 
writes: 

I  do  not  think  that  our  experience  of  the  first 
Commonwealth  Session  warrants  any  adverse- 
opinion  as  to  the  Federal  Constitution  or  the  work- 
ing of  its  Parliament.      It  must  be  recollected  that 
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the  task  it  had  to  perform  was  one  historically 
considered  of  unparalleled  difficulty.  The  parlia- 
mentary conditions  were  new.  Parties,  so  far  as 
Federal  politics  are  concerned,  were  not  distinctly 
defined  at  the  election.  Unlike  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  first  Federal  Legislature  has  no  tra- 
ditions. Members  come  from  distant  localities, 
and  regard  questions  from  w^idely  different  points 
of  view,  and  a  reasonable  period  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  national  point  of  view  emerges  from  the 
provincial.  Members  cannot,  at  first,  realise  the 
conditions  of  the  continent  as  fully  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Parliament  understands  the  whole  of 
his  State. 

There  can  be  no  continuity  of  parliamentary 
life  manifest  the  first  session.  Further,  public 
opinion  has  not  yet  educated  itself  to  become 
that  controlling  force  in  Federal  affairs  which  is 
essential  for  a  healthy  political  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  Federal 
Parliament  has  completed  a  large  and  valuable  pro- 
gramme. It  has  organised  several  departments 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, wisely  deferring,  for  the  present,  the 
creation  of  other  agencies  like  the  High  Court, 
the  Inter-State  Commission,  and  others.  It  haa 
fused  the  post  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  has  unified  the  franchise,  and  passed  a 
comprehensive  electoral  law.  Dealing  with  the 
basic  question  of  nationality,  it  has  passed  the 
Pacific  Islanders  Bill,  and  the  Alien  Restriction 
Act;  it  has  consummated  the  policy  of  a  White 
Australia,  which  statesmanship  and  national  in- 
stinct must  regard  as  the  bed-rock  on  which  to 
build  a  progressive  Christian  civilisation.  These 
achievements,  in  themselves,  surpass  in  importance 
and  extent  the  work  of  a  heavy  session  in  the  Bri- 
tish Legislature  or  the  American  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  Parliament  has  given  Australia  a  uni- 
form tariff — a  performance  that,  when  the  smoke 
of  party  conflict  has  cleared  away,  will  be  recog- 
nised as  the  most  valuable  legislative  act  that 
any  Australian  legislature  has  yet  passed.  Pre- 
liminary to  the  tariff  was  enacted  the  voluminous 
and  necessarily  highly  technical  Customs  Regula- 
tion or  Management  Act — a  weighty  measure. 

Of  the  tariff  itself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  represents  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
important,  difficult,  and  intricate  problems  ever 
presented  to  a  legislature.  It  had  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  requirements  of  providing  a  large 
revenue,  sufficient  to  ensure  the  financial  stability 
of  the  States,  with  the  varying  needs  of  an  in- 
dustrial system  based  on  high  wages.  Its  success 
in  this  respect  seems  to  me  undoubted.  It  speaks 
much  for  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  or  members 
that  this  result  was  achieved.  Critics  are  now 
always  prone  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 


Nowhere  in  the  world — certainly  not  in  those  ex- 
emplars of  federation,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
— were  the  financial  conditions  of  the  States  so 
complicated.  In  both  these  instances  the  con- 
ditions allowed  the  policy  to  slowly  develop  itself. 
At  the  outset  the  financial  necessities  of  both 
these  federations  were  very  small  compared  with 
ours.  The  revenue  required  was  relatively  insig- 
nificant, the  State  debts  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  the  machinery  of  government 
and  departments  on  a  much  more  modest  scale. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  policy  in  both  these 
countries  determined  the  evolution  of  fiscal  con- 
ditions. Here  in  Australia  existing  fiscal  con- 
ditions determined  the  tariff  policy.  There,  there 
were  no  great  varying  interests  of  locality  or  oc- 
cupations 10  reconcile.  Here,  the  reverse  ob- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  record  of  legisla- 
tive achievement,  the  first  session  has  done  much 
to  dissipate  the  fear  entertained  by  thinkers  of 
eminence,  that  the  Federal  principle,  as  embodied 
in  our  Constitution,  was  repugnant  to  the  British 
theory  of  responsible  government.  The  happy 
and  amicable  settlement  of  differences  between  the 
Houses,  as  to  the  tariff,  and  the  compromises  on 
administrative  pnd  other  matters,  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection. 

Britishers  expect  that  their  public  men  will  ex- 
ercise legal  powers  with  wise  forbearance,  regard- 
ing not  their  authority  so  much  as  the  public  weal. 
This  expectation  has,  so  far,  been  realised,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  future  will 
differ  widely  from  the  past. 

Lastly,  the  Federal  Legislature  has  not  been  ex- 
travagant, and  has  not,  so  far,  committed  the  tax- 
payer to  new  outlay  not  foreseen.  The  new  ex- 
penditure for  the  past  year  is  well  under  £300,000. 
or  Is.  6d.  per  head,  estimated  by  the  statesmen  ef 
the  Convention  and  the  Federal  campaign. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  national  movement  is  the  force  of  an  active, 
continuous,  and  intelligent  public  opinion,  dis- 
ciplining the  Legislature  and  its  members,  constitu- 
ting a  healthy  atmosphere  of  discussion,  criticism, 
and  appreciation,  which  is  the  breath  of  civilised 
life. 

n— THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

SIR  F.  W.  HOLDER,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   says: 

In  reply  to  Question  I.: — The  Common- 
wealth Parliament  has  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  other  Parliaments,  sharing  alike 
the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments and  of  her  daughters.  In  no  respect  does 
its  form  or  method  differ  from  the  usual  type. 
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As  to  the  second  question: — The  Commonwealth 
Parliament  is  very  like  the  average  of  the  State 
Parliaments,  except  that  including  as  it  does  some 
of  the  picked  men  of  the  States  who  had  graduated 
in  the  State  Parliaments,  it  has  within  It  a  larger 
proportion  of  leading  and  experienced  men.  There 
Are,  however,  in  both  the  Commonwealtn  Houses 
several  members  who  had  not  passed  through  any 
State  Legislature,  and  have  gone  through  their 
novitiate  during  the  session  just  closed. 

As  to  the  third  question: — The  only  change  that 
is  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  past  session 
is  the  adoption  of  Standing  Orders  framed  to  con- 
serve the  time  of  Parliament  so  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary machine  may  be  enabled  to  complete  its 
work  in  a  shorter  space. 

As  to  the  fourth  question: — The  Constitution 
has  been  in  operation  far  too  short  a  period  to 
enable  a  definite  opinion  to  be  formed  a.s  to  what — 
if  any — necessity  there  is  for  amendments  of  its 
provisions.  The  very  large  power  given  to  the 
Senate  in  money  Bills,  and  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  details  of  estimates,  was,  of  course,  a 
necessity  of  Federation  under  any  Constitution; 
but  the  experience  over  the  Tariff  showed  that 
two  Houses  with  practically  co-equal  powers  can 
only  exist  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country 
by  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness.  The  wisdom  of 
making  merely  temporary  arrangements  for 
finance,  instead  of  laying  down,  in  the  dark,  hard 
and  fast  lines  of  adjustment,  is  amply  Justified. 
No  arrangement  based  upon  a  guess  of  the  future 
could  have  been  expected  to  succeed,  nor  would 
it  have  commanded  the  approval  of  the  federating 
States  at  the  referenda;  but  in  due  course  the  Par- 
liament will  have  the  responsibility,  as  It  will  have 
the  qualifying  experience  and  the  data,  on  which 
to  base  a  permanent  arrangement  just  to  every 
State. 


The  HON.  J.  M.  CHANTER,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, writes: 

First: — The  Federal  Parliamentary  machine,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  as  yet  only  working  in 
part;  and  therefore  its  full  beneficial  effects  are 
not  yet  demonstrated.  When  the  Inter-State  Com- 
mission is  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
a  practical  shape,  of  conserving  the  surplus  waters 
of  our  inland  rivers  for  irrigation  purposes,  at  the 
same  time  preserving  their  navigability,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Federation  will  be  seen  and  felt  by 


all.  The  present  very  deplorable  drought  is  a 
lesson  which  will,  I  think,  act  as  a  spur  to  Federal 
members  to  put  this  part  of  the  Federal  machine 
in  action  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  prevent  in  the 
future  such  deplorable  losses  of  stock  and  pro- 
duce as  a  great  part  of  Australia  has  so  long 
suffered.  The  slight  friction  between  some  of  the 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  will 
pass  away  when  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  High  Court,  or  constituting 
In  the  interim  some  State  Supreme  Court  to  adju- 
dicate in  all  matters  of  dispute.  This,  the  first, 
session  has  now  lasted  nineteen  months,  and  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  has  been  enormous 
(including  the  Tariff),  and  has  already  given  Aus- 
tralia practical  freedom  of  trade  between  State 
and  State.  Many  of  the  laws  enacted  are  of  a 
most  liberal  character.  A  White  Australia  has 
been  assured,  and  the  trend  of  legislation  has  been 
of  a  most  liberal  character — beneficial  to  all  classes 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  but  when  the  machine  is  set  going  in  all  its 
parts,  few,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  deny  its  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  Australian  community. 

As  one  having  had  a  lengthy  experience  in  a 
State  Parliament,  comparing  the  work  done  by 
the  Federal  with  that  of  the  States  the  Federal 
will  have  no  cause  to  fear  comparison.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  experienced  politicians  on  the 
continent,  who  have  approached  the  very  difficult 
task  of  harmonising  the  various  requirements  of 
six  different  States,  with  previously  existing  diver- 
gent interests,  and  of  bringing  them  into  such  a 
state  of  uniformity  as  to  ultimately  benefit  all 
alike.  So  far  the  task  has  been  accomplished  in 
an  admirable  spirit  of  nationality,  and  the  old 
spirit  of  provincialism  is  departing.  I  am  satisfied 
the  future  will  still  further  develop  that  national 
spirit,  which  alone  can  make  for  peace,  progress, 
and  prosperity. 

At  present  nothing  calls  for  any  alteration  of 
the  Constitution — it  is  working  as  its  framers  ex- 
pected it  to  work,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
anything  will  arise  in  the  future  which  the  broad 
liberal  terms  of  the  Constitution  cannot  effectively 
deal  with.  And  I  believe  as  time  rolls  on — when 
our  people  more  clearly  understand  its  working — 
they  will  resist  any  attempt  to  alter  it,  so  as  to 
affect  any  of  its  vital  principles,  but  will  maintain 
it,  as  an  instrument  specially  designed  by  a  free 
people  to  work  out  their  destiny  in  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  whole  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 
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AUSTRALIAN    FINANCE    IN    EUROPEAN    TERMS. 


HOW   WE   COMPARE. 

Bt   W.  S.  R. 


While  admitting  that  a  great  number  of  services 
in  other  countries  carried  on  by  local  governing 
bodies  or  by  private  companies  are  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  State,  we  purpose  showing 
here  to  what  extent  Australia  spends  more  than 
others  in  its  administration.  The  chief  item  to 
which  attention  has  been  given  of  late  in  Austra- 
lia is  the  loan  expenditure. 

Loan  Expenditure. 

According  to  Coghlan  the  expenditure  of  boi- 
row^ed  money  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
1901-02   was  as   follows: 


Victoria       . .     . .     . 

Queensland 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Total. 

Per  capita. 

£4,898.683 

..      £3  11    0 

889,331 

0  14    8 

1,161,689 

2    5    6 

566,081 

111    0 

1,-545,823 

7  18   7 

341,994 

119    5 

2,890,767 

313    5 

£12.294.368 

..      £2  13   2 

Australa.sia         .... 

If  Government  loan  expenditure  in  other  coun- 
tries had  been  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  the 
following  totals  would  have  been  spent: 

(jreat  Britaui £11(1.001.000 

France 102.600.000 

Germany      149.842.748 

United  States 202.844.125 

The  actual  total  spent  in  Great  Britain  from  loans 
in  1900-01,  the  latest  figures  available,  was,  ap- 
proximately, £80,000,000,  entirely  for  South  Afri- 
can war  purposes.  In  the  United  States  the  last 
financial  year  showed  no  direct  loan  expenditure 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  all,  but  a  reduction 
in  the  debt.  France's  loan  expenditure  was  not 
large  (about  £9,000,000),  but  her  debt  was  in- 
creased, as  well,  by  accumulated  deficiencies  in 
revenue.  Germany's  expenditure  from  loans  by 
the  central  government  was  £11,000,000,  and  al- 
most all  went  in  defence  works,  with  which  Aus- 
tralia has  practically  no  connection.  It  is  clear. 
from  this  comparison,  that  Australasia  is  the  most 
prodigal  of  civilised  states.  It  borrows  more,  and 
spends  more,  proportionately,  than  any  oth-sr 
state! 

General  Expenditure. 

In  the  matter  of  general  expenditure,  Australasia 
again  comes  an  easy  first.  Coghlan's  figures  for 
the  last  financial  year  are  appended: 


Total. 
New  South  Wales..    £12.-504.038 

Victoria     8,459,087 

Queensland     4,673,820 

Suuth  Australia 3.184.411 

Western    Australia       ..  3,491.992 
Tasmania 1.031,706 


Commonwealth    . .    £33,345,054 
New  Zealand 5,914,915 


Excluding 

Railways. 

Per  capita. 

Per  capita. 

..£9    1    3 

..£7    0    7 

..700 

..5    6    5- 

..931 

..741 

..     8  14    8 

..     6  13    7 

. .   17  18    4 

..11    8    1 

..     5  18    5 

..     4  18    3. 

. .  £8  14    0 

. .  £6  12   a 

..     710    2 

..642 

if  on  Austral- 
asian basis. 
£273,728,353 
253.876,227 
370.849,058 
502,023.321 


Total £39,259,969     . .  £8  12    4     ..£6117 

Had  this  ratio  been  expended  in  other  countries 
we  would  have  had  the  following  totals: 

Expenditure 
Actual 
Expenditure. 

Great  Britain £133.722,4071 

France ..        137,000,000* 

Germany 95,746,150 

United  States 102,000,000 

flOOO  figures  taken,  to  avoid  war  expenditure. 
*Exclusive  of  public  works. 

Excluding  the  railways  from  the  Australasian  to- 
tal the  expenditure  for  1901-02  was  £6  lis.  7d.  pe;- 
capita.  To  make  the  comparison  fair  we  have, 
in  the  foregoing,  left  out  this  sum  entirely,  as,  in. 
the  other  countries  mentioned,  the  State  does  not 
own   the   rail    systems. 

What  We  Spend  on  Schools. 
Taking  individual  services,  a  great  part  of  Aus- 
tralasia's ex,cess  expenditure  can  be  traced.      Deal- 
ing first  with  public  instruction,  the  latest  official 
figures  compare  thus: 


New  South  ^Va;es., 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Aggregate. 

Per  capita 

£852,200 

12/4 

647,806 

10/9 

287,375 

11/3 

159,399 

8/11 

102.359 

10/6 

57,106 

6,^7 

£2,106,245 

11  - 

539,317 

13  8 

Total     £2,645..562        . .         11  ^5 

Now,  public  instruction  in  Germany  costs  a  trifle 
less  than  5s.  per  capita;  in  France,  4s.  S^^d.  per 
capita;  in  Great  Britain,  os.  6d.  per  capita.  True, 
there  is  a  Bill  now  before  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  which  will  increase  the 
amount  expended  on  public  instruction;  but  the 
same  Bill  provides  ti^at  the  cost  shall  not  be  borne 
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from  general  revenue,  but  by  a  special  local  rate, 
not  to  exceed  2d.  in  the  £.  This  open  system  im- 
mediately brings  home  to  the  taxpayer  the  cost  or 
extensions  of  free  or  partially  free  services.  Now, 
had  the  Australasian  rate  of  expenditure  on  pub- 
lic instruction  been  adhered  to  in  the  great  coun- 
tries mentioned,  the  result  would  have  been  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

What 
Amount  would  be  spent  on 

actually  spent.     Australasian  basis. 
Great  Britain     ....      £11.563,437         ..      £23.749.702 

France 8.278,660  22.031.600 

Germany     14.091,794        ..        32,176.263 

These  figures  afford  food  for  reflection.  In 
these  States  the  cost  of  educating  each  scholar — 
free  of  charge  to  parents — ranges  from  £3  5s.  to 
£4  15s.  Not  only  is  this  education  provided  free 
of  charge,  but  it  is  compulsory.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  cavilling  at  the  charges  for  public 
expenditure;  but  surely,  when  it  is  recognised  that 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  from  fa- 
milies able  to  pay  for  the  Instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, there  should  be  some  attempt  to  lighten 
the  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer.  Again,  the 
total  cost  of  public  instruction  is  steadily  mount- 
ing up.      Its  growth  has  been  as  follows: 

1898-99     £2,036,222 

1899-1900 2.280.844 

1900-01     :    ..     2,440,872 

1901-02     2,645,562 

Excluding  amounts  spent  on  school  premises. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  increase  in  this 
heading.  Not  only  does  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture show  a  rapid  increase,  but  the  cost  per  capita, 
which  is  the  true  gauge,  is  also  much  larger,  and 
the  rate  per  scholar  is  advancing  at  an  almost 
alarming  rate.  Four  years  ago  the  expenditur? 
on  instruction  was  less  than  10s.  per  capita.  Now 
it  is  lis.  5d.! 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  instances  where  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
Australasia  exceeds  that  of  other  countries  are 
numerous.  The  usual  answer  to  this  statement  is 
"Look  at  our  reproductive  works!"  The  debt  of 
Australasia  to-day  exceeds  £268,750,000.  and  more 
than  £80,000,000  of  that  amount  is  not  producing 
revenue.  And  not  only  do  we  spend  more  than 
almost  any  other  country,  but  we  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  ser- 
vices undertaken.  For  instance,  take  old  age 
pensions.  Coghlan,  in  his  "  Seven  Colonies,  1899- 
1900."  page  734,  states:  "If  the  N.S.W.  proportion 
of  persons  eligible  for  pensions  holds  good  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  does,  then  the  number  of  persons  who  could 
claim  pensions  in  the  year  1901  would  be  77.630, 
and  the  total  pension  roll  £1,800,000."  In  other 
words,  taking  New  South  Wales'  expei'ience  as  a 


guide,  it  would  cost  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
same  basis,  9s.  lOd.  per  head  of  population,  and 
£1,800,000  a  year  in  the  aggregate,  to  provide  a 
uniform  scheme  of  old  age  pensions!  And,  again, 
supposing  that  other  great  countries  became  as 
wildly  extravagant  in  their  ideas  of  supporting 
old  age  as  Australia  is,  this  is  what  they  would 
spend: 

Great  Britain £20.455.9.50  per  annum 

France 18.976.121 

Germany 27.713,863  ,, 

United  Stater. :^7 .515.641 

Can  any  sane  individual  imagine  those  countries, 
democratic  as  some  of  their  governments  are, 
undertaking  this  charge  in  addition  to  the  pensions 
and  gratuities  provided  for  the  public  service? 

Pensions. 
Here,  again,  Australia  leads  the  van.  Our  pub- 
lic service,  comparatively,  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and,  comparatively  again,  our  pensions  and 
gratuities  list  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State! 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  we  find  Australia 
itching  to  spend  money  on  a  most  lavish  scale  op 
old  age  pensions.  Yet  we  have  not  a  single  State- 
supported  foundling  hospital!  We  let  the  chil- 
dren of  the  distressed  and  poverty-stricken  in- 
dividuals herd  together  in  the  slums,  learning, 
from  their  very  childhood,  crime  and  vice  of  the 
very  worst  kinds;  leave  them  without  education, 
though  providing  an  extensive  free  system  fo: 
others  more  fortunate.  Later  on,  the  worst  find 
their  way  to  the  gaols;  and  the  best,  devoid  of 
education,  and  many  physically  unfit  (the  result 
of  their  early  associations)  for  manual  labour, 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty,  or  thereabouts, 
are  provided  with  a  pension,  in  many  cases  util- 
ised for  purposes  of  a  discreditable  character. 
Surely,  before  old  age  pensions,  we  should  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  numbers  likely  to  fall  on  the 
charity  of  the  State  in  their  old  age. 

The  Burden  on  the  Taxpayer. 

With  our  manifold  works  and  services,  and  free 
expenditure,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  revenue 
raised  should  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public. 
According  to  Coghlan,  the  revenue  obtained  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  during  the 
last  financial  year  was  as  follows: 

Aggregate.        Per  capita. 

New  South  Wales £12491,289        ..      £9    10 

Victoria    8.0.57.6.39        ..        6 13    4 

Queensland 4.241.881         ..        8    6    2 

South  Australia     2.830.831  7 15.  3 

Western  Australia     3.694.688        ..       18 19    2 

Tasmania 925.185        ..        5   9    2 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  . . 


Australasia 


£32.241,513 
6.152.839 

£S8..394..352 


£8  10    6 
716    3 

£8    8    7 
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The  amount  raised  by  customs  and  excise 
aggregated  £11,185,668,  or  £2  9s.  Id.  per  capita. 
Had  a  similar  amount  been  raised  from  the  popu- 
lation of  other  countries,  the  figures  would  have 
shown  the  following  result: 

Raised 
Aggregate      on  Austral- 
now  raised.      asian  basis.         Increase. 
Great   Britain  . .  £59.362,000  . .  £102,006,400  . .  £42,644,400 

France    58.312,000  ..       94.719.800  ..     36.407.800 

Germairv     ..    ..     40.516,500  ..     1.38.334.450  ..     97.818.950 

United  "states..     50,000,000*..     187.265.200  ..  1.37.265.200 

•Estimate,  1902. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  foregoing  figures 
is  a  simple  one:  If  we  are  to  pay  our  way,  honestly 
meet  our  indebtedness,  properly  develop  our  re- 
sources, deal  fairly  with  posterity  and  im- 
prove our  present  position,  we  must  be  economi- 
cal, and  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  Aus- 
tralasia has  i-aised  up  sixteen  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, approximately,  1,000  legislators,  and  has 
seven  Governors  and  one  Governor-General.  She 
spends  more  per  capita  on  the  representation  of 
Royalty  than  Great  Britain  does  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Sovereign.  We  have  seven  agents-gene- 
ral, innumerable  general  agents,  commercial  agents, 
special  commissioners,  experts  in  this.  that,  and 
the  other  thing,  and  have  spent  million.'?  in  erect- 
ing gorgeous  and  partly  useless  public  buildings. 
We  have  seven  Chief  Justices  and  forty  ordinary 
judges  in  Australia;  and  if  Great  Britain  carried 
on  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  ane  would  have 
about  470  highly-paid  legal  lights  administering 
justice  and  interpreting  the  law.  The  Common- 
wealth spends  more  loan  money  annually  than  it 
raises  by  direct  taxation;  it  adopts  the  miserable 
fraud  of  raising  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  indirectly: 
and  never  by  any  means  has  a  legislator  proposed, 
or  a  House  adopted  a  proposal,  that  old  age  Ten- 


sions, or  minimum  wage,  or  special  pay  for  local 
coal,  or  new  railways,  shall  be  met  by  purely  local 
taxation.  Western  Australia  is  the  only  State 
that  erects  public  buildings  out  of  revenue.  In 
Australia  the  general  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to 
pay  nearly  everything.  A  large  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  corporation  rates  and  taxes  goes  to 
pay  interest  on  gorgeous  town  halls  and  free 
libraries.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  of  local 
taxation  exceeds  5s.  in  the  £  per  annum.  New 
services  undertaken  have  to  be  paid  by  direct 
taxation,  and  that  is  the  only  true  way  of  bringing 
hnme  to  the  people  what  such  new  services  cost 
them. 

The  position  in  Australia  is  undoubtedly  serious. 
We  have  borrowed  very  nearly  all  we  can  borrow, 
though  we  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  Australia  repudiating  her 
loans.  Our  expenditure  exceeds  greatly  the  re- 
venue raised.  The  people  are  suffering  heavy 
losses  by  drought  and  consequent  trade  depres- 
sion, and  cannot  afford  to  pay,  without  a  severe 
struggle,  new  direct  taxation.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  crying  out  for  a  long-delayed  water  supply. 
Rivers  we  have — true,  they  are  few  in  number — 
and  land  in  plenty  which,  with  water,  is  almost 
unequalled  for  productiveness.  Yet,  out  cf 
nearly  £270.000,000  of  debt,  the  amount  spent 
in  a  wise  irrigation  policy  is  infinitesimal, 
while  the  millions  squandered  on  public 
buildings  and  useless  adornment  of  cities 
are  numerous.  Truly,  this  is  a  time  for  prudent 
management  of  the  finances.  The  lesson  the 
people  are  now  learning  is  a  painful  one;  but  it 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  We  must  be  prudently 
and  economically  governed,  there  must  be  an  end 
of  waste  and  extravagance.  Victoria  has  com- 
menced the  campaign;  will  the  taxpayers  of  the 
other  States  follow  suit? 


"  East  and  West "  for  September  is  so  exclusively 
Eastern  that  it  woulu  appeal  to  few  readers  excepting 
to  Anglo-Indian  experts.  There  is  a  brief  paper  by 
Mr.  Boulger,  in  which  he  suggests  the  formation  of 
an  Indian  fleet,  with  a  Jialay  squadron.  He  submits 
to  the  ruling  Princes  of  India  that  they  should  offer 
to  the  Viceroy  to  raise  a  fund  of  half  a  million  ster- 
ling, for  the  purchase  of  a  second-class  cruiser,  which 
should  serve  as  the  training-ship  for  Indian  naval 
officers  and  bluejackets,  and  as  the  nucleus  of  an  East- 
em  Navy.    The  ship  shouiu  serve  only  in  Indian  waters. 


or  on  the  seas  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  crews  should 
be  mainly  Indian.  Each  donor  should  have  a  right 
to  nominate  one  cadet  to  be  trained  as  a  naval  officer 
for  every  £10,000  of  donations.  He  thinks  that  the 
Princes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  wealthy  Chinese 
merchants  might  follow  India's  example  and  provide 
a  training-ship  for  the  Malay  and  Chinese  races,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements;  and  they  would  neither  pro- 
hibit nor  reject  a  similar  voluntary  movement  among 
the  Chinese  native  merchants  of  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
and  other  parts  of  China. 
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AN    AUSTRALIAN    ON    HIS    TRAVELS: 

TO    ENGLAND   VIA  CANADA.— I.  {avitinucd). 
Bv  THE  Kev.  J.  Berry,  of  youTH  Austkalia. 


Toronto  still  bears  the  marks  of  the  fine  class  of 
settlers  who  laid  its  foundation.  It  is  the  educational 
and  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Dominion.  To- 
ronto has  a  noble  university  arfd  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  city  hall  and  provincial  Parliamentary 
Buildings  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  any- 
where. Nowhere  can  one  see  finer  cliurches,  or  more 
of  them.  In  no  city  in  the  world  perhaps  is  Sunday 
so  carefully  observed.  The  electric  cars  run  on 
Sundays  now,  but  this  has  only  been  the  case  for 
a  year  or  two.  Until  then  you  could  neither  get  a 
car  nor  a  cab  on  Sundays,  and  even  yet  the 
churches  are  full  and  the  streets  are  empty  during 
church  hours.  I  greatly  admire  the  street  archi- 
tecture of  Canada  generally,  but  nowhere  more 
t'han  in  Toronto.  Toronto  does  a  good  deal  of 
business  with  Australia.  I  was  talking  to  one 
traveller,  who  told  me  that  in  one  district  in 
South  Australia  he  sold  twenty-three  Massey-Har- 
ris  reapers  and  binders  in  a  single  fortnight 

The  best  houses  are  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  lawns,  and  there  are  no  fences  in  from. 
One  wonders  why  fences  are  still  erected  round  sub- 
urban houses  in  England  when  the  effect  of  their 


omission  Is  so  striking.  There  are  also  bonny  little 
parks  here  and  there  with  well-kept  flower  beds, 
which  are  just  now  looking  their  best. 

A  Hot  Ride! 

From  Toronto  to  Ottawa  was  the  next  stage  of 
my  journey,  distance  225  miles.  I  did  not  at  all  en- 
joy this  journey;  the  heat  was  Australian  and 
worse,  and  the  train  was  crowded.  Ladies  took 
off  their  hats  and  jackets  in  the  train,  and 
gentlemen  divested  themselves  of  coat  and  waist- 
coat, but  it  was  impossible  to  get  cool.  Much  of 
the  country  through  which  the  train  passed  was 
poor,  and  this  itself  is  depressing.  One  gentleman 
said  of  it  that  the  only  living  thing  he  saw  in  this 
part  of  the  country  was  a  squirrel  sitting  on  a  rock 
with  tears  running  down  its  cheeks.  That  must 
have  been  an  exaggeration!  Another  was  nearer 
the  mark  who  said  that  he  could  not  see  soil 
enough  to  bury  a  grasshopper  in.  I  have  made  a 
generalisation  during  this  trip,  which  is  doubtless 
imperfect,  but  is  not  without  truth.  It  is  that  in 
Canada,  as  seen  from  the  railroad,  thi  farther  west 
you  go  the  better  the  country  is.     Tired,  hot,  and 
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dusty,  we  reached  at  length  Ottawa,  the  capital 
of  Canada.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  here  on 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  and  in  seeing  a  lacrosse 
match.  Lacrosse  is  an  Indian  game.  Canada 
therefore  is  its  natural  home.  What  cricket  is  in 
Australia,  and  foot"ball  in  New  Zealand,  lacrosse 
is  in  Canada.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  looker- 
on,  I  like  lacrosse  better  than  either  of  the  games 
just  mentioned.  It  is  more  lively  than  cricket, 
and  more  picturesque  than  football.  There  were 
2,000  people  on  the  ground  watching  the  game. 

Ottawa  is  beautifully  situated.  There  was  the 
same  difficulty  in  Canada  in  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  capital 
that  "we  are  ex 
periencing  in  Aus- 
tralia just  now. 
Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Toronto  had 
each  a  claim,  and 
either  of  the  latter 
cities  would  have 
made  a  desirable 
capital,  but  the 
usual  jealousy 
came  in  the  waj . 
and  the  question 
was  left  with 
'  leen  Victoria  to 
decide.  The  Queen 
chose  the  present 
site,  and  the 
.  e  X  e  d  question 
was  seitled.  The 
city  lies  between 
Montreal  and  To- 
ronto, at  the  junc- 
tion of  Iw^o  lovely 
rivers,  and  close 
to  the  oeautiful 
Chandiere  Falls. 
These  falls  are 
not  only  a  scenic 
attraction,  they 
supply  the  power 
that  drives  the  big 
s  a  w  m  i  11  s  here- 
abouts, lights  the 
f  'ty     with     electricity,     and     drives     the     electrio 

<  ars.       There  is  an  Upper  and   a    Lower  Ottawa, 
he  most  prominent  object  in  the  Upper  city  is 

"le     beautiful     Parliamentary     Buildings.      These 

<  ccupy  a  commanding  site,  and  are  visible  for  many 
miles  round.  They  are  built  on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  cost  a  million  sterling.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  the  architecture  is  superb.  I  like  the 
way  the  Canadians  build.  They  believe  in  their 
own   future,    and    such   faith    is    catching.      Hull. 


SA^'.i'LE  OF  CANADIAN  TI.MBEU 


across  the  Ottawa  River,  and  a  part  of  Ottawa, 
were  lately  swept  by  an  awful  fire,  which  lett 
15,000  people  homeless.  The  black,  charred  blank 
has  not  yet  been  filled  in,  but  building  is  going  on 
vigorously,  and  visitors  a  year  hence  will  not  see 
much  to  remind  them  of  the  disaster.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  timber  floats  down  the  river  to 
Ottawa  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sawmills.  One 
would  think,  to  see  the  consumption,  that  the 
supply  of  timber  would  give  out,  but  that  will 
not  be  in  our  time.  I  am  told  that  a  consumption 
of  fifteen  hundred  million  tons  per  year  would  not 
fxhaust  the  supply  in  800  years.  Yet  this  only  ap- 
plies to  the  bit  of 
Canada  that  is 
drained  by  these 
two  rivers.  An 
excellent  paper  's 
made  in  Ottawa 
from  the  pulp  of 
timber. 

R  i  d  e  a  u  Hall, 
the  resiaence  of 
the  Governor- 
General.  is  about 
two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  is  de- 
scribed not  inapt- 
ly as  "  a  most  un- 
pretentious and 
hapnazard  c  o  n - 
glomerat  ion  of 
plaster,  brick,  and 
stone,"  but  it  is 
homelike  and 
comfortable.  The 
season  at  Ottawa 
is'in  winter,  when  „ 
Parliament  is  in 
session,  and  Ri- 
deau  Hall  is  live- 
ly enough  then.  .1 
am  beginning  to 
think  that  winter 
is  the  pleasantes't 
time  to  be  in  Can- 
ada. In  my  inno- 
cence I  imagined  that  June  and  July  were 
months  in  which  the  weather  was  sure  to  be  at 
its  best,  but  1  have  felt  the  heat  in  Ottawa  to  be 
alm.ost  intolerable.  There  were  300  deaths  in  Mon- 
treal last  week,  and  most  of  these  were  infants 
who  died  of  the  heat.  I  told  an  audience  to  which 
I  lectured  in  Ottawa  that  I  had  never  felt  such 
heat  in  New  Zealand  as  we  were  then  experienc- 
ing, and  had  rarely  felt  such  heat  in  Australia. 
It  was  only  94  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  we  do 
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BOt  think  much  of  that  in  Adelaide,  but  there  is 
some  added  horror  in  the  heat  here  in  Eastern 
Canada  which  the  thermometer  does  not  register. 

Niagara. 

I  am  writing  this  from  the  balcony  of  the  La 
Fayette  Hotel,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Falls. 
1  had  intended  putting  up  at  an  American  hotel 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  a  porter  here,  from  whom 
I  was  making  inquiries  about  hotels,  looked  sc 
liurt  as  he  asked,  "  Are  you  not  an  Englishman?" 
I  replied,  "  I  am  from  Australia."  "  Then  ought 
you  not  to  support  your  own  people,  and  stop  on 
this  side?"  I  felt  the  force  of  his  remark,  and  put 
up  here.  Right  glad  am  I  that  I  did,  for  the 
Canadian  hotels,  if  less  elaborate,  are  homelier 
than  the  American,  and  more  to  my  taste.  This 
balcony  has  the  Falls  full  in  view.  Niagara  mu'ot 
be  taken  quietly  to  be  really  enjoyed.  I  like  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  waters,  and  to  hear 
nothing  else  for  the  time  being.  As  things  are, 
this  is  most  easily  done  from  the  hotel  balcony. 

I  am  here  now  for  the  third  time.  Things  have 
changed  so  much  since  I  first  saw  Niagara  that 
hardly  anything  can  be  recognised  except  the  Falls 
themselves.  The  famous  Suspension  Bridge  has 
T3een  taken  dk3wn,  as  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  new 
style  of  traffic.  In  its  place  is  a  fine  steel  bridge, 
supported  by  a  single  arch.  Below  this  bridge,  on 
the  American  side,  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  big,  un- 
sightly buildings  erected  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  that  are  connected  with  the  electric  works 
at  Buffalo.  But  they  shamefully  disfigure  the 
scene,  sending  up  their  smoke  into  the  air,  and 
pouring  their  used-up  water  into  the  river,  thus 
making  an  ugly  waterfall  on  their  own  account. 
The  American  town  on  that  side  of  the  water  has 
25,000  people  in  it.  Tiie  place  is  aflame  with  elec- 
tricity at  night,  and  astir  with  it  by  day.  The 
^'shops  are  chiefly  bazaars"  for  the  sale  of  photos 
-and  curios,  gimcrack  concerns,  whose  presence  here 
is  a  sacrilege.  Whether  they  ever  shut  up  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  were  all  open  and  busy  last 
night  at  10  o'clock. 

Yet  the  new  times  have  brought  some  great  im- 
provements. The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Falls 
is  laid  out  in  pretty  parks,  that  are  well  kept,  and 
free  to  all.  The  harpies  who  used  to  be  in  wait 
for  the  tourist  at  almost  every  point  of  interest 
demanding  dollars  and  half-dollars  have  been 
■cleared  out.  Electric  lines  are  laid  on  both  sides 
•of  the  river,  above  and  below  the  Falls,  and  cars 
are  moving  up  and  down  continually,  so  that  the 
Falls  can  be  seen  for  a  few  cents,  and  in  about 
an  hour,  and  the  tourist  can  "do"  Niagara  without 
turning  a  hair  or  spending  more  than  a  dollar. 
He  has  got  his  money's  worth,  no  doubt;  but  has 
le  got   any  more? 


The  Falls  themselves  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, and  are  made  so  familiar  to  everybody  by 
photographs  and  pictures,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  attempt  to  describe  them  here.  After  a  brief 
visit  I  left  for  the  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  The 
distance  is  only  thirty  miles,  which  we  accom- 
plished in  an  hour  by  an  electric  car.  The  car 
travelled  along  the  main  road,  through  the  streets 
of  two  or  three  town  that  came  in  the  way.  It 
was  a  pleasant  journey,  pleasanter,  far,  than  if 
we  had  travelled  by  train.  For  one  thing,  the 
electric  car  takes  you  past  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  while  the  train,  as  a  rule,  shows  you  only 
the  back  yards,  and  the  week's  washing!  Buf- 
falo did  not  detain  us  long.  There  was  little  in 
the  Exposition  that  I  really  cared  for,  except  the 
brilliant  electric  lighting  by  night,  and  even  that 
was  spoiled  for  me  by  the  remembrance  that  it 
was  only  possible  by  the  desecration  of  Ni- 
agara. As  for  the  reat,  if  you  took  out  the  things 
you  would  see  in  any  good  museum  or  agri- 
cultural show,  there  was  little  left  but  circuses  and 
shops.  Of  these  there  was  enough  to  sicken  a 
traveller  who  was  drawn  to  the  place  by  the  pro- 
mise that  he  would  be  shown  the  result  of  the 
science  and  art  of  the  century.  To  me  it  seemed 
to  be,  not  science  and  art,  but  greed  and  grab. 
So  I  returned  to  Niagara,  and  spent  another  de- 
lightful day  and  night  worshipping  at  the  noblest 
altar  built  by  Nature  to  Nature's  God.  May  the 
glorious  music  of  its  many  waters  remain  in  my 
ears  and  heart  while  memory  lasts! 

Montreal. 

My  Canadian  travels  ended  at  Montreal,  the  lar- 
gest, the  wealthiest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
finest  city  in  the  Dominion.  The  city  is  built  on 
an  island  about  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide, 
encircled  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 
On  one  side  is  Mount  Royal,  an  extinct  volcano, 
richly  grassed  and  wooded,  from  the  summit  of 
which  a  delightful  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
We  drove  to  the  top  by  a  series  of  curves,  and  were 
richly  repaid  by  the  panorama  at  our  feet.  On 
the  slope  of  Mt.  Royal  is  the  famous  McGill  Uni- 
versity, with  more  than  a  thousand  students.  The 
colleges  for  Arts,  Medicine,  Theology,  Engineering, 
etc.,  are  delightfully  situated  between  the  city  and 
the  summit.  The  late  principal  of  McGill  was  Sir 
William  Dawson,  well  known  as  the  eminent  geolo- 
gist who  stood  by  the  account  of  creation  as  found 
in  Genesis.  The  late  Dr.  George  Douglas  ended 
his  brilliant  career  as  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  McGill.  The  learned  doctor  was  stone 
blind,  was  stricken  so  sorely  by  disease  that  he 
could  not  walk  or  feed,  or  even  dress  himself,  yet 
he  was  one  of  the  most  commanding  orators  'n 
Canada.      His  wife  was  nurse  and  constant  attend- 
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ant,  and  his  daughters  read  to  him  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  and  acted  as  his  secretaries. 
Rarely  has  the  world  seen  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  strong  will  over 
great  difficulties.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Its  noble  Jubilee 
Bridge  has  only  recently  been  completed.  It 
was  cleverly  built  round  the  tube  of  the  old  bridge, 
and  rests  upou  the  same  piles.  This  bridge  is 
6,592  feet  long,  and  rests  upon  twenty-four  piers. 
The  centre  span  is  330  feet  long.  The  structure 
weighs  22,000  tons,  and  is  so  strong  that  heavy 
trains  can  cross  it  in  opposite  directions  at  full 
speed,   notwithstanding  its  great  length. 

France  Under  the  Union  Jack. 

Montreal  is  more  than  half  French.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  one  who  only  speaks  English  to 
make  himself  understood  there,  especially  if  his 
English  is  of  the  Australian,  and  not  the  American 
variety.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  predominates 
there,  as  the  visitor  soon  discovers.  Two  of  the 
finest  churches  in  America  are  in  Montreal,  and 
are  both  Roman  Catholic.  One  of  these,  the  parish 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  accommodates  10,000  people 
easily,  and  has  been  known  to  contain  15,000  wor- 
shippers. Its  two  towers  are  227  feet  high.  It 
has  a  chime  of  eleven  bells,  one  of  which  weighs 
over  29,000  lbs.  This  church  cost  more  than  a 
million  sterling,  and  is,  I  believe,  out  of  debt!  It 
has  two  deep  galleries  one  above  the  other,  and 
I  could  not  see  a  square  inch  of  the  interior  that 
•was  not  decorated — gold  predominating.  The 
other  of  these  famous  churches  is  called  ihe 
Cathedi-al  of  St.  James.  It  is  modelled  on  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  about  a  tenth  the  size.  It 
is  330  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  dome  is  240  feet.  I  like  to  visit 
these  Catholic  churches.  Go  when  you  will,  the 
doors  are  always  open,  and  people  are  there,  kneel- 
ing reverently  in  prayer.  Montreal  has  a  very 
fine  Methodist  church,  close  by,  said  to  be  the 
finest  Methodist  church  building  in  the  world. 
I  went  to  see  it,  of  course,  but  had  a  difficulty  in 
finding  a  door  unlocked;  there  was  not  even  a 
caretaker  about,  and  the  minister  lived  some 
streets  away.  I  was  painfully  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference between  a  church  which  is  as  public  as  a 
park,  and  one  which  seemed  as  private  as  a  club. 
Why  need  a  city  church  ever  be  shut?  Why 
should  people  not  be  free  to  come  and  pray  when- 
ever they  want  to,  without  any  sermon,  or  even 
any  prearranged  meeting? 

The  history  of  Montreal  takes  one  a  long  way 
back.  Where  its  parks,  hotels,  and  halls  of  com- 
merce now  stand  many  a  bloody  battle  has  been 
fought  between  different  tribes  of  Indians,  or  be- 
tween early  pioneers  and  Indians,  and.  later,  be- 


tween the  English  and  the  French.  Jacques  Cartier 
visited  the  spot  in  1535,  and  found  a  flourishing 
Indian  settlement.  The  famous  Champlain  came 
seventy  years  later  in  search  of  the  same  settle- 
ment, only  to  find  that  in  the  meantime  it  had 
been  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  The  present 
city  was  founded  in  1642.  Montreal  was  the  place 
in  which  the  power  of  France  in  America  made 
its  last  stand.  At  the  time  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  Benjamin  Franklin  came  to 
Montreal  to  try  to  persuade  its  inhabitants  to  join 
the  rebellion.  He  failed  in  his  object,  but  he 
started  a  journal  there  which  he  called  "  The  Ga- 
zette." The  paper  still  exists,  and  is  called  by 
the  same  name,  but  it  is  characterised  by  unflinch- 
ing loyalty  to  England.  Such  changes  do  the 
lapse  of  rime  bring  about! 

There  is  a  quaint  episode  in  the  early  history 
of  this  city.  A  certain  regiment,  its  time  expired, 
was  disbanded,  and  its  veterans  became  Canadian 
settlers.  But  what  can  farmers  do  without  wives? 
So  a  shipload  of  girls  was  selected  in  France, 
and  sent  to  Canada  as  settlers'  wives.  On  arrival 
the  girls  were  classifled  as  tall  and  short,  fair 
and  dark,  lean  and  fat.  In  fifteen  days  each  girl 
had  found  a  mate;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fat  ones 
moved  off  first.  The  reason  given  was  that,  being 
fat,  they  would  stand  the  cold  of  winter  better, 
and  also  that,  being  less  active,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their 
housekeeping.  A  priest  and  a  notary  were  in  at- 
tendance to  marry  the  couple  as  soon  as  they 
agreed  to  mate,  and,  the  day  following,  the  Gover- 
nor caused  to  be  distributed  to  the  happy  pair  a 
bull  and  cow,  a  hog  and  sow,  a  cock  and  hen,  two 
barrels  of  salt  meat,  eleven  crowns,  and  certain 
acres  of  land.  How  many  of  these  curiously-mat  jd 
couples  became  the  ancestors  of  the  prosperous 
people  that  abound   here  now? 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  French  and  the  English 
dwelling  together  in  unity  in  Eastern  Canada, 
loyal  alike  to  the  British  flag.  There  may  be  an 
undercurrent  of  disloyalty,  but  little  is  seen  or 
heard  of  it  above  the  surface.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
the  able  Premier  of  Canada,  is  French  and  Catho- 
lic; but  his  political  sympathies  are  with  the 
British  Empire,  as  everyone  knows.  He  may  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  the  class  from  which 
he  has  sprung.  Nor  is  anything  heard,  now,  of  any 
possible  annexation  of  Canada  by  the  United 
States.  Such  a  thing  used  to  be  talked  about. 
But  the  question  is  as  dead,  now,  as  a  horse-shoe. 
When  I  was  in  Canada  ten  years  ago  1  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  tendency  of  pushing  young 
Canadians  to  seek  their  fortunes  across  the  border. 
X  hear  nothing  of  that  now.  But  I  did  hear  a  good 
deal  of  American  settlers  pushing  men  away  into 
Canada  to  find  permanent  homes  on  British  soiL 
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Prosperity. 

In  bringing  these  notes  on  Canada  to  a  close  I 
should  like  to  add  that  this  great  dominion  is 
enjoying  a  good  deal  of  prosperity.  I  was  there 
on  Dominion  Day.  when  this  subject  was  naturally 
uppermost.  The  following  figures  will  help  to 
show  the  progress  made  since  the  Federation  in 
1867;  they  ought  to  be  suggestive  to  Australians 
at  the  time  of  our  own  Federation: 

1867.  1901. 

Population 3.300.000  5.338,883 

Revenue  (indoUa-si 13.687.928  51.029.944 

Expenaiture   (in  dollars)     ..   13,486.092  ..       42.975,279 

Imports  (in  dollars) 71.985.306  ..     180.804,316 

Exports  (in  dollars) 48..504.899  ..     170.642,369 

Miles  of  railroad 2.087  . .  17,358 

Balance     at     credit     in    P.O. 

Savings  Batik 5,0.57,607  ..       66,135,282 

Do.,  per  head  of  population         1.50  . .  12.4.J 

Wheat  production     3,013,431  . .       21,260.437 

Tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels 

in  Canada  ports 2.104.009  7.262.721 

Spirits  manufactured   (gals.)     3.722.719  . .        2.4il4,."9,) 

Who  can  forecast  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try? Its  people  are  pushing,  industrious,  self- 
reliant,  self-respecting,  and  God-fearing.  They  are 
a  delightful  people  to  visit.  Everywhere.  I  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  at  their  hands;  and 
I  received  nothing  else.  I  never  expect  to  set 
foot  in  Canada  again;  but  I  shall  carry,  to  my 
grave,  delightful  memories  of  the  three  happy 
weeks  spent  there. 

Across  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  only  space  for  a  few  words  about  the 
last  week  of  the  journey  from  Australia  to  Liver- 


pool. We  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Cunard  liner 
"  Ivernia,"  a  new  ship  of  14,000  tons,  and  the 
most  delightful  ship  in  which  I  ever  sailed.  The 
journey  occupied  eight  days,  and  so  quiet  was  the 
great  steamer  that  it  was  often  diflScult  to  reali-je 
that  we  were  moving,  nor  was  there,  at  any  time, 
vibration  enough  to  spill  a  drop  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  full  tumbler.  I  travelled  second-class, 
at  a  cost  of  £9,  and  mention  this  because  I  could 
not  find  anyone  within  the  circle  of  my  Australian 
acquaintance  who  knew  anything  about  the 
second-class  accommodation  on  an  American  liner. 
If  I  were  to  do  the  journey  again  it  would  be  by 
the  same  class.  The  food,  accommodation,  and 
steward's  attendance  were  quite  as  good  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  the  first  saloon  in  Australi.\n 
waters.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  society. 
Most  of  my  fellow-passengers  were  Bostonians  go- 
ing for  a  trip  to  Europe,  or  English  people  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  the  United  States.  Both  classes 
were  interesting  and  companionable.  It  is  not 
my  experience  that  people  with  full  purses  are, 
on  the  whole,  better  worth  knowing  and  travel- 
ling with  than  people  with  less  money.  There 
is  not  a  single  experience  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  voyage  that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  re- 
call, and  which  I  should  not  be  glad  to  have  over 
again. 

We  landed  in  Liverpool  fifty-one  days  after  we 
left  Brisbane.  If  I  had  not  "  stopped  over  "  in 
Canada  the  time  would  have  been  fourteen  days 
less.  The  cost  of  the  trip,  not  including  meals 
and  sleeping  cars  in  Canada,  is  about  £45 — in- 
cluding these  the  cost  is  nearly  £10  more. 


Professor  E.  W.  Hilgaid  writes  in  the  '•  Xorth  Ameri 
can  Review"  in  answer  to  the  question  ''Why  Did 
Ancient  Civilisations  Flourish  in  Arid  Countries?"  He 
says  that  the  cause  must  have  been  the  exceptional  fer- 
tility of  arid  land  when  irrigated.  In  rainy  countries 
most  of  the  fertilising  elements  of  the  soil  are  washed 
out  of  the  land.  Potassium,  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and 
calcium  are  the  elements  in  soil  which  require  replace- 
ment when  crops  have  been  reaped.  But  nearly  all 
arid  soils  are  calcareous,  all  have  large  amounts  of  pot- 
ash in  readily  accessible  forms,  nitrates  are  so  abun- 
dant as  sometimes  to  lorm  40  per  cent,  of  the  soluble 
salts  in  the  soil;  and,  finally,  water-soluble  phosphates 
are  often  plentiful.  The  ancient  culture-peoples  learnt 
this  by  experience,  and  avoided  cultivating  the  readily 
exhausted   soil   of  the   forest-regions. 

.nir.  j-i..  C.  Howe,  writing  in  the  "  North  American 
Review "  on  "  Contradictions  of  Literary  Criticism," 
gives  a  large  number  of  quotations  to  show  how,  evt^n 
oil  particular  points  of  detail.  critics  of  re- 
pute are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  one  another. 
He  deals  with  Tennyson  alone,  and  certainly 
the  critics  seem  to  have  differed  with  a  vengeancp. 
For  instance,  asks  Mr.  Howe,  is  "  Enoch  Arden  " 
simply  and  tenderly  written?  Here  are  two  opinions, 
one  by  Hallam  Tennyson,   the  other  by  Mr.   Dawe:-- 


"  Walter  Bagehot  has 
pointed  out  that  in  no 
single  instance  throughout 
the  poem  is  Tennyson 
content  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  simplicity. 
The  phrases  are  often 
happy,  often  expressive, 
but  always  stiff,  with  an 
elaborate  word  chiselling. 
To  express  the  very 
homely  circumstance  that 
Enoch  Arden  was  a  fisher- 
man and  sold  fish,  we  are 
told  that  he  vended 
'  ocean-spoil  in  ocean- 
smelling  osier.'  " 

Tame  called  "  In  Memoriam  "  "  cold  and  monoton- 
ous, and  too  prettily  arranged."  But  another  critic 
specially  characterises  it  as  having  "  passion  pulsing 
through  every  vein  of  thought."  Altogether,  critics 
seem  to  differ  as  much  as  doctors— happily  with  less 
serious  results,  for  while  the  patient  dies  during  the 
dispute  the  poet  is  often  made  immortal  by  cause  of  it. 


Yes. 
"  His  similes  in  'Enoch 
Arden,'  he  said,  were  all 
sucli  as  might  have  been 
used  by  simple  fisher-folk, 
quoting  this  as  one  of  the 
tenderest  (he  thought)  he 
had  written: — 

"  'She  heard, 
Heard  and  not  heard  him; 

as  the  village  girl, 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  un- 
derneath the  spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used 

to  fill  it  for  her. 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and 
lets  it  overflow.'  " 
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CHARACTER    SKETCHES. 


L-  EMILE    ZOLA. 

HY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


One  of  the  hardest  workers  and  most  popular 
authors  of  our  time  passed  suddenly  from  our 
midst  at  the  end  of  last  month.  There  are  many 
opinions  concerning  the  political  and  ethical  value 
of  much  of  Zola's  work,  but  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  immense  industry, 
marvellous  fertility,  and  lofty  aim  of  the  French 
novelist,  who  was  asphyxiated  in  bis  own  chamber 
by  the  fumes  of  his  own  stove.  There  are  nove- 
lists of  many  kinds,  but  M.  Zola  was  one  of  the 
rarest — namely,  a  journalist-novelist,  a  man  who 
is  by  nature  a  supreme  special  correspondent  or 
newspaper-investigator,  who  after  completing  an 
exhaustive  first-hand  investigation  into  some  phase 
of  human  life,  instead  of  embodying  it  in  a  series 
of  special  articles,  presents  his  report  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel.  There  are  social  investigators  as 
painstaking  as  Zola,  there  are  men  of  letters  who 
write  more  brilliant  novels;  but  no  one  hitherto 
has  combined  to  the  same  extent  the  capacity  for 
rapid  but  patient  study  of  social,  moral,  and  po- 
litical questions  with  the  capacity  to  express  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a  popu- 
lar romance.  The  serious  side  of  him,  and  the 
earnest  purpose  which  inspired  his  life-work,  were 
obscured  in  the  minds  of  many  English  readers 
by  the  license  which  he  allowed  himself  in  dealing 
with  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature.  Yet  let 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  of  all  liv- 
ing novelists,  and  one  who  is  not  merely  a  novelist, 
but  a  great  preacher  of  the  loftiest  and  almost 
transcendental  morality,  has  paid  emphatic  tribute 
to  the  worth  of  Zola's  works.  Count  Tolstoy  de- 
clared that  in  his  opinion  Zola  was  almost  the 
only  man  who  was  doing  serious  work  in  France 
among  the  innumerable  swarm  of  her  novelists. 

"  The  pictures  which  he  paints  are  not  agree- 
able," said  his  great  Russian  contemporary.  "His 
portrait  of  the  miner  and  the  peasant  are  not  plea- 
sant to  hang  on  your  chamber  walls:  but  it  is 
good  that  they  should  have  been  painted  once  for 
all.  Having  been  painted  you  can  hang  them  be- 
hind your  door,  or  put  their  faces  to  the  wall; 
but  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  the 
conditions  in  which  multitudes  of  our  brothers 
live." 

Zola,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  seems  to  have  been 
seized  by  a  loftier  ambition  than  that  which  in- 


spires the  pens  of  most  of  our  writing  folk.  In 
the  Rougon-Macquart  series  he  attempted  to  por- 
tray in  a  series  of  vividly-coloured  stereoscopic 
views  the  whole  complex  life  of  modern  society. 
A  lofty  idealist  he  was  not;  a  painstaking  realist 
he  was,  and  he  equipped  himself  for  his  herculean 
task  by  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  la- 
tour.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  the  reproduction,  as  in  a  co- 
loured photograph,  of  life  as  he  found  it  pal- 
pitating around  him  in  the  boulevards,  streets, 
and  alleys  and  fields  of  France.  But  in  his  later 
years  there  w^as  witnessed  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  artist  into  the  prophet  or  moralist.  In  one 
of  his  latest  works,  "  Fecondite,"  he  attacked  the 
limitation  of  families  and  the  resulting  organised 
infanticide  which  prevails  in  France,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a  Hebrew  seer.  His  book,  which  he 
devoted  to  a  study  of  labour  in  Paris,  and  his 
extraordinarily  accurate  delineation  of  contempor- 
ary life  in  the  Eternal  City,  showed  the  same 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  mere  story-teller  to 
the  ethical  teacher  and  social  reformer.  This, 
probably,  reached  its  ultimate  development  in  his 
last  book  on  "  Work  " — a  novel  surcharged  with 
gloom,  and  serious  to  the  point  of  dulness.  Per- 
haps for  that  reason  none  of  his  later  books  at- 
tained anything  approaching  the  vogue  of  the  ear- 
lier volumes  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series.  Only 
in  ■'  La  Reve "  did  he  attempt  a  purely  idyllic 
work.  In  "  La  Debacle  "  he  ventured  upon  the 
field  of  the  historical  novelist,  and  produced  a 
picture  of  the  gory  welter  of  confusion  in  which 
the  Second  Empire  went  down  that  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  anyone  who  reads  it.  Lourdes  at- 
tracted him  also,  and  in  his  novel  of  that  name 
he  dealt  with  that  mystical  side  of  life  which 
can  be  studied  round  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  do 
Lourdes,  with  more  sympathy  and  insight  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  author  of  "  Nana" 
and  "La  Terre."  But  even  "  Nana  " — a  novel  in 
which  he  set  himself  to  delineate  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  prostitute — was  miles  removed  from  the 
ordinary  pornographic  putridity  which  is  served 
up  by  some  revellers  in  the  rose  and  raptures  of 
vice.  It  is  a  great  sermon  on  the  text  in  the 
Old  Book,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  "  Strange 
Woman,"  it   is  said"  of  the  visitor  to   her  house: 
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"  He   kncweth   not   that  the   dead    are   there,   aud 
that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell." 

The  fame  of  Zola  as  a  novelist,  however,  has  in 
the  last  few  years  boen  somewhat  eclipsed  by  th'; 
fame  of  the  author  cf  "  J'Accuse."  His  sudden 
intervention  in  the  Dreyfus  controversy  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory.  His  famous  indictment  of 
the  organised  machinery  of  perjury,  and  the  mili- 
tary conspiracy  by  which  justice  was  denied  to 
the  prisoner  in  Devil's  Island,  w^as  a  great  service 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  was  a 
thankless  and  even  a  dangerous  task  to  plunge 
into   the   midst   of  the  turbulent   arena   in   which 


everyone  who  spoke  for  justice  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  Zola's  instincts  on 
these  questions  were  sound,  and  with  consistent 
logic  he  condemned  the  war  in  South  Africa  as 
sternly  as  he  denounced  the  misdeeds  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  case  of  Dreyfus.  Like  Professor 
Virchow,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of 
the  International  Union;  like  him,  he  appended  his 
signature  to  the  International  Protest  against  the 
South  African  War.  His  death  removes  one 
of  the  half-dozen  men  of  letters  whose  names  are 
familiar  as  household  words  throughout  the  whole 
civilised  world. 


II.— DR.   VIRCHOW. 


I.— BY  0.  G.  YILLARD. 

Mr.  Villard  says  that,  of  the  names  that  are 
"bound  to  live.  Napoleon's  will  always  be  at  one 
extreme  of  the  list,  and  Rudolf  Virchow's  it 
the  other. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  says  Mr.  Villard,  owes 
Its  elevation  from  a  trade  to  a  science  to  Dr.  Vir- 
chow  more  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  medical  dis- 
-coverers  of  the  century.  Not  without  reason  did 
the  Berlin  public  declare  that  when  this  little 
scientist  died  he  would  be  found  to  be  four  men, 
and  not  one.  Many  a  man  has  attained  an  hon- 
oured place  among  writers  and  scientists  by  con- 
tributions no  more  valuable  or  extensive  than 
those  which  came  from  Virchow's  pen  about 
Egyptology  and  archaeology.  His  measurements 
tor  comparative  anthropology  and  his  collections 
of  race  data  made  him  at  once  a  pioneer  and 
a  leader  in  ethnology.  But,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  it  was  given  to  Virchow,  throughout  his 
fourscore  years,  to  be  a  great  citizen  and  a  great 
■commoner.  •     . 

He  first  attracted-public  attention,  and  first  won 
the  distrust  of  Royalty  by  his  report  upon  the 
typhus  epidemic  of  1848  among  the  poor  weavers 
in  Silesia.  Then  still  a  young  and  unknown 
physician,  his  whole  soul  was  stirred  by  the  pov- 
erty, the  over-crowding,  the  starvation,  among 
those  who  were  not  only  fellow-countrymen,  but 
fellow-men  and  women.  He  denounced  their 
■condition,  and  the  Government  that  was  respon- 
sible for  them,  in  the  strongest  terms.  From  that 
Tnoment  he  was  a  marked  man:  from  tnat  moment 
dated  his  enlistment  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Born  in  Schifelbein,  near  Stettin,  in  Pomerania, 
of  middle-c'ass  parents,  his  life  up  to  that  time 
"had  in  no  way  suggested  the  brilliant  and  super- 
latively useful  career  before  him.  But  the  out- 
spokenness of  his  report  on  the  Silesian  weavers, 
-as  well  as  his  adhere oce  to  the  Liberal  movement 
which  convulsed  Germany  in  1848  and  1849.  tem- 


porarily terminated  his  career  in  Berlin,  and  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  his  position.  The  South 
German  University  of  Wurzburg  was.  however, 
quick  to  perceive  his  value,  and  gave  him  its 
chair  of  pathology,  rightly  ignoring,  if  it  did  not 
sympathise  with,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
people. 

Here  Virchow  reconquered  his  Berlin  position, 
and  rose  to  lasting  fame  by  the  publication,  in 
1856.  of  his  work  entitled  "  Cellular  Pathology." 
Pathology  has  been  defined  as  "  the  science  of 
disease,  or  of  life  under  morbid  conditions."  Be- 
fore Virchow  devoted  his  master  mind  to  them, 
little  or  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  processes 
which  actually  i-onstitute  disease.  Virchow  proved 
that  the  cell  is  the  unit  of  life  in  the  healthy  or 
unhealthy  body,  and  that  every  cell  is  the  out- 
growth of  another  cell.  It  was  his  theory  that 
the  most  abnormal  cellular  conditions  are  the 
results  of  injurious  agencies  at  work  on  normal 
cells.  The  study  of  bacteriology  was  an  im- 
mediate consequence. 

From  the  time  of  his  resumption  of  his  Berlin 
chair,  Virchow's  literary  and  scientific  activity  was 
incessant.  Until  his  final  illness  he  never  ceased 
to  work  and  teach.  Many  valuable  archaeological 
works  might  almost  be  said  to  nave  been  the  pas- 
time and  recreations  of  his  intellect,  which  frequently 
gave  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  tw-inry-four  to  in- 
tense mental  labour.  In  the  interest  of  his  friend 
Schliemann,  the  discoverer  of  Troy,  he  found  time 
to  travel  in  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

For  years  he  taught  for  the  Berlin  Association 
of  Artisans,  in  what  might  now  be  called  a  "  Uni- 
versity Extension"  movement,  and  put  all  his  heart 
into  the  work  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  science 
among  the  poor  and  the  great  middle  classes. 
As  if  this  were  not  proof  enough  of  his  readiness 
to  serve  the  people,  he  brought  about  the  construc- 
tion of  one  hospital  and  one  museum  after  another, 
through   his   initiative   or   the   support   which   his 
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unrivalled  prestige  enabled  him  to  give  to  others. 
Even  Berlin's  transformation  from  an  exception- 
ally unhealthy  to  a  notably  healthy  city  is  laid  at 
his  door. 

He  was  for  forty-two  years  one  of  Berlin's  most 
faithful  city  councillors.  Moreover,  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  desire  to  serve  his  State,  and  in  1862  no 
fewer  than  three  constituencies  elected  him  to 
the  Prussian  Chamber,  in  which  he  served  for 
sixteen  years,  and  speedily  rose  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  by  sheer  ability  and  un- 
daunted political  courage.  Afcer  city  and  state 
there  was  still  the  empire,  however,  and  in  its 
popular  governing   body,   the   Reichstag.   Virchow 


DR.  VIRCHOW. 

served  from  1880  to  1893.  until  turned  out  by  the 
ungrateful  Social  Democrats. 

It  was  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  that  he  rendered 
his  greatest  legislative  services.  Nor  did  his 
being  deprived  of  the  rectorate  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  in  1887.  for  a  period  of  five  years,  affect 
his  championship  of  what  he  considered  the  right. 
So  great  a  man  was  above  both  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  offended  royalty.  In  the  wars  of 
1866  and  of  1870-71  he  proved  to  his  political  op- 
ponents that  he  possessed  the  deeper  patriotism 
by  conducting  the  first  ambulance  trains  into  the 


hostile  territories,  and  devoting  to  the  Red  Cross 
work  his  extraordinary  talent  for  organisation. 
And  all  the  while,  if  there  was  a  hospital  to  be 
built,  a  new  quarter  to  be  laid  out,  the  police  to 
be  reorganised,  the  drainage  to  be  improved,  the 
water  supply  to  be  increased,  or  the  public  health 
to  be  better  safeguarded,  it  was  always  to  Virchow 
that  the  magistrates  of  Berlin  went  seeking  in- 
spiration and  the  advice  which  always  determined 
the  action  to  be  taken.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
city  has  named  its  newest  hospital  after  him,  or 
that  it  buried  him  at  its  own  expense  as  its  mo^t 
distinguished  citizen? 

II.— BY  DR.   H.   S.   WILLIAMS. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  says: — It  seemed  as 
if  one  encountered  Virchow  in  whatever  direction 
one  turn'^d  in  Berlin,  and  one  felt  that  it  was  n  jt 
without  reason  that  his  compatriots  spoke  of  him 
as  '■  the  man  who  knows  everything."  At  seventy- 
seven  years  he  still  had  all  the  alertness  of  in- 
tellect and  the  energj'  of  body  that  made  him 
what  he  was. 

If  one  visited  Virchow  in  his  home,  he  foun'l. 
to  his  astonishment,  the  world-renowned  phy- 
sician, statesman,  pathologist,  and  anthropologist 
domiciled  in  a  little  apartment  of  modest  equip- 
ment, up  tw^o  flights,  in  a  house  of  the  most  un- 
pretentious character. 

To  see  the  great  scientist  at  his  best  in  the  role 
of  pathologist  and  teacher  one  should  have  visited 
the  Institute  of  Pathology  on  a  Thursday  morning 
at  the  hour  of  nine,  as  the  writer  did  when  last 
in  Berlin.  Virchow's  institute  is  distinctly  unpre- 
tentious, not  to  say  antiquated  and  shabby. 

What  was  most  striking  about  the  room  was 
the  unique  method  of  arrangement  of  the  desk 
or  table  on  which  the  specimens  rested.  It  was 
virtually  a  long-drawn-out  series  of  desks  wind- 
ing back  and  forth  throughout  the  entire  room, 
but  all  united  into  one,  so  that  a  specimen  passing- 
along  the  table  from  end  to  end  would  make  a 
zigzag  tour  of  the  room,  passing  finally  before 
each  person  in  the  entire  audience.  To  facilitate 
such  transit  there  was  a  little  iron  railway  all 
along  the  centre  of  the  table,  with  miniature  turn- 
tables at  the  corners,  along  which  microscopes, 
with  adjusted  specimens  for  examination,  could 
be  conveyed  without  danger  of  maladjustment  or 
injury. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  hum  in  the  hush  of 
voices  as  a  little,  thin,  frail-looking  man  entered 
and  stepped  briskly  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
upon  the  low  platform  before  the  blackboard  in 
the  corner.  A  moment's  pause  for  the  students 
to  take  their  places,  and  the  lecturer,  who,  of 
course,  was  Virchow  himself,  began  in  a  clear, 
conversational  voice  to  discourse  on  the  topic  of 
the  day,  which  chanced  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
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formation  of  clots  in  blood  vessels.  There  was  no 
particular  attempt  at  oratory.  Rather  the  lecturer 
proceeded  as  if  talking  man  to  man,  with  no 
thought  but  to  make  his  meaning  perfectly  clear. 
He  began  at  once  putting  specimens  in  circula- 
tion. 


Constantly  the  lecturer  turned  to  the  blackboard 
to  illustrate  with  coloured  crayons  such  points  cf 
his  discourse  as  the  actual  specimens  in  circulation 
might  have  left  obscure.  Everything  had  to  be 
made  plain  to  every  hearer,  or  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. 


III.— THE    REV,  JOHN   CLIFFORD,    D.D. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


Two  of  the  most  notable  men  living  in  the  world 
at  the  present  day  are  both  about  the  same  age. 
They  differ  in  almost  every  other  particular  ex- 
cepting the  fact  that  they  came  into  the  world 
about  the  same  time,  which  was  about  sixty-five 
years  ago.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  cast  every  con- 
temporary American  financier  into  the  shade,  and, 
like  a  Colossus,  stands  astride  the  world,  with 
one  foot  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  London. 
The  other  is  Dr.  Clifford,  of  Westbourne  Park 
Chapel,  in  London.  It  may  seem  odd  to  some 
people  whose  imaginations  are  dazzled  by  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  with  which  Mr.  Pier- 
pont Morgan  deals,  to  compare  the  two  men.  Bui 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Dr.  Clifford  is  not  the 
greater  man  of  the  two.  He  is  not  wealthy — far 
from  it;  he  is  a  plain  Baptist  preacher,  who  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  began  life  as  a 
boy  in  a  lace  factory  in  the  Midlands  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  But  to-day  he  is,  in 
English  politics,  one  of  the  most  potent,  if  net 
the  most  potent  personality  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  to  deal. 

He  is  a  good  man  to  have  at  your  back  in  a 
fight,  is  Dr.  Clifford.  He  has  not  always  got  the 
thought  at  the  back  of  his  head  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  squint  round  the  comer  to  see  how  he 
might  cut  and  run  if  the  fight  became  too  fierce. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  magnificent  fighters 
in  a  cause  which  is  obviously  winning  all  along 
the  line.  No  one  can  be  more  valiant  than  those 
who  see  that  they  are  destined  to  seize  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  Of  a  far  higher  type  are  those  who 
go  forward  cheerfully,  although  they  know  that 
the  close  of  the  day  may  find  them  lying  on  a 
stricken  field  or  captives  in  the  hands  of  their 
foes. 

My  first  experience  of  Dr.  Clifford  as  a  com- 
rade was  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Maiden 
Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon,"  when  he  formed  one 
of  what  was  knowh'as  "  the  team  "  who  supported 
me  in  going  from  town  to  town,  from  city  to  city, 
from  platform  to  platform,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  defenceless  girlhood  of  England.  In  those 
days  of  stress  and  storm  I  learnt  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  my  com- 
rades, and  to  form  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the 


intrinsic  force  and  value  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered.  Dr.  Clifford  was  one  of  the  best.  Loyal 
and  true,  he  never  flinched — he  never  failed.  His 
hearty  sympathy  was  an  unfailing  refreshment. 
After  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  bestow  hard 
knocks  upon  your  adversary,  one  of  the  most  in- 
valuable of  the  qualities  of  a  comrade  is  to  dis- 
pense the  gracious  wine  and  oil  of  sympathy  and 
of  affection  among  your  friends.  Dr.  Clifford  was 
down  at  the  Old  Bailey  every  day  during  the  trial 
which  arose  out  of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute,"  and 
when  I  was  an  ordinary  criminal  convict  in  my 
solitary  cell  in  Coldbath-in-the-Fields,  it  was  the 
familiar  form  and  cheery  voice  and  kindling  eye 
of  Dr.  Clifford  which  first  lit  up  the  gloom  of  the 
prison.  Very  soon  afterwards  came  Mr.  Waugh 
and  Sir  George  Lewis;  but  Dr.  Clifford  got  in 
ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

My  experience  in  that  campaign  in  "  The  Maiden 
Tribute "  has  oeen  the  experience  of  all  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  Dr.  Clif- 
ford. Although  so  doughty  a  combatant  and  so 
vigorous  an  exponent  of  "  the  dissidence  of  dissent 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion," 
few  men  are  of  a  more  tolerant  temper  or  more 
indifferent  to  the  points  upon  which  his  friends 
and  allies  differ.  In  this  his  mood  differs  very 
greatly  from  that  of  other  notable  leaders  in  our 
political  and  religious  campaigns.  And  here  again 
I  can  speak  feelingly.  I  have  always  had  a  very 
kindly  side  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  repre- 
sentatives all  over  the  world.  This  weakness  of 
mine  for  the  Vatican  has  brought  down  upon  me 
the  angry  animadversions  of  many  of  my  Non- 
conformist friends,  who  have  occasionally  shown 
themselves  ready  to  resort  well-nigh  to  a  major 
excommunication  because  of  my  hobnobbing  with 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Dr.  Clffford,  as  his  recent  utterances 
afford  only  too  ample  proof,  is  as  vehement  a  Pro- 
testant as  ever  entered  Exeter  Hall;  but  diver- 
gence of  view  upon  this  question  never  caused 
even  a  ruffle  in  our  relations.  He  is  content  that 
I  should  dream  dreams  concerning  what  he  re- 
gards as  an  inipossible  utilisation  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  service  of  humanity  and  progress.  He  even 
hopes  that  they  will  come  true;  but  as  a  practical 
man  who  has  estimated  the  chances  of  their  reali- 
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sation,  h^  goes  his  own  way  and  wages  war  upon 
clericalism  without  aggravating  his  ditfioulties  and 
spoiling  his  relations  with  those  or  his  friends 
who  bow  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 

All  this  springs.  I  suppose,  from  his  happy 
knack  of  approaching  everything  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sympathy  rather  than  antipathy,  of 
endeavouring  to  see  the  good  in  things  rather  than 
to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  evil.  This  is  chiefly  due 
■probably   to    natural    temperament;    but    who   can 
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say  how  much  we  owe  to  his  tutor  in  the  Midland 
Baptist  College  at  Leicester,  who  on  hearing  one 
of  his  earliest  sermons,  preached  when  a  student 
of  only  eighteen,  administered  to  him  a  criticism 
which  has  left  a  lifelong  impress  upon  his  charac- 
ter? Young  Clifford  had  been,  in  his  own  phrase, 
doing  a  great  deal  of  denunciation  of  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  Christian  people.  His  tutor,  who 
was  unexpectedly  present,  sent  lor  him  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
indiscreet  for  a  lad  of  eighteen  to  indulge  in  such 
wholesale  reproaches,  and  then  he  added:  "  I 
would  advise  you,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  throw  your 
pepper  box  away  and  take  a  pot  of  honey  round 
with  you."  ■'  That  piece  of  advice,"  said  Dr.  Clif- 
ford, "  altered  my  style."  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  our  clerical  friends  may  not  find  very  much 
of  the  pot  of  honey  in  Dr.  Clifford's  recent  edu- 
cational deliverances.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  is  genial  even  in  the  midst  of 
controversy;  and  if  he  in  his  polemics  Knocks  his 
opponent  down,  it  is  with  a  good  straight  blow 
from  the  shoulder,  which  carries  no  malice  with 
it,  and,  when  the  fight  is  over,  no  one  is  more 
ready  to  shake  hands  ana  be  friends. 

Another  attribute  of  the  man,  gratefully  remem- 
bered because  delightfully  felt  by  all  those  whr) 
come  in  contact  with  him,  is  his  radiant  optimism. 
He  is  always  battling  with  evil,  but  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who  knows  that  evil  is  transitory 
and  must  pass.  Pessimism,  of  course,  is  nothing 
but  applied  atheism,  and  all  gloom  and  depression 
are  due  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subtle  poison 
of  unbelief  has  eaten  its  way  into  our  faith  in 
God.  Dr.  Clifford  is  a  cheery  apostle  of  progress. 
With  him  nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  his 
reply  on  one  occasion  to  a  Social  Democrat,  who 
remarked  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Clifford's  addres.^: 
"  Our  lecturer  thinks  that  the  world  is  getting 
better.  Now  I  don't  think  it  is."  "  But  I  knov 
it  is,"  replied  Dr.  Clifford.  "  I  know  that  when 
I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  was  called  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  go  and  work  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  in  a  lace  factory,  and  I  know  that 
no  boy  will  be  called  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  to  be  forced  to  work  twelve  hours  in  any 
factory  in  the  land. 

It  is  often  noticeable  that  those  who  have  had 
real  first-hand  experience  of  the  hardships  of  life 
in  their  youth  are  more  keen  to  appreciate  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place,  not  merely  In 
making  life  more  comfortable,  but  in  other  and 
less  material  directions.  Dr.  Clifford's  zeal  for 
education  dates  from  his  early  youth.  His  fath;?r 
was  a  village  factory  hand  at  Beeston,  Notts,  and 
John  Clifford  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six. 
Probably  the  worst  and  most  ill-equipped  of  the 
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clerically  administered  Voluntary  schools  which 
excite  his  ire  to-day  is  a  paradise  of  efficiency  and 
comfort  compared  with  the  village  school,  in  which 
a  wooden-legged,  squint-eyed  schoolmaster  taught 
him  to  read.  His  teacher  did  not  spoil  the  child 
by  sparing  the  rod,  and  his  habit  of  flinging  his 
ruler  at  the  head  of  any  boy  who  displeased  him 
left  a  deeper  impress  upon  Dr.  Clifford's  mind  than 
any  of  his  lessons.  Before  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age  he  left  school,  and  became  "  jacker-off " 
in  a  lace  factory.  His  duty  was  to  get  the  lost  bits 
of  thread  left  on  the  bobbins  in  making  lace,  and 
tie  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
thread,  which  might  be  used  again.  His  hours 
were  long,  his  fare  was  scant.  "  Many  a  time,"  he 
says,  ■■  I  have  gone  on  working  from  Friday  morn- 
ing right  on  to  Saturday  evening  without  a  break." 
This  was  in  the  closing  year  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  real  education  of  a  Nonconformist  youth  in 
those  days  came  from  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
chapel.  The  Sunday  service  and  family  prayers 
were  far  more  potent  in  quickening  the  mind  and 
rousing  dormant  faculties  into  being  than  the 
spare  and  scanty  teaching  of  the  schoolroom.  Be- 
fore he  was  fourteen  Clifford  experienced  the 
change  throtigh  which  those  pass  who  enter  into 
the  new  life.  At  that  time  he  had  been  seriously 
and  even  distressingly  trotibled  by  the  problems 
of  personal  sin  and  salvation,  and  the  way  of 
peace  and  life.  In  his  case  the  conversion  came 
suddenly.  A  hymn  expressive  of  the  confidence 
that  God  was  always  found  by  those  who  sought 
Him,  lifted,  as  it  were,  the  burden  from  his  child's 
soul,  dispelled  his  darkness,  and  gave  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  peace  and  joy  which  has  never  left 
him.  Two  months  afterwards  he  was  publicly  bap- 
tised according  to  the  rites  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion, after  having  undergone  the  customary  ordeal 
of  investigation  by  pastor  and  deacons  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  his  clear  accept- 
ance with  heart  and  head  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  his  Sunday-school  teacher  who  first  sup- 
plied him  with  books  and  stimulated  him  to  read. 
One  of  the  books  thtis  lent  him  in  his  early  teent 
has  left  an  abiding  trace  on  his  mind — a  trace 
which  is  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  D'Aubigne's  "  History  of  the  Re- 
formation." His  health  had  been  impaired  by  the 
long  hours  of  the  factory,  so  he  betook  himself  to 
nursery  gardening.  This  gave  him  a  little  more 
time,  and  he  set  to  work  to  learn  Latin  and  French 
from  "  Cassell's  Popular  Educator."  He  began  to 
preach  with  four  other  lads,  who  were  equally 
with  himself  the  subject  of  strong  religiotis  con- 
victions. They  preached  to  each  other  at  week- 
night  services  which  were  held  in  solemn  secrecy 
behind  the  locked  doors  of  the  village  chapel.     It 


is  significant  that  the  text  of  the  boy's  first  sermon 
was  the  Psalmist's  jubilant  outburst  of  praise  on 
the  goodness  which  God  had  wrought  for  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him  before  the  sons  of  men. 
After  fifteen  months  of  nursery  gardening  he  re- 
turned to  the  factory,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  and  another  lad  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  lace-mending  department,  with  150  women 
under  their  control. 

Two  years  later,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  be- 
came a  local  preacher,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  promoted  from  the  factory  to  the  counting- 
house,  which  gave  him  leisure  for  study  in  the 
evenings,  of  which  he  made  good  use.  "  Emer- 
son's Essays  "  fell  into  his  hands  about  this  time, 
and  became  one  of  the  books  which  shaped  his 
life.  He  used  to  carry  them  about  with  him  to 
read  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  to  this  day  this 
little  book  remains  one  of  his  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions. 
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The  lad  was  showing  such  promise  as  a  speaker 
and  such  zeal  as  an  evangelist  that  it  was  decided 
to  send  him  to  the  Baptist  College  at  Leicester 
There  he  remained  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  reading  hard,  carrying  off  prizes  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  also  distinguishing  himself  in  ath- 
letics as  the  winner  of  the  long  jump.  He  had  in- 
tended, after  leaving  the  denominational  college  at 
Leicester,  to  go  to  Glasgow  UniversitJ^  His  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  however,  even  in  those  early 
days,  led  to  the  unanimous  call  to  Praed  Street 
<^hapel,  in  Paddington,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  accepted  it  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  the  interruption  of  week-night  services. 
The  first  eleven  years  of  his  pastorate  he  practi- 
cally spent  at  University  College  and  the  School 
of  Mines,  studying  more  than  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  during  the  week  and  preaching  on 
Sunday.  He  matriculated  in  the  first  division  at 
London  University  in  1859;  two  years  later  he  took 
his  B.A.,  and  in  1862  he  took  honours  in  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Palteontology;  in 
1864  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  coming  out  first 
■of  his  year;  in  1866  he  took  his  LL.B.,  passing 
with  honours  in  the  principles  of  legislation.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  His  degree  of 
D.D.  was  given  to  him  in  1883  by  the  Bates  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

When  he  began  his  ministry  in  Praed  Street,  in 
1858,  he  had  a  stipend  oi,  £100  a  year,  of  which 
£27  was  spent  in  his  classes  at  University  College, 
leaving  him  a  balance  of  less  than  30s.  a  week 
upon  which  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  Non- 
-conformist  minister.  ;Four  years  later  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  doctor  in  Newbury,  and  she 
bore  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Under  his 
ministry  Praed  Street  Chapel  prosi>ered  exceed- 
ingly— so  much  so  that  in  1870,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  enlarge  its  existing  premises,  the  Church 
•decided  to  found  Westbourne  Park  Chapel,  which 
in  1877  was  opened  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  has  been 
occupied  by  Dr.  Cliiford  ever  since.  Since  Charles 
Uaddon  Spurgeon  died  no  pulpit  in  London  has 
been  so  potent  among  the  Nonconformists  as  that 
which  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Clifford.  The  Church  has 
1,000  members;  the  building  in  which  it  meets 
accommodates  1,400  people,  and  there  is  seldom  a 
vacant  seat. 

Mr.  Bat4man,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  Dr. 
Clifford  which  has  been  published  recently  by 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  pastoral  work  of  Westbourne 
Park  Chapel.  On  Sundays  Dr.  Clifford  conducts 
two  services  and  preaches  twice,  and  visits  one  of 
the  four  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the 
.church,   or  attends   a   young   people's   conference. 


After  the  Sunday  service  he  receives  visitors  till 
9,  and  in  the  winter  months  attends  the  young 
people's  socials,  which  are  held  from  8.30  to  10. 
Wednesday  is  devoted  to  special  meetings  for  so- 
cieties; Thursday  is  the  night  of  the  devotional 
service,  Christian  Endeavour  meeting.  Band  of 
Hope  and  the  Preachers'  Institute.  From  7  till  10 
every  Friday  evening  is  set  apart  for  consultation 
with  members  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

Westboui'ne  Park  Institute  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant an  institution  as  the  church  itself.  It  sprang 
frofiS  a  t)and  of  young  men,  who  met  together  at 
6  o'clock  every  Wednesday  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Clifford.  When  the  "  Analogy  " 
was  closed,  tfiey  started  wuth  logic  and  New  Testa- 
ment Greek.  These  classes  were  continued  for 
twelve  years,  but  were  then  dropped.  Nearly 
twenty  years  later  Dr.  Clifford  was  publicly  be- 
moaning the  dying-out  of  the  zeal  for  mental  cul- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  those  who  met  to  study 
Butler's  "  Analogy  "  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  year  1858.  The  young  men  of  1888,  said 
Dr.  Clifford,  have  not  the  grit  of  their  predecessors. 
"  Try  us,"  said  a  voice  from  the  audience.  Dr. 
Clifford  promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
began  a  Ruskin  class,  which  undertook  the  study 
first  of  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  secondly  of 
"  Unto  this  Last,"  and  thirdly  of  "  Munera  Pul- 
veris."  Out  of  this  class  sprang  the  Institute, 
which  now  has  1,300  members,  one  half  of  whom 
study  in  the  education  classes,  and  the  other  half 
come  for  the  benefits  of  the  library,  social  rooms, 
athletic  and  rambling  clubs,  and  the  weekly  lec- 
tures. Everybody  lectures  at  Westbourne  Park, 
nor  is  anyone  excluded,  for  differences  of  race  or 
religion,  from  addressing  the  members.  Dr.  Adler, 
the  Chief  Rabbi,  when  lecturing  there  on  one 
occasion,  said  that  Dr.  Clifford  had  created  the 
only  intellectual  centre  that  existed  in  the  wealthy 
borough  of  Paddington.  The  Institute  receives 
grants  from  the  Government  and  the  County 
Council  for  its  educational  work,  so  that  with  the 
fees  of  its  members  it  only  entails  a  cost  of  £1.50 
a  year  upon  the  church  which  founded  and  main- 
tains it. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Westbourne  Home  of 
Servants,  which  was  started  in  1886,  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  some  little  share.  The  foundation  ci 
this  institution,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  place 
of  help  and  support  for  young  girls  exposed  to  th'^ 
temptations  of  London,  sprang  out  of  the  agitation 
which  followed  "  The  Maiden  Tribute."  It  con- 
tinues to  flourish  down  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Clifford 
as  a  pastor  or  as  a  theologian,  but  he  is  well 
spoken    of   by   his    own    people,    and    held    in    the 
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greatest  repute  by  those  who  know  Iilm  best.  As 
a  theologian  he  has  always  been  a  representative 
■of  a  liberal  school  of  thought.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon 
in  his  later  life  raised  a  wail  of  despair  over  the 
apostasy  of  the  churches  which  he  declared  were 
■on  the  down  grade,  Dr.  Clifford  took  an  exactly 
•opposite  view.  We  have  had  no  second  Mr.  Spur- 
geon. The  power  which  he  wieided,  the  influence 
which,  through  his  sermons,  he  exerted  and  con- 
tinues to  exert  throughout  the  world,  is  un- 
equalled; but  in  the  political  and  intellectual 
world  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  not  be  compared  with 
Dr.  Clifford. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  very 
marked,  and  it  was  accentuated  in  the  latter  years 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life.  The  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,  although  he  did  not  lose  faith 
in  the  evangelical  doctrine,  lost  faith  in  God  as 
Ruler  of  the  world.  Things  seemed  to  be  going 
wrong,  both  in  Church  and  State,  especially  in  the 
Church,  and  his  closing  years  were  darkened  with 
a  gloom  which  is  fortunately  quite  unknown  in 
the  breezy  precincts  of  Westbourne  Park. 

The  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the  man,  be- 
yond the  buoyant  and  almost  boyish  cheerfulness 
(which  is  due  to  the  care  which  he  has  taken  of 
his  health,  the  regularity  with  which  he  practises 
gymnastics  on  parallel  bars,  his  early  rising  and  his 
frugal  life),  is  that  of  an  all-round  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men — especially  in  those  of  men  in  the 
city  in  which  he  dwells.  The  leading  part  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  agitation  against  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  he  has  rendered  conspicuous  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  national  education,  but  on 
no  previous  occasion  has  it  been  his  lot  to  figure 
so  conspicuously  in  the  National  Education  cam- 
paign. The  nearest  analogy  to  his  present  position 
is  that  which  Dr.  Dale  occupied  in  the  controver- 
sies which  attended  the  passing  of  the  first  Edu- 
cation Act.  His  letters  to  the  "  Daily  News," 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
circulated  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land,  are 
a  strenuous  appeal  to  the  citizens  to  deal  with 
this  question  from  a  broad  point  of  view.    He  has 


been  accused  of  inflaming  sectarian  passion,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  especially  in  dealing  with 
Catholicism  and  Sacramentarianism,  he  has  beaten 
the  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic  very  vigorously.  Dr. 
Clifford  is  ever  a  Protestant,  and  is  almost  pas- 
sionately anti-clerical.  The  stand  which  he  has 
taken  against  the  Education  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  extreme  and  uncompromising  to  the  last 
point.  Dr.  Clifford  on  the  platform  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son Nicoll  in  the  press  are  perhaps  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  men  for  advocating  a  resort 
to  the  ultima  ratio  of  British  democracy,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  the  education  rate,  if  that  rate  is  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  denomi- 
national teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously 
disapprove.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  push  resistance 
to  such  an  extreme  point  is  a  matter  upon  whicn 
Dr.  Clifford  has  no  doubts.  He  has  of  course  the 
historical  precedent  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Church  rate,  and  he  has  no  fear  that  he  may 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  soapsuds — in  other 
words,  that  he  may  prejudice  a  necessary  reform 
in  the  unification  of  our  educational  system  by  his 
vehement  insistence  that  the  change  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
creation  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Many  educationalists,  such  as  Mr.  Haldane  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  have  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
risks  which  are  being  run  by  those  who  are  rous- 
ing the  odium  theologicum  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  press.  To  such  men  and  to  others  who  share 
their  views,  although  they  may  not  give  such  pub- 
lic expression  to  them,  the  answer  that  is  often 
given  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  Drs.  Clifford  and 
Nicoll  is  that  it  has  already  achieved  a  remarkable 
success.  The  voting  both  in  North  Leeds  an-l 
Sevenoaks  was  appealed  to  triumphantly  as  a 
conclusive  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  ex- 
tremists. But  when  we  invoke  the  precedent  of 
the  opposition  to  Church  rates,  there  is  another 
historical  precedent,  which  causes  some  of  us  to 
doubt  whether  political  success  in  defeating  Minis- 
terial proposals  is  suflicient  justification  for  the 
adoption  of  any  given  course  of  policy. 


In  '■  Harmsworth's  Magazine "  the  opinions  of  all 
the  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies  have  been  collected 
as  to  what  class  of  emigrant  their  Colonies  most  need. 
JNatal,  it  seems,  wants  skilled  artisans,  especially  car- 
penters, who  are  being  sent  out  about  a  hundred  a 
month;    Cape    Colony    needs    railway    mechanics,    and 


skilled  workers  in  the  engineering  and  coach  building 
trades;  the  Transvaal  can  usually  do  with  mechanics 
and  carpenters,  but  no  one  else  at  present.  Aus- 
tralasia generally  wants  men  with  capital  of  £100  and 
more,  and  female  i^omestics  are  everywhere  more  or 
less  urgently  needed. 
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L— THE   RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


THE    WILL   PROVED:    MR.   PARKIN'S  MISSION. 


Mr.  Rhodes'  will  has  been  proved  at  Capetown. 
Its  contents  are  as  they  were  stated  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  residue  of  the  estate  is  left  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Beit. 
Mr.  Michel],  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Stead  in  joint 
ownership.  Dr.  Jameson  is  appointed  a  trustee 
with  the  same  rights  as  other  trustees.  By  a 
codicil,  written  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  own  hand  during 
the  war,  Mr.  Stead's  appointment  as  executor  was 
cancelled,  on  the  ground  that,  with  his  views  about 
the  war,  the  testator  thought  he  wouia  find  it 
difficult  to  work  with  the  others.  The  codicil,  how- 
ever, makes  no  allusion  to  the  position  of  Mr. 
Stead  as  joint  heir;  it  merely  removes  him  from 
the  office  of  executor,  to  which  he,  with  the  other 
joint  heirs,  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

U-  jo^J-tJxtS^  <  /C  ATj-t— -  -^      •' 

Facsimile  of  the  Revoking  Codicil. 

Of  the  executors.  Mr.  Beit,  Mr.  Michell,  Dr. 
Jameson  and  Lord  Grey  are  now  in  Africa,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  till  they  return.  Before  thoy 
left  this  country  they  decided  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  frame  a  scheme  for  selecting  scholars 
for  at  least  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Parkin's  Mission. 
Mr.  Parkin,  well  known  as  an  Imperial  fede- 
rationist,  has  been  selected  to  traverse  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  to  interview  all  and  sundry 
persons  of  importance  and  influence,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  from  which  the  executors  will 
frame  a  scheme.  Mr.  Parkin  left  England  for  New' 
York  in  August,  from  which  place  various  inac- 
curate statements  have  been  telegraphed  concern- 
ing him  and  his  mission.  It  is  not  true,  for  in- 
stance, that  Mr.  Parkin  is  commissioned  to  select 


the  scholars  or  to  frame  the  scheme  under  which 
they  are  to  be  selected.  Neither  can  Mr.  Parkin 
have  stated  that  a  scholarship  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  French-speaking  Canadian.  Lower  Canada, 
which  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  French,  has  three 
scholarships  allotted  to  it,  but  in  awarding  these 
scholarships  the  executors  are  governed  by  the 
express  stipulation  of  the  founder's  will  that  no 
distinction  must  be  made  on  grounds  of  race. 

Mr.  Hubert  Reade,  who  contributes  a  very  inte- 
resting article  on  the  scholarships  to  the  "  West- 
minster Review  "  for  October,  says: 

The  choice  of  Dr.  Parkin,  of  the  Toronto  Grammar 
School,  Canada,  to  draw  up  the  scheme  for  these  schol- 
arships is  excellent.  In  many  ways  his  career  re- 
sembles that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord  Milner,  for, 
arriving  at  Oxford  an  unknown  Colonial,  far  older 
than  most  undergraduates,  his  "  golden  tongue "  won 
him  his  place  amongst  English  public  men  by  his 
speeches  in  the  Union  on  "  Imperial  Federation."  If 
the  scheme  can  be  made  workable,  he  can  make  it 
work. 

The   Selection    of  Rhodes   Scholars. 

That  there  will  be  gi-eat  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  it  work  is  dailj"  becoming  more  obvious. 
The  following  extract  from  an  American  news- 
paper of  August  31  touches  upon  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  the  will.  The 
article,  which  is  headed  "  Rhodes  Scholars:  Who? 
Indiana  Divided  into  State  and  Sectarian  Fac- 
tions," is  dated  Indianapolis,  August  30.  The  writer 
says: 

The  question  of  disposing  of  the  Oxford  University 
scholarships  to  which  Indiana  is  entitled  under  the 
will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  has  stirred  up  every  college  town 
in  the  State,  and,  be  the  disposition  what  it  may,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  because  of  disappointment  in  the  colleges 
which  will  not  be  recognised. 

When  Governor  Durbin  was  informed  by  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  of  the  bequest,  he  indicated  a  desire 
for  suggestions  from  the  people  of  the  State  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  education.  The  result  was 
that  the  executive  office  was  flooded  with  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions.  Many  mistooK.  the  Gover- 
nor's purpose,  and  rushed  forward  with  recommenda- 
tions for  personal  selection,  as  though  the  scholarships 
were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 

The  Governor  sought  advice  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  olacial  recommended 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  body  is  assumed  to  be  wholly  lost  to  the  in- 
terest of  everything  but  the  Bloomington  or  State  Uni- 
versity,   and    as    soon    as    the    recommendation    became 
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known  the  representatives  of  the  non-State  schools 
filed  protest  after  pi'otest  against  referring  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  to  a  body  which  could  see  no 
merit  in  any  school  or  college  unless  it  was  supported 
by  the  State. 

The  effect  was  to  renew  the  old  fight  of  the  non-State 
colleges  against  the  State  University.  Throughout  the 
State  the  alumni  of  the  several  institutions  are  now 
invoking  every  possible  influence  to  have  their  in- 
dividual alma  mater  nonoured  in  the  distribution  of 
the  scholarships.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  being  besiegeu  on  all  sides,  and  the  non- 
State-school  adherents  are  working  night  and  day  to 
prevent  the  State-schools  from  gobbling  up  the  honours 
and  leaving  them  without   representation. 

Governor  Durbin  does  not  know  what  authority  will 
be  given  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
the  scholarships.  He  was  simply  asked  by  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  to  make  suggestions  regarding  the 
distribution,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
I'xpected  to  recommend  two  persons  for  the  scholarships 
')r  whether  the  Government  itself  will  make  the  selec- 
tions. If  the  former,  he  has  the  most  aggravating  task 
on  his  hands  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  Indiana 
(executive,  for  every  college  in  the  State  is  deluging  his 
')fiice  with  recommendations,  and  many  colleges  are 
so  insistent  that  it  is  evident  they  will  be  grievously 
disappointed   if   they   are   left   out   in   the   cold. 

Out  of  these  differing  suggestions  has  come  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  Governor  appoint  a  board,  made  up 
of  men  outside  of  all  the  Indiana  institutions,  to  con- 
-^ider  the  subject  and  evolve  a  plan  for  meeting  the 
difficulty.  It  is  charged  in  some  quarters  that  both 
the  State  and  non-State  schools,  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  have  lost  sight  of  the  benefit  that  will 
accrue  to  the  individual,  and,  if  the  bequest  is  thus 
to  make  trouble  between  the  heirs,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  Mr.  Rhodes  to  have  disposed  of  his 
money  in  some  other  way. 

When  Mr.P.  W.  Hollswasin  London  he  expressed 
the  opinion  to  one  of  the  executors  that  there 
would  be  2,000  candidates  for  the  scholarships  in 
t^e  State  of  New  York  alone,  and  probably  nor 
less  than  25.000  in  the  United  States.  The  proo- 
lem  of  how  to  select  100  scnolars  out  of  25,000 
candidates  by  methods  which  would  convince  the 
24,900  rejected  candidates  that  justice  had  been ' 
donp  would  not  be^easy. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Will. 

Writing  upon  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  in  the  "  West- 
minster Review,"  Mr.  H.  Reade  says: 

One  cannot  help  being  profoundly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Rhodes'  will.  He,  far  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
aristocrat  and  Etonian  of  aristocrats  and  Etonians,  is 
a  proof  of  the  good  which  Oxford  does  to  her  children. 
He  had  studied  the  story  of  Rome  to  its  furthest 
depths,  and  he  could  not  forget  the  part  which  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Palatine  had  played  in  Roman 
public  life,  or  that  the  greatest  Emperors  Rome  ever 
knew  were  Colonials  from  her  distant  provinces. 

From  one  point  of  view,  and  that  a  high  one.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  greatest  act  has  been  his  last.  He  would  fain 
build  up  the  Empire,  not  upon  geniyses,  but  upon  the 
moral  qualities  of  her  every-day  sons.  The  author  of 
the  Jameson  Raid,  the  aggressor  upon  Portugal,  had 
learned  to  know  that  he  had  s'inned  against  the  light, 
but  he  would  not.  like  Agrippa.  content  himself  by 
murmuring  to  his  conscience,  "Almost  thou  persuadest 


me  to  be  a  Christian."  His  last  act  will,  favente  Deo. 
do  much  to  atone  for  errors,  however  grave  they  may 
have  been,  which  sprang  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  Justinian  was  the  lover  of  Theodora  before 
he  gave  law  to  the  Roman  world;  Saint  Augustine  and 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  forerunner  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
were  sinners  before  they  were  saints;  Saint  Peter 
aenied  his  Lord  before  he  founded  the  Papacy  in  his 
blood.  The  epitaph  of  many  a  saint  in  heaven  should 
end,  if  truly  written,  with  "  quia  multum  amavit." 
,"  Go,  Soul,  to  Peace  from  that  wild  whirl  of  War 
In  which  thou  well  hast  earned  the  Peace  serene." 

Mr.   Reade    does   not   think   that   the   Colonial, 

American   and   German   scholars   will   profoundly 

affect  Oxford,  or  be  affected  thereby: 

The  lives  of  those  Indian  and  coloured  gentlemen  who 
were  attracted  to  Oxford  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol, 
and  the  late  Professor  Max  Muller,  were  not  par- 
ticularly happy  ones,  and  the  social  qualities  of  a;  Polish 
Jew,  whose  childhood  was  passed  in  a  tin  shanty,  some- 
where north  of  Mafeking,  are  hardly  likely  to  procure 
him  admission  into  the  best  set  of  Oxford  youth. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Rhodes'  dream  was  a  magnifi- 
cent vision,  the  vision  of  an  Ezekiel  or  of  a  St. 
John  the  Divint 

At  first  sight  Mr.  Rhodes'  munificent  gift  to  the  Em- 
pire appears  to  be  but  his  natural  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Empire,"  when  interpreted  into 
the  language  of  modern  democracy.  The  idea  came 
naturally  to  a  man  who  was  not  only  the  earnest  stu- 
dent of  Gibbon  but  the  chief  exponent  of  the  modern 
commercial  theory  of  statesmanship.  Since  the  time 
when  Daniel  was  a  page  at  Nebuchadnezzar's  Court, 
founders  of  empires  have  always  sought  to  attract  to 
themselves  the  younger  aristocrats  belonging  to  the 
conquered   peoples. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  would  use  those  means  formerlj 
employed  by  autocrats  to  consolidate  their  conquests 
to  bind  to  the  British  Empire  tnose  leaders  of  the 
democracy  by  whose  goodwill  the  Empire  can  alone 
continue  to  exist.  He  has  expressed  in  a  concrete 
form  its  motto,  Imperium  et  Libertas.  Under  his 
scheme  there  will  be  at  Oxford  an  assemblage  of 
youth  far  more  cosmopolitan  than  ever  gathered  round 
the  throne  of  an  Attila  or  of  a  Sulieman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  realised  in  actual  life  the  theories 
of  Machiavelli. 

Whether,  however,  his  plan  will  succeed  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  his  will  is  a  very  doubtful 
point. 


"  ^Toon."   Toioiito.^ 
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IL— EDUCATE,  EDUCATE,  EDUCATE!   OR  PERISH. 


THE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held 
at  Belfast  in  September,  the  president,  Mr.  Dewar, 
called  attention  10  the  way  in  which  German 
chemists  were  beating  the  English  hand  over  hand 
because  the  Germans  as  a  nation  were  so  much 
better  educated. 

The  Victory   of  the  German   Chemists. 

Professor  Dewar  said: 

In  1901  there  were  4,.500  trained  chemists  employed 
in  German  works,  as  against  1,700  employed  twenty- 
five  years  earlier.  According  to  a  liberal  estimate 
the  number  of  working  chemists  in  this  country  is 
1.500,  while  at  the  very  outside  it  cannot  be  more 
than' 2,000.  In  other  words,  in  an  industry  in  which 
we  were  once  pre-eminent  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
to-day  show  more  than  one-third  of  the  professional 
staflF  employed  in  Germany.  As  the  result  of  the 
long-continued  labours  of  this  splendidly  organised 
army  of  scientific  workers  the  value  of  German  chemi- 
cal industries  is  officially  estimated  at  no  less  than 
£50,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  Professor  Dewar 
says  these  industries  are  very  largely  founded  en 
■'  basic  discoveries  made  by  English  chemists,  but  never 
properly  appreciated  or  scientifically  developed  in  the 
land  of  their  birth."  Now,  what  is  the  explanation 
of  this  extraordinary  and  disastrous  phenomenon?  I 
give  it  in  a  word — want  of  education.  We  had  the 
material  in  abundance  when  other  nations  had  com- 
paratively little.  We  had  the  capital,  and  we  had 
the  brains,  for  we  originated  the  whole  thing.  But  we 
did  not  possess  the  dilfused  education  without  which 
the  ideas  of  men  of  genius  cannot  fructify  beyond  the 
limited  scope  of  an  individual.  I  am  aware  that  our 
patent  laws  are  sometimes  held  responsible.  Well,  they 
are  a  contributory  cause;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  other  nations  with  patent  laws  as  protective  as 
could  be  desired  have  not  developed  the  colour  indus- 
try. The  root  of  the  mischief  is  not  in  the  patent  laws 
or  in  any  legislation  whatever.  It  is  in  the  want  of 
education  among  our  so-called  educated  classes,  and, 
secondarily,  among  the  workmen  on  whom  these  depend. 

The  "  really  appalling  thing "  is  not  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  captured  this  or  that  industry,  or  even  a 
dozen  industries,  but  that  the  German  population  has 
reached  a  level  of  general  training  and  specialised  equip- 
ment which  we  can  only  hope  to  attain  in  two  genera- 
tions of  hard  and  intelligently  directed  educational 
work! 

The  Education  of  Our  Boys. 

Professor  Perry  gave  a  doleful  account  of  the 
failure  of  our  public  schools  to  educate  our  boys. 
The  students  who  enter  schools  of  applied  science 
from  our  public  schools — 

cannot  write  English;  they  knoAv  nothing  of  Eng- 
li.*h  subjects;  they  do  not  care  to  read  anything  ex- 
cept the  sporting  news  in  the  daily  papers;  they  cannot 
compute;  they  know  nothing  of  natural  science:  in  fact, 
they  are  quite  deficient  in  that  kind  of  general  educa- 
tion which  every  man  ought  to  have.  Our  school  sys- 
tem resembles  the  ordinary  type  of  old-e-^tablished 
works,  where  gradual  accretion  has  produced  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  set  of  shops  which  one  looks  at  with  stupe- 
faction, for  it  is  impossible  to  get  business  done  in 
them  well  and  promptly,  and  yet  it  seems  impossible 
to  start  a  reform  anywhere.       What  is  wanted   is   an 


earthquake  or  a  fire— a  good  fire— to  destroy  the  whole 
works  and  enable  the  business  to  be  reconstructed  on 
a  consistent  and  simple  plan.  And  for  much  the  same 
reason  our  whole  public  school  system  ought  to  be 
'•  scrapped."  What  we  want  to  see  is  that  a  boy  of 
fifteen  shall  have  had  mental  training  in  tue  study  of 
his  own  language,  in  the  experimental  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  methods  of  the  student  of  natural 
science.  Such  a  boy  is  fit  to  begin  any  ordmary  pro- 
fession. The  average  boy  leaves  an  English  school  with 
no  power  to  think  for  nimself,  with  a  hatred  for  books, 
with  less  than  none  of  the  knowledge  which  might 
help  him  to  understand  what  he  sees,  and  he  has  learnt 
what  is  called  mathematics  in  such  a  fashion  that  he 
hates  the  sight  of  an  algebraic  expression  all  his  life 
after. 

Too  Much  Unskilled  Labour. 

Professor  Perry  said: 

We  have  all  got  to  see  that  there  is  far  too  much 
unskilled  labour  among  workmen  and  foremen  and 
managers,  and  especially  in  owners.  I  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  any  country  has  better  workmen  than  ours, 
and  I  consider  education  of  our  workmen  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  prosperity  in  all  engineering  manu- 
facture. It  is  from  him  in  countless  ways  that  all 
hints  leading  to  great  inventions  come.  Unless  we  pay 
some  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  cleverest  people  in 
several  nations  are  hungry  for  our  trade  and  jealous 
of  our  supremacy,  we  may  for  a  time  lose  a  little  of 
that  supremacy.  We  nave  been  too  confident  that 
manufactures  and  commerce  and  skill  in  engineering 
would  remain  with  us  lor  ever.  We  have  had  a  very 
strong  hint  given  us  that  we  cannot  for  ever  go  on 
with  absolutely  no  education  in  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  engineering.  There  is  an- 
other important  thing  to  remember.  Should  foreigners 
get  the  notion  that  we  are  decaying,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  our  industries  kept  up  by  an  influx  of  clever 
Uitlanders,  and  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  for- 
getting what  we  owe  to  foreigners,  Fleming  and  Ger- 
man, Hollander,  Huguenot,  and  Heorew  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  Think  of  how  much  we 
sometimes  owe  to  one  foreigner  like  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens.  In  our  country  nearly  all  discoveries  come 
from   below. 

The  Need  for  Imagination. 

Professor  Armstrong  insisted  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  that 
"  an  honest  attempt  be  made  to  teach  not  only 
the  three  R's,  but  also  a  fourth — Reasoning,  the 
use  of  thought-power — and  that  a  properly  wide 
meaning  be  given  to  all  the  R's. 

"All  our  narrow  views,  all  our  narrow  actions, 
were  but  consequences  of  the  lack  of  imaginative 
power — of  our  failure  to  make  any  scientific  use 
of  our  imagination.  American  industry  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  readiness  with  which  manufac- 
turers scrap  thejr  machinery  and  refit.  Why  can- 
not we  agree  to  scrap  our  scholastic  and  academic 
ideals,  if  not  our  sckools  and  schoolmasters,  and 
refit  on  scientific  lines?  Unfortunately,  it  too  often 
happened  that  those  placed  in  authority  were  the 
very  last  to  attempt  to  march  with  the  times." 
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IS  MA.TTER   ALIVE?     BY  PROFESSOR   BOSE. 

[Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  published  ou  October  15  a  scientific  work  by  Professor  J.  C.  Bose, 
B.Sc.  London,  of  Calcutta  University,  which,  under  the  simple  title  of  '"  The  Kesponse  of  Matter,"  estab- 
lishes the  very  startling  truth  that  what  we  call  dead  matter  can  be  proved  to  be  alive  I 

He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  piece  of  steel  has  either  sex  or  soul,  or  heart  or  mind,  or 
consciousness.  But  he  does  prove  that  inorganic  substances  are  capable  of  feeling  to  an  extent  which  en- 
ables them  to  make  that  distinct  and  registrable  response  to  external  stimulus  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  distinctive  sign  of  life. 

The  following  account  of  the  discover^'  of  Professor  Bose,  written  by  a  competent  hand,  is  illustrated, 
by  permission  of  the  publishers,  with  blocks  appearing  in  the  book.] 


Ever  since  the  birth  of  modern  science  men  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  difference  betweeen  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic.  The  mystery  of  life, 
and  pre-eminently  of  animal  life,  has  attracted  as 
many  inquirers  as  ever  did  the  quest  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  For  it  seemed  to  imply  a  far 
greater  miracle.  Its  myriad  individuality;  its 
eager  movements;  its  peculiar  forms;  its  growtn 
of  large  from  small,  and  back  to  embryo  again; 
its  persistence  of  species  combined  with  its  rapid 
evanescence  of  individuals;  above  all,  its  posses- 
sion of  consciousness,  rising  into  thought  and 
knowledge — these  and  other  characteristics  make 
up  a  phenomenon  so  complex  and  stupendous  in 
its  seeming  unlikeness  to  all  else  in  nature,  that, 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  science,  living  things 
were  inevitably  assigned  a  place  by  themselves 
and  a  terminology  of  their  own. 

But  alluring  as  was  the  task  of  dissecting  out 
the  mighty  puzzle  and  putting  it  once  more  to- 
gether, the  scientific  intellect  had  time  after  time 
to  turn  back  from  the  attempt  which  it  had  already 
felt  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  There  were  plants 
that  moved  visibly  and  animals  that  never  moved 
at  all;  and  the  very  existence  of  the  science  of 
organic  chemistry  is  an  abiding  protest  In  chemi- 
cal regions  against  the  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween living  and  non-living  products. 

If  Response  is  a  Sign  of  Life, — 
Yet  there  was  one  criterion  of  life  which  seemed 
to  stand  persistently  alone.  This  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  irritability,  or  power  of  responding  to 
stimulus.  You  pinch  your  arm;  there  is  an  imme- 
diate response  in  the  feeling  of  palu.  In  response 
to  the  stimulus  something  is  sent  along  the  nerve 
to  the  brain,  which  causes  the  sensation.  In  fact, 
we  have  here  something  like  an  electric  circuit, 
the  effect  of  a  shock  in  any  part  of  the  body  being 
sent  along  the  conducting  nerve  to  the  detecting 
brain.  If  an  isolated  piece  of  muscle  or  nerve  be 
connected   with   a  detector  of  electric   current — a 


galvanometer — then  each  time  a  muscle  or  nerve 
is  stimulated  by  a  pinch  or  shock  of  any  kind  the 
thrill  of  response  is  betrayed  by  an  electric  pulsa- 
tion. These  electric  pulses  give  a  faithful  indi- 
cation of  the  "  livingness  "  of  the  tissue.  When 
the  tissue  is  killed  the  electric  pulse  ceases  to 
beat.  We  can  thus  read  the  history  of  the  life- 
process  autographically  recorded  before  our  eyes; 
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Fig.  1. — Effect  of  chloroform  in  depressing  the  elec- 
tric "pulse"  of  response  in  a  plant.  The  electric  pulse 
measures  the  livingness  of  a  tissue.  The  record  shows 
the  normal  pulse  before,  and  depressed  pulse  after  the 
application  of  chloroform. 


we  can  watch  the  diminishing  pulsation  with  the 
waning  of  life  and  the  final  arrest  at  the  moment 
of  death.  The  up-and-down  curve  of  throbbing 
life  is  replaced  by  a  line  of  immobility  at  the 
moment  when  it  passes  into  non-life. 

— then  Metal  Is  a  Living  Thing! 
Thus  the  pulse  of  electric  response  is  regarded 
as  the  criterion  between  the  living  and  non-living. 
When  it  is  not  found,  we  are  in  presence  of  death 
or  else  that  which  has  never  lived.  A  living  thing 
is  responsive,  a  dead  thing  is  not.  The  living  re- 
sponse with  the  attendant  phenomena  of  sensation 
were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  working  of  a  mj^s- 
terious  "  vital  force "  which  found  its  dwelling- 
place  in  the  living. 

Alas,  however,  for  human  boastfulness!  since  as 
the  result  of  the  latest  discovery  it  appears  that 
this  harmless  little  arrogance  of  man  eager  to  be- 
lieve that  his  corporeal  brain  and  frame  obey 
laws  different  from,  and  greatly  superior  to,  those 
which  govern  the  mineral  world — this  seemingly 
innocent  morsel  of  ignorant  vanity  is  about  to  be 
refused  to  us.  For  as  regards  response,  the  gulf 
that  yawned  between  vital  and  non-vital  has  been 
bridged,  and  the  bounds  of  sympathy  are  pushed 
into  a  new  domain  by  proofs  that  the  responsive 
processes  seen  in  life  have  been  foreshadowed  in 
non-life,  and  that  even  metals  respond  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  human  beings! 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  estimate  the  full  sisnifi- 
cance  of  such  a  discovery.     The  unity  proclaimed 


is  far-reaching  and   marks  an   epoch   in  scientific 
thought 

The  Discoverer  of  the  Life  of  Metals. 

Dr.  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  to  whom  we  owe 
this  discovery,  is  the  professor  of  science  at  the 
University  of  Calcutta. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  Calcutta,  he  won  en- 
trance as  a  scholar  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  188L  His  course  there  ended  in  1884 
with  his  taking  simultaneously  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos  and  the  London  B.Sc.  degree,  and  he  re- 
turned to  India  to  receive — thanks  to  the  interest 
of  Lord  Ripon,  then  retiring — the  Chair  of  Physics 
in  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

Ten  years  later  his  work  won  the  recognition 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  published  his  paper  on 
the  "  Determination  of  the  Indices  of  Refraction 
of  Various  Substances  for  the  Electric  Ray."  la 
the  year  1896-7  Professor  Rose  spent  nine  months 
in  England  on  his  first  scientific  deputation  from 
the  Government  of  India.  During  this  period  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  of  the  University  of 
London  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  research. 
The  scientific  world,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  was  greatly  interested  in  his  apparatus 
for  the  detection  and  measurement  of  the  pro- 
perties of  invisible  light. 

Since  his  return  to  India  in  1897  Professor  Bose's 
investigating  energy  must  have  been  redoubled,  to 
judge  from  its  results.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
that  he  should  be  sent  once  more  to  Europe  by 
the  Government  of  India  as  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
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Fig.  2. — Effect  of  "stimulant"  in  exalting  the  electric 
pulse  in    metal. 
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ternational  Scientific  Congress  held  in  Paris  two 
years  ago.  This  was  specially  due  to  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  scientific  progress 
by  Sir  John  Woodburn,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal.  The  first  account  of  Professor  Bose's 
discovery — the  responsive  power  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances— was  thus  announced  before  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, a  full  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congress.  Since  reaching  Eng- 
land he  has  pursued  the  many-sided  outcome  of 
his  inquiry,  and  his  communications  have  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  May  last  year  he  delivered  a  Friday  evening 
discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  dealing  with  the 
responsive  phenomena  in  the  living  and  non-living. 
He  subsequently  undertook  an  extensive  inquiry 
on  the  response  in  the  transitional  world  of  plants, 
and  an  account  of  this  work  has  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Characteristically  Hindu. 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  about 
his  great  theory  of  stress  and  strain  that  this  com- 
prehensive conception  should  have  revealed  itself 
to  a  Hindu  mind.  For  the  doctrine  means  simply 
that  molecular  action  is  one  in  all  matter,  living 
and  non-living.  And  here  Dr.  Bose  appears  to 
have  come,  without  intention,  and  working  by 
the  most  modern  methods,  on  the  time-honoured 
goal  of  his  people's  effort.  Dr.  Bose's  discovery 
is  in  some  special  sense  the  contribution  of  his 
whole  race.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  Madonna  of 
Cimabue's  that  it  was  carried  in  triumph  about 
the  streets,  and  old  men  in  Florence  wept  for  joy 
that  they  had  lived  to  see  such  an  advance  in  the 
painting  of  human  emotion.  Some  such  relation 
exists  in  this  case  between  the  regional  thought 
and  interest  of  the  Hindu  people  and  this  scien- 
tific achievement  of  their  fellow-countryman.  For 
If  the  simple  ryot  iu  his  fields  and  the  grain  seller 
In  the  bazaar  could  but  master  that  technical  jar- 
gon in  which  the  man  of  science  feels  that  his 
Ideas  must  be  buried — could  but  understand  the 
concrete  picture  of  the  creation  which  stress  and 
strain  suggests — they  would  say  quietly,  "Yes.  that 
must  be  true!"  Surely  there  are  few  instances 
of  dramatic  fitness  in  the  history  of  science  to 
parallel  this. 

His  Work  on  Electric  Waves. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  say  a  few  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Bose's  previous  work  on  electric  waves, 
from  which  he  was  unexpectedly  led  to  his  present 
line  of  investigation.  It  was  the  English  physicist 
Maxwell  who  from  theoretical  considerations  first 
came  to  the  conclusions  that  light  was  a  kind  of 
electric  vibration,  to  all  but  a  single  octave  of 
•which  the  human  eye  was  blind.  (Similarly  with 
the  ear,  there  are  whole  ranges  of  sound  inaudible 


to  us;  it  is  probable  indeed  that  certain  notes 
reach  the  insects  which  we  shall  never  hear!) 
Hertz,  in  Germany,  was  able  to  produce  electric 
waves  by  rapid  electric  vibration  and  narrowly  an- 
ticipated in  this  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  eminent 
English  physicist.  It  is  by  means  of  this  invisible 
light,  sweeping  through  space  with  incredible 
swiftness  in  its  mighty  billows,  that  wireless  mes- 
sages are  sent.  Thus,  with  the  discovery  of  elec- 
tric vibration  new  realms  of  radiance  possessing 
wonderful  and  unknown  properties  were  opened 
out. 

Naturally  the  great  difficulty  in  investigating 
these  rays  arose  from  their  invisibility.  Some  ap- 
paratus was  required  which  would  serve  to  detect 
them.  Branly,  in  France,  observed  that  the  shock 
of  electric  waves  produced  changes  in  metallic 
particles  by  which  their  power  of  conducting  the 
electric  current  became   increased.      What    these 


Before.  After. 

Fig.  3.— Depressing  action  of  Potassium  Bromide  on 
metal. 

changes  might  be  remained  a  mystery,  but  it  was 
evident  that  by  this  means  detectors  of  electric 
waves  could  be  made.  At  first,  however,  these 
detectors  or  i-eceivers  proved  very  capricious  in 
their  action,  but  Professor  Bose  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  type  of  receiver  which  was  quite  consis- 
tent in  its  working.  He  was  also  able  to  construct 
a  very  perfect  electric  wave  apparatus  with  which 
the  various  properties  of  invisible  light  could  be 
studied  and  measured.  It  was  the  wonderful  per- 
formance of  this  instrument  that  surprised  and 
delighted  the  leading  savants  who  were  amongst 
his  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution  five  years 
ago.  He  took  various  so-called  opaque  objects— 
a  book,  human  hair,  blocks  of  wood,  and  so  on— 
and  producing  electric  waves  with  the  help  of  his 
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apparatus  was  able  not  only  to  show  that  rays 
passed  through  these  masses,  but  also  to  measure 
the  angle  at  which  the  unseen  light  became  bent 
in  its  transmission.  With  unfailing  certainty  also 
the  existence  of  hidden  strains  within  opaque 
masses  was  detected  by  the  same  means. 

"  That  Tired  Feeling  "  in  Metals. 

It  was  said  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
made  by  invisible  light  on  the  mass  of  metallic 
particles  which  constitute  the  receiver  remained  a 
mystery.  In  practical  application  this  fact  had  a 
grave  drawback.  After  receiving  a  signal,  the  de- 
tector would  become  fatigued  from  the  strain. 
and  a  tap  had  to  be  given  to  revive  it.  The  whole 
thing  went  by  rule  of  thumb.  If  the  receiver  was 
to  be  made  more  sensitive  so  that  messages  could 
be  recorded  from  a  greater  distance  and  with 
greater  speed,  it  must  be  self-recovering,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  the  contrivance  of  tapping.  To 
bring  about  any  improvement,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  that  the  theory  of  the  receiver 
should  be  properly  understood. 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  research,  in  which  a 
very  patient  and  wearisome  investigation  had  to 
be  made  of  all  the  elementary  substances,  Pro- 
fessor Bose  lighted  on  several  which  exhibit  self- 
recovery,  and  of  which  therefore  receivers  could 
be  made  which  would  require  no  further  tapping. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
question  was  one  of  overstrain.  This  is  seen  on 
some  materials  like  lead  wire,  which  become  easily 
overstrained,  while  others,  such  as  a  steel  spring, 
exhibit  greater  elasticity,  and  therefore  more  easily 
recover  from  the  effect  of  strain. 

Sensitive  Artificial   Organs. 

It  was  while  working  on  his  theory  of  the  effect 
of  external  stimulus  on  matter  that  he  was  led  on 
to  a  new  line  of  investigation,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  the  construction  of  artificial  organs 
which  simulated  the  action  of  our  sense  organs. 
These  artificial  instruments  transmitted  the  im- 
pressions received  from  without  to  be  recorded  by 
suitable  electric  recorders,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  our  sense  organs,  the  eye,  for  example,  send 
in  messages  received  from  the  outside  to  be  re- 
corded by  the  brain.  It  is  hardly  to  his  mind  a 
question  of  similarity,  but  rather  of  identity. 

For  what  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  life? 
Is  It  not  the  power  to  respond  to  external  stimu- 
lus? We  pinch  or  pass  an  electric  shock  through 
the  arm,  and  a  visible  twitch  shows  that  the 
muscle  is  still  living.  A  dead  body  does  not  re- 
spond when  pinched  or  shocked;  the  sudden  twitch 
is  thus  an  indication  of  life.  Physiologists  make 
the  twitching  muscle  record  its  autograph  on  a 
travelling  strip  of  paper,  and  the  autographic  re- 


cord tells  the  history  of  the  muscle,  the  story  of 
its  stress  and  strain.  When  it  is  fresh  the  writing 
is  bold  and  strong,  as  fatigue  proceeds  it  becomes 
indistinct,  and  when  the  muscle  dies  the  record 
comes  to  a  stop. 

These  are,  however,  but  gross  indications  of  the 
vital  condition.  There  are  other  and  subtler  pro- 
cesses which  cannot  be  so  easily  detected.  Ner- 
vous impulses,  for  instance,  are  transmitted  with- 
out any  visible  changes  in  the  nerve.  Yet  wheu 
a  flash  of  light  falls  on  the  eye,  something  is  sent 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  there  to  be 
interpreted  (or  recorded)  as  visual  sensation.  This 
visual  impulse,  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  light, 
is  an  electric  impulse.  Whenever  a  shock  or  dis- 
turbance impinges  upon  a  bundle  of  receivers  in 
the  human  body,  an  electric  thrill  is  produced  and 
courses  along  the  nerves,  which  are  but  telegraphic 
wires,  to  the  central  station,  the  brain. 

The  Nervous  System  of  Metals. 

These  electric  pulsations  are  regarded  as  the 
signs  of  life.  External  stress,  like  light  and  sound, 
gives  rise  to  them,  and  the  electric  currents  thus^ 
set  up  excite  the  brain  and  cause  sensation.  But 
when  any  organism  dies,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
the  living  mobility  of  its  particles  ceases,  the 
stress  pulses  can  no  longer  be  sent  along  the 
nerves,  and  there  is  an  end  of  response. 

The  electric  twitch  in  answer  to  external  stress 
is  thus  the  perfect  and  universal  sign  of  life,  and 
the  autographic  records  of  these  electric  twitches 
show  us  the  waxing  and  waning  of  life.  Their 
gradual  decline  shows  the  effect  of  fatigue,  their 
exaltation  the  climax  of  artificial  stimulation, 
rapid  decline  the  anaesthetic  action  of  chloro- 
form, total  abolition  the  end  of  life. 

But  is  this  electric  response,  the  sign  of  life, 
entirely  confined  to  what  we  call  living  things? 
Is  it  quite  wanting  in  what  we  know  as  the  inor- 
ganic ? 

By  means  of  Dr.  Bose's  instrument  this  question 
can  be  answered  definitely,  for  wheu  the  metals 
were  stimulated  by  a  pinch,  they  also  made  their 
autographic  records  by  electric  twitches,  and  thus, 
being  responsive,  showed  that  they  could  in  no 
sense  be  called  "  dead  ":  Nay,  more,  it  was  found 
that  given  the  records  for  living  muscle,  nerves, 
and  metals,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  one 
record  from  the  other.  For  the  metals  also,  when 
continuously  excited,  showed  gradual  fatigue;  as 
with  ourselves,  so  with  them,  a  period  of  repose 
revived  their  power  of  response,  even  a  tepid  bath 
was  found  helpful  in  renewing  vigour;  freezing 
brought  on  cold  torpidity,  and  too  great  a  rise  of 
temperature  brought  heat  rigour. 
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Fig.  4. — Effect  of  the  same  poison  in  abolishing  th'; 
response  in  (a)  Nerve  (Waller),  (t)  plant  and  (c)  metal. 


Metals  Capable  of  Death. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  ultimate  sign  of  life- 
is  inevitable  death.  An  animal  is  living  as  long 
as  it  is  capable  of  dying.  It  is  true  that  death  can 
be  hastened  by  poison.  Then  can  the  metals  be 
poisoned?  In  answer  to  this  was  shown  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  Professor  Hose's  experiments. 
A  piece  of  metal  which  was  exhibiting  electric 
twitches  was  poisoned;  it  seemed  to  pass  through 
an  electric  spasm,  and  at  once  the  signs  of  its  ac- 
tivity grew  feebler,  till  it  became  I'igid.  A  dose  of 
some  antidote  was  next  applied;  the  substance  be- 
gan slowly  to  revive,  and  after  a  while  gave  its 
normal  response  once  more! 

But  if  the  inorganic  be  indeed  touched  witn 
this  glimmer  of  living  response,  then  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  construct  artificial  organs  of  per- 
ception. Of  all  the  organs  we  possess  none  is  so 
wonderful  as  the  eye.  Professor  Bose  therefore 
turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  an  arti- 
ficial retina  which  would  respond  to  light.  But 
this  particular  organ  has  one  advantage  over  the 
human  eye,  inasmuch  as  its  sweep  of  vision  is 
practically  unlimited,  detecting  waves  of  to  us  in- 
visible as  well  as  visible  light,  whereas  we  are 
confined  to  a  single  narrow  octave. 

His  Artificial  Eye. 
It  was  while  he  was  striving  to  interpret  the 
hieroglyphic  records  of  his  artificial  eye  that  Pro- 
fessor Bose  came  upon  certain  hitherto  unnoticed 
and  extraordinary  phenomena  of  human  vision. 
For  if  the  action  of  the  artificial  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  real  eye,  then  the  peculiarities  of 
both  must  be  present  in  each.  It  may  be  said  that, 
according  to  the  stress  and  strain  theory,  the 
sensitive  elements  in  the  retina  respond  to  light 
simply  because  they  are  strained  or  disturbed  by 
it,  as  a  wire  is  strained  by  twist.  Just  as  on  the 
removal  of  twist  the  wire  continues  to  vibrate, 
so  do  the  strained  particles  in  the  sensitive  retina 
go  on  oscillating,  and  thus  send  pulsating  currents 
to  the  brain.  These  pulsating  currents,  again, 
cause  a  pulsating  visual  sensation.  For  if  one  look 
at  a  bright  object,  then  shut  the  eye,  the  bright 
object  looked  at  will  appear  and  disappear  several 
times  in  succession.  These  "  sight  echoes "  are 
very  persistent,  and  form  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  process  we  call  memory. 

Why  We  Have  Two  Eyes. 
Another  fact  discovered  from  the  clues  given  by 
the  artificial  retina  is  that  when  we  look  at  any 
object  the  two  eyes  do  not,  at  any  given  instant, 
see  equally  well,  but  each  takes  up  the  work  of 
seeing  and  resting  alternately.  One  falls  asleep, 
as  it  were,  while  the  other  is  waking  to  its  maxi- 
mum consciousness,  and  then  vice  versa. 
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Thus  Professor  Bose  was  led  to  the  paradoxical 
statement  that  under  certain  circumstances  we  can 
see  much  better  with  the  eyes  closed  than  with 
them  open.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  at  the  light  through  a  modified  stereo- 
scopic apparatus  in  which,  instead  of  photographs, 
we  have  placed  two  different  inscriptions. 

On  looking  through  this,  one  finds  the  two 
images  superposed,  making  a  blurr.  But  on  shut- 
ting the  eyes  the  tangled  writing  is  unravelled, 
and  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sentence  are  read 
clearly  by  the  brain. 

Thus  sight  lends  itself  to  interpretation  by  the 
process  of  strain  and  self-recovery  amongst  sensi- 
tive atoms,  and  what  is  true  of  the  complex  orga- 
nism of  the  eye  is  found  common  to  all  nerve,  all 
muscle,  and  to  that  matter  which  we  have  long 
thought  of  as  lifeless  and  insensate. 

A  Vast  New  Field  of  Inquiry. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  least  scientific  reader  that 
these  experiments  teem  with  significance.  Not 
■only  do  they  completely  destroy  all  barriers  of  a 
hard  and  fast  kind  between  the  responsiveness  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic,  showing  that  the  one 
is  merely  some  greater  complexity  of  the  other; 
not  only  do  they  impress  us  profoundly  with  the 
mystery  of  the  sensitiveness  cf  all  things,  but 
they  are  full  of  practical  suggestions  alike  for  the 
worker  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  for  medical 
science.  In  the  last  field  they  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. For  the  effects  of  drugs  have  been 
hitherto  capable  of  only  vague  experiment,  while 
here  we  have  an  opportunity  suddenly  opened  to 
lis  of  arriving  at  the  clearest  data  with  regard  tc 
fundamental  processes,  quantities  and  the  rest. 

The  All-pervading  Unity  of  the  Universe. 
Yet  every  step  in  this  vast  simplication — making 
them  all  appear  as  various  rhythms  and  harmo- 
nies of  a  single  fundamental  sequence — only  drives 
the  question  deeper — "  Who  is  He  that  sits  within, 
striking  the  molecules  this  way  and  that?  Or 
what  is  He,  '  Pure,  Free,  ever  the  Witness,'  Who 
Interprets  the  records  of  strain,  using  the  brain 


as  His  galvanometer,  and  discarding  alike  the 
laboratory  and  its  instruments  when  these  no  lon- 
ger please  Him?"  Dr.  Bose  does  well  to  end  his 
lecture,  given  at  the  Royal  Institution,  May  10, 
with  the  striking  passage:  — 

It  was  when  I  came  upon  the  mute  witness  of  these 
self-made  records,  and  perceived  in  them  one  phase  of 
a  pervading  unity  that  bears  within  it  all  things:  the 
mote  that  quivers  in  ripples  of  light,  the  teeming  life 
upon  our  earth,  and  the  radiant  suns  that  shine  above 
us — it  was  then  that  I  understood  for  the  first  time  a 
little  of  that  message  proclaimed  by  my  ancestors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  thirty  centuries  ago: 

"  They  who  see  but  one  in  all  the  changing  manifold- 
ness  of  this  universe,  unto  them  belongs  Eternal  Truth, 
unto  none  elsf.  unto  none  else!" 

Thus  we  see  that  the  so-called  vital  response  of 
living  matter  has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  other 
differentia^  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic — that 
once  more  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between 
the  living  which  respond  and  the  non-living  which 
do  not,  but  that  in  both  alike  we  see  the  spectacle 
of  matter  as  a  whole  possessing  irritability  and 
passing  out  of  the  state  of  responsiveness  into  that 
of  irresponsiveness;  having  its  response  in  both 
alike  affected  by  external  circumstances  and  agen- 
cies, often  identical;  responding  in  different  ways 
in  both  alike,  according  as  the  stimulus  is  great 
or  little,  the  critical  degree  being  often  the  same. 
In  metals  and  plants,  as  in  animal  tissues,  we  have 
been  shown  the  phenomena  of  weariness  and  de- 
pression, together  with  the  possibilities  of  re- 
covery, of  exaltation,  of  irresponsiveness  which  is 
death. 

Who  can  regret  this?  Is  it  not  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  all  conceptions  which  imply  that  a  given 
phenomenon  is  unique,  mysterious,  and  beyond 
analysis  to  check  inquiry  and  thwart  the  advance 
of  scientific  thought?  Science  can  grow  only  where 
the  mind  of  the  student  is  prepared  to  recognise 
an  underlying  unity  amongst  apparently  diverse 
phenomena. 

"  They  who  behold  but  one  in  all  the  changing 
manifoldness  of  this  universe,  unto  them  belongs 
Eternal  Truth;  unto  none  else — unto  none  else." 

M.  N.     ■ 


The  second  volume  of  the  "  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  " 
fFunk,  Wagnalls  &  Co.)  is,  in  respect  of  size,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  distinction  of  contributors  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  first.  It  contains  nearly  700  pages, 
1,600  articles  written  by  149  different  contributors,  and 
147  illustrations.  The  volume  begins  with  the  word 
"Apocrypha,"  and  ends  with  the  name  "  Benash." 
Among  the  illustrations  is  a  reproduction  of  Aquila'a 
Greek  translation  of  II.  Kings,  a  coloured  plate  showing 


the  distinctive  badges  worn  by  the  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  double  plate  of  an  auto-da-fe  'in  Madrid,  and 
another  plate  showing  autographs  of  Jewish  celebrities, 
among  which  will  be  found  the  signatures  of  Disraeli, 
Heine,  Lassalle,  Marx,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer.  Rubin- 
stein, and  Spinoza,  and  all  the  great  Jewish  financiers 
and  scholars.  There  are  also  about  thirty  portraits  of 
famous  Jews.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  volume 
is  amazing. 
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Casanova  and  Wesley.* 

It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  world  that 
these  two  names  have  been  coupled  together  in 
print.  Casanova  was  one  of  the  supreme  rascals 
•of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  counts  Wesley 
as  one  of  its  saints. 

Casanova  was  born  in  1720;   John  Wesley  was 
born  in  1703;    and  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
John  Wesley  dying  in  1793  when  he  was  eighty- 
^ight,  and  Casanova  in  1798  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
.eight.    Both  were  men  of  extraordinary  capacity; 
both    led    a   life    full    of    adventure    and    of   peril, 
which  brought  them  in  the  course  of  their  career 
into  contact  with   many  of  the  most  notable   of 
their  contemporaries.     Both  were  continually  tra- 
velling to  and  fro  among  their  fellow-men,  visiting 
many  countries  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
many    nationalities.      Casanova    was    an    Italian, 
John  Wesley  was  an  Englishman;    both  in  early 
life  were  destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
Casanova  was  intended  to  be  a  priest,  but  he  broke 
down  in  the  delivery  of  his  first  sermon,  and  al- 
though he  at  times  showed  signs  of  returning  to 
the  priestly  fold,  his  life  was  spent  outside  holy 
orders.     John  Wesley  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  life's  work  was  spem 
in  building  up  an   organisation   outside  its   pale. 
Both  men  had  curious  psychic  gifts.    The  ghostly 
■experiences  of  the  Wesley  family  at  Epworth  are 
among  the  best  attested  stories  of  modern  appari- 
tions, while  Casanova's  exploits  in  magic  and  as- 
trology   and    his    intuitions,    although    he    with 
characteristic     cynicism     derides    them    as    mere 
<:harlatanism,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  posses- 
sion of  exceptional  gifts  which  might  have  been 
put  to  better  uses.     Both  were  magnetic  men  of 
strange  influence  over  their  fellows,  and  we  owe 
to  each  an  autobiographical  record  which  paints 
with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  European  and  English  society  in  the 
period   immediately   preceding  the   French   Revo- 
lution.    Both  men  possessed  ready  pens,  a  keen 
eye,  and  a  wide  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
liuman   affairs;    and   both,   although   at   the   very 
opposite  poles  of  vice  and  virtue,  were  possessed 
of  a  certain  genial  humanity. 


*"  Memoirs  of  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  the 
Prince  of  Adventurers."  In  2  vols.  London:  Chap- 
man and  Hall.      Price   32s.  net. 

*"John  Wesley's  Journal."  Abridged  by  Percy 
Livingstone  Parker.      London:  Isbister  &  Co. 


There  the  resemblance  ends.     Casanova  was  a 
cynic  and  a  libertine,  a  gambler,  a  scoundrel  by 
his  own  admissions,  whose  life  was  one  long  tesse- 
lated  pavement  of  vice  and  crime.     His  Memoirs 
long  enjoyed  such  an  unenviable  distinction  that 
they  have  been  classed  among  the  forbidden  book's. 
John  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  grave,  aus- 
tere   full  of  apostolic  fervour,  and  every  moment 
of  his  life  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men.     The  two  men  are  in  many  respects 
types   of  their   respective  races.     M.    Desmoulms 
might  have  used  them  as  illustrations  for  his  book, 
"  In  What  Consists  the  Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons?"     The   Italian,   Ught-hearted,    absolutely 
unmoral,  was  a  bundle  of  passions  and  appetites 
which  he  indulged  without  stint  wherever  he  went. 
The  one  lived  for  self  and  self  alone.     The  other 
thought  only  of  the  welfare,  temporary  and  eter- 
nal,  of  his  fellow-men.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
say'  that  any  human  being  has  ever  led  a  better 
or  happier  life  because  Casanova  lived,  whereas  it 
it  has  been  the  glory  of  Wesley  that,  because  of  his 
labours,  millions  of  men  and  women  to-day  are 
leading  happier  and  nobler  lives  than  they  would 
have  done  had  he  never  existed. 

And  yet  here  we  touch  upon  one  of  those  strange 
and  mysterious  ironies  of  human  existence.    John 
Wesley,  the  hero  apostle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,   a   man   supremely    devoted   to    the   loftiest 
ideals  of  love  and  of  purity  and  self-sacrifice,  was 
mated  with  a  termagant  of  a  woman,  whose  treat- 
ment of  her  spouse  forms  a  modern  counterpart 
to  the  story  of  Socrates  and  Xantippe.^   Casanova 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  his  own  confessions 
as  the  supreme  type  of  the  debauched  liberUne. 
He  spared  no  woman  who  crossed  his  path.     He 
corrupted  the  maid,  depraved  the  nun,  ana  lived 
in  chronic  adultery  with  the  wives  of  his  acquaint- 
ances.   Yet  he  was  from  first  to  last  an  exceptional 
favourite  with  the  fair  sex.    Wesley  was  tortured 
by   the   one    woman    with   whom    he    ever   lived, 
while  Casanova  was  overwhelmed  with  tenderne^ss 
and   affection   by   the   long    procession    of   ladies 
among  whom  he  flitted  with  the  rapidity  and  un- 
concern of  a  butterfly  among  the  flowers.    By  such 
contrasts  as  this  we  now  and  then  catch  glimpses 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  which   caused  the   old 
Fathers  of  the  Church  to  regard  woman   as  the 
very  gate  of  hell. 

It  is  a  doubtful  question  as  to  whether  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  have  done  well  to  republish 
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Casanova's  Memoirs.  In  the  "  North  American 
Review  "  for  September.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  pub- 
lishes an  enthusiastic  eulogy  upon  the  book, 
which  from  many  points  ojE.  view  it  deserves,  but 
whether  it  is  well  that  the  reader  should  ha^e 
introduced  to  him,  as  one  of  the  familiar  resi- 
dents in  his  library,  the  accomplished  scoundrel 
who  spent  his  old  age  in  reviving  the  memory  of 
his  immoralities  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is 
no  little  difference  of  opinion. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  services  wnich  Mr. '  Percy  Parker  has 
rendered  to  the  world  by  publishing  an  abridged 
edition  of  John  Wesley's  Journal. 


John  Wesle/s  ^^  Journal/'  * 

"  Wesley's  Journal  "  is  one  of  the  great  books 
of  English  literature.  It  deserves  to  stand  by 
Boswell's  ■■  Johnson  "  or  Horace  Walpole's  "  Let- 
ters;" and  it  gives,  as  no  other  book  can  give, 
a  picture  of  the  domestic  and  religious  side  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  the  eighteenth  century-  But  the 
"  Journal  '"  has  never  yet  been  published  in  full. 
The  twenty-six  bound  volumes  of  manuscript  re- 
main a  literary  treasure  of  Wesley's  Church; 
but  it  is  a  treasure  under  lock  and  key.  That 
part  of  it  which  has  been  published  fills  six  portly 
volumes;  and  as  this  is  an  age  of  short  speeches, 
short  sermons,  and  short  books,  the  length  of  Wes- 
ley's '■  Journal  "  is  fatal  to  its  popularity  with  the 
crowd.  A  very  clever  and  enterprising  journalist, 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Parker,  however,  has  had  the  in- 
sight to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  "  Journal," 
and  he  has  published  an  abridgment  of  it  which  is 
cheap,  compact,  intelligible,  and  ought  to  have  an 
enormous  sale.  The  volume  includes  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  an 
"  Appreciation  "  of  the  "  Journal  by  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  K.C.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  may  per- 
haps be  suspected  of  Methodist  bias  when  he  says: 

"  He  who  desires  to  understand  the  real  history  of 
the  English  people  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries  should  read  most  carefully 
three  books:  George  Fox's  'Journal,'  John  Wesley's 
'  Journal.'  and  John  Henrv  Newman's  'Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua.'" 

Mr.  Birrell,  however,  is  not  a  Methodist;  he  is  a 
keen  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  writer;  and  he  says 
of  Wes.ley  himself:  "He  was  the  greatest  force  ■.!: 
tne  eighteenth  century  in  England.  No  man  lived 
nearer  the  centre  than  John  Wesley.  Neither 
Clive  nor  Pitt,  neither  Mansfield  nor  Johnson.  No 
single  figure  influenced  so  many  minds,  no  single 
voice  touched  so  many  hearts.  No  other  man  did 
such  a  life's  work  for  England."  Of  the  "  Jour- 
nal "  he  adds,  "  we  can  learn  better  from  Wesley's 

*London:  Isbister  &  Co.      3s.  6d. 


'  Journal  '  than  from  anywhere  else,  what  manner 
of  man  Wesley  was,  and  the  character  of  the  times 
during  which  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being." 
A  book  of  which  so  keen  acritic  as  Mr.  Birrell  writes- 
in  this  fashion  ought  to  find  a  large  audience. 
Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  work  with  exquisite 
skill  and  judgment.  He  has  the  eye  of  a  born 
journalist,  and  he  is  able  to  pick  out  of  Wesley's 
'  Journal  "  the  "  purple  patches,"  not  of  rhe- 
toric, but  of  description — the  luminous  spots  in 
the  great  picture  of  eighteenth  century  England — 
which  Wesley's  "  Journal  "  offers.  Mr.  Parker 
himself  says  that  though  he  has  had  to  curtail 
the  "Journal"  by  three-quarters,  he  has  "  tried  10 
retain  the  atmosphere  of  tremendous  activity 
which  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features."  In 
this  he  hff  certainly  succeeded.  His  edition  of 
the  famous  "  Journal  "  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
saintly  and  apostolic  side  of  Wesley's  life,  with 
enough  of  adventure  and  movement  and  humour  to- 
compete  with  a  modern  novel. 


Mr.  Stanley  Weyman^s  New  Book. 

"  In  Kings"  Byways  "  (London:  Lonj^mans, 
Green  &  Co.),  Mr.  Weyman  gives  .us  a  book  of 
"  short  stories."  Now\  "  short  stories  "  are  usually 
a  very  unsatisfactory  form  of  literature.  They 
are  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches;  they  represent 
the  sweepings  of  the  writer's  study,  if  not  of  his 
brain.  But  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  short  stories 
are  admirable.  They  deal  with  the  stirring  times 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  or  with  the  later  and 
darker  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  They 
are  rich  in  incident,  and  surprisingly  vivid  in 
character  drawing — and  character  drawing  is  by 
no  means  Mr.  Weyman's  strong  point. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper 

Girl.* 

This  is  a  very  brightly  written,  entertaining, 
genial  book  by  an  American  girl  who  nas  had  as- 
much  experience  in  journalism  as  most  of  her  sex. 
What  Elizabeth  Banks  has  not  done  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know,  except  that  I  am  sure  she  has  never 
done  anything  dishonourable,  mean,  or  unworthy 
of  her  sex  or  her  profession.  She  has  had  a  wide- 
and  varied  experience,  and  has  gone  through  many 
journalistic  adventures,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  She  has  survived — and  that  is 
something— and  she  has  kept  the  bird  in  her 
breast.  Not  even  New  York  journalism  of  the 
Yellowest  variety  has  deprived  her  of  the  natural 
charm  of  womanhood.     She  is  as  bright  as  they 

*"  The   Autobiography    of   a    Newspaper   Girl."       By- 
Miss  Elizabeth  Banks.     London:   Methuen  &  Co.     63. 
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make  them,  enterprising,  inventive,  original  and 
entertaining.  She  made  her  debut  characteristi- 
cally enough  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  "  Times," 
which  attracted  general  attention  on  account  of 
the  vivacity  with  which  it  was  written,  and  ever 
since  that  time  she  has  managed  to  keep  herself 
very  much  in  evidence  both  in  English  magazines 
and  English  newspapers.  It  has  been  a  knock- 
about life,  and  one  which  is  enough  to  wear  the 
flesh  off  her  bones,  not  that  she  has  ever  had 
much  surplus  of  that  commodity  to  begin  with. 
But  on  the  whole,  despite  all  her  worries  and 
anxieties,    she    has   managed    to   make   both    en  is 


MISS  ELIZABETH  BANKS. 

meet,  and  while  doing  so  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  world  and  its  ways.  She  is  a  quaint  girl,  with 
a  humorous  outlook  upon  society,  a  genuine  Ame- 
rican readiness  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything  that 
is  going,  and  an  unsatisfied  ambition  to  write  n 
great  novel. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  this  unwritten  romance, 
which  is  to  be  written  with  her  heart's  blood  aiul 
illustrated  with  studies  from  the  life  of  two  con- 
tinents, we  have  this  book,  "  The  Autobiograpny 
of  a  Newspaper  Girl."     In  its  twenty-eight  chan- 


ters we  have  a  good  deal  of  her  life-story,  with  her 
experiences  in  American  newspaper  offices  and  her 
adventures  in  London.  In  the  chapter,  "  In  the 
Name  of  Christ,"  she  ventures  to  blow  off  a  good 
deal  of  natural  and  not  unjustifiable  indignation 
against  an  eminent  American  woman  who  posed 
as  zealous  in  all  good  works  for  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  who  ruthlessly  turned  a  pretty 
governess  into  the  streets  of  New  York  close  upon 
midnight  because  she  discovered  that  many  years 
before  she  had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
This  monster's  motto  was  "  In  the  name  of  Christ,"' 
and  Miss  Banks  has  fixed  it  to  the  chapter  in 
which  she  speaks  her  mind  "  a  piece  "  on  the  sub- 
ject. Note  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can publisher  refused  to  allow  this  chapter  to  ap- 
pear in  the  American  edition. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Banks  is  a  kind  of  latter-day 
miracle  of  the  burning  bush,  all  fire  and  fiame,  and 
yet  the  bush  is  not  consumed.  She  has  been 
through  the  storm  and  stress  of  New  York  jour- 
nalistic experience,  and  yet  she  has  maintained 
her  self-respect  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
those  by  whom  she  was  employed.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  surveying  her  own  experiences,  she 
should  frankly  record  her  conviction  that  many 
women  had  much  better  die  right  out  than  expose 
themselves  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  being  compelled 
to  execute  any  commission  that  may  occur  to  the 
morbid  imagination  of  an  editor,  OT  lose  their  post. 
"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper  Girl  "  is  a 
book  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  all 
newspaper  girls  and  all  who  have  any  ambition 
to  be  newspaper  girls.  I  congratulate  Miss  Banks 
upon  her  success,  and  cordially  wish  her  still  more 
success  with  her  forthcoming  novel. 


The  Just -so  Stories.' 


This  volume  is  remarkable  because  it  contains 
not  only  prose  and  verse  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen, 
but  also  many  illustrations  from  his  pencil.  The 
"  Just-so  Stories "  are  tales  told  for  the  amuse- 
ment, instruction  and  edification  of  a  child.  They 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  his 
"  Jungle  Book,"  but  they  are  told  with  consider- 
able skill;  they  are  wild,  weird,  and  original. 
There  are  twelve  of  the  stories,  telling  how  the 
whale  got  his  throat,  the  camel  his  hump,  the 
rhinoceros  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots. 
They  explain  how  the  first  letter  was  written,  how 
the  alphabet  was  made;  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
crab  that  played  with  the  sea,  and  the  cat  that 
walked  by  himself,  and  the  butterfly  that  stamped. 

*"  Just-so  Stories."  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Author.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Price  6s. 
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Some  of  the  sketches  are  extremely  clever,  and 
of  the  verse,  here  are  four  lines  as  a  sample:  — 

I  keep  six  honest  serving  men, 

They  taught  me  all  I  knew; 
Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When, 

And   How  and    vVhere  and  Who. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  volumes  of 
the  supplementary  edition  of  "  The  EncyclopaJdia 
Britannica  "  are  got  up  on  the  same  liberal  scale 
as  their  predecessors.  Vol.  28  covers  the  letters 
Ele— Gla,  and  Vol.  29  the  letters  Gla— Jut.  The 
prefatory  essay  in  the  first  is  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  deals  with  the  question  of  "  The  Grow^th  01 
Toleration."  He  lays  down  the  principle  that  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  duty  of  toleration  is  the 
addition  of  a  new  article  to  the  code  of  morality. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  volume  is,  of 
course.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's  paper  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Mr.  Russell  says  that,  great  as  were  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquence,  knowledge  and  financial 
skill,  Gladstone  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself 
that  the  quality  which  most  distinguished  him 
was  his  faculty  of  concentration.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
says  Mr.  Russell,  lived  in  the  habitual  contem- 
plation of  the  unseen  world,  and  regulated  his 
private  and  public  action  by  reference  to  a  code 
higher  than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wis- 
dom. His  love  of  power,  which  was  undoubted, 
was  a  resolute  determination  to  obtain  that  con- 
trol which  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  political 
mission  with  which  he  believed  Providence  had 
charged  him.  His  natural  imperiousness  did  not 
show  itself  in  his  manner,  which  was  conciliatory 
and  even  deferential,  but  in  his  sudden  resolves, 
his  invincible  insistence,  and  his  incapacity  to  be- 
lieve that  Providence  would  permit  him  to  be  frus 
trated.  Gladstone,  concludes  Mr.  Russell,  was  by 
nature  conservative,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  unlearning  the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. 


Vol.  29  opens  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  Benjamii^ 
Kidd  on  "  The  Application  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution to  Sociological  Theory  and  Problems."  Mr. 
Kidd's  style  is,  as  usual,  rather  obscure  and  wordy. 
Modern  humanitarianism,  he  says,  is  controlled 
by  the  higher  organic  responsibility  to  life  with 
which  the  virility  and  superior  efficiency  of  our 
civilisation  is  identified,  and  through  which  natu- 
ral selection  in  the  end  produces  higher  results 
on  a  far  larger  scale. 


Miss  FowIer^s  New  Novel. 

Those  who  were  charmed  with  "  Isabel  Car- 
naby  " — and  they  are  many — will  find  that  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler's  new  novel,  "  Fuel  of  Fire," 
greatly  resembles  it.  The  plot,  as  usual,  is  laid 
in  the  Midlands,  which  Miss  Fowler,  like  George 
Eliot  before  her,  knows  so  well  and  loves  sa 
dearly.  The  story  is  centred  in  the  ancient  family 
of  Baxendale.  We  learn  from  the  prologue  that 
in  the  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Sir  Guy 
Baxendale  fell  in  love  with,  and  would  have 
wedded,  in  spite  of  his  parents,  a  forester's  daugh- 
ter, one  Vivian  of  the  Glades.  But  a  charge  of 
witchcraft,  instigated  by  Sir  Guy's  own  mother, 
was  brought  against  the  girl,  and  she  was  burnt 
for  a  witch  in  Silverhampton  Market.  In  the 
death  agony  Vivian  pointed  to  Baxendale  Hall  and 
prophesied  thus:  — 

First  by  the  King,  and  then  by  the  State, 
And  thirdly  by  that  which  is  thrice  as  great 
As  these,  and  a  thousandfold  stronger  and  higher. 
Shall  Baxendale  Hal]  be  made  luel  of  fire 

Henry  VIII.  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  curse  by 
burning  Baxendale  to  the  ground.  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers fulfilled  the  second.  In  the  present  story  the 
prophecy  is  completed,  for  the  hall  is  burnt  again, 
though  the  cause  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery;  and  not 
till  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book  do  we  learn 
what  was  the  agency  which  was  "  thrice  as  great 
as  King  and  State." 


A  writer  who  signs  himself  R.  E.  Verned  contributes 
to  "  Macmillan's  Magazine "  for  October  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  English  business  man.  He  maintains 
that  the  business  man  of  England  has,  for  a  lifetime 
jjast,  proved  himself  to  be  unpractical,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  he  is  endangered  in  his  supreme  place  by  the 
business  men  of  other  nations.  Mr.  Verned  maintains 
that  the  old  conception  of  business  ability,  which  was 
all  very  well  for  our  forefathers  in  the  age  of  produc- 
tion, is  no  longer  the  formula  of  success  in  oui-  time, 
which  is  an  age  of  distribution.  To  be  a  good  ledger 
clerk  does  not  prove  iiiat  one  would  be  a  good  head 
of  a  hnancial  corporation;  and  if  our  business  men 
do  not  cease  to  make  the  mistake  of  going  on  for  ever 
on  this  assumption  we  shall  end  by  being  celeslialised 


or  taken  over  by  the  Hottentots.  The  business  man 
has  a  very  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  he  is  perpetu- 
ally sneering  at  the  Government  because  it  Is  not  a 
Government  of  business  men.  But,  says  Mr.  Verned, 
every  Government  office  is  conducted  on  principles  far 
more  conducive  to  efficiency  than  the  principles  pre- 
vailing among  business  men.  In  the  public  offices 
nepotism  has  been  abolished;  in  private  offices  it  is 
the  rule  for  Englishmen  to  regard  the  firm  as  a  family 
concern.  In  the  second  place,  every  Government  does 
insist  upon  securing  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  education  on  the  part  of  its  employes. 
But  business  men  stand  almost  alone,  when  picking 
their  clerks,  in  ignoring  the  value  of  tue  trained  intel- 
ligence  arising    from   education. 


Revieu-  of  Revieics.  20/11/02. 
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The  Late  Queen  of  the  Belgians 

The  "  Canadian  Magazine,"  which  is  giving  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  Queens  of  Europe,  deals  in  its  Sep- 
tember number  with  "  Queen  Marie  Henriette  of  Bel- 
gium/' who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  publication. 
The  writer  tells  how,  born  Archduchess  of  Hungary  and 
a  great  granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  was  only 
seventeen  when  she  met,  at  the  Austrian  Court,  her 
future  husband,  then  Duke  of  Brabant  and  only  eigh- 
teen. The  marriage  took  place  the  same  year  (1853). 
Of  the  clouds  which  hung  over  her  domestic  life 
the  writer  says  nothing;  he  only  emphasises  the  rosy 
dawn.      He  says: 

"  The  young  Duchess,  though  naturally  feeling  the 
separation  from  her  mother  rather  bitterly  at  first, 
was  made  so  welcome  in  her  new  country  that  she 
soon  settled  down,  and  felt  at  once  that  she  was  among 
friends.  She  received  a  hearty,  loving  welcome  both 
from  her  husband's  family  and  King  Leopold's  subjects, 
and  everything  was  couleur  de  rose  with  the  young 
couple  for  a  few  years.  Then  came  the  first  grief 
in  the  death  of  their  son,  the  Count  of  Hainault,  a 
beautiful  boy  of  ten.  This  melancholy  event  robbed 
life  of  all  its  sweetness  for  a  time,  and  changed  the 
Duchess  into  a  grave,  sad  woman.  It  was  years  before 
she  shook  off  the  effects  of  the  blow  that  had  robbed 
her  of  a  son  and  Belgium  of  an  heir." 

A  Great  Equestrienne. 

Of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  her  deceased  Majesty, 
the  writer  has  much   to  say: 

"  In  her  younger  days  Queen  Henriette  was  famous 
as  an  equestrienne.  Indeed,  she  and  her  cousin,  the 
late  Empress  of  Austria,  were  considered  the  finest 
horsewomen,  outside  the  professional  arena,  in  Europe. 
She  could  ride  a  bare-backed  horse  as  easily  as  one  with 
a  saddle,  and  could  perform  really  astounding  feats 
with  her  horses;  and  even  had  a  private  circus  at 
one  of  her  palaces,  where  she  use  to  practise  fancy 
riding.  Next  to  mounting  horses,  the  Queen's  greatest 
enjoyment  lay  in  driving  them." 

Musician    and    Painter. 

The  King,  it  is  stated,  "'  has  no  ear  for  music — in  fact, 
he  detests  it."  The  late  Queen's  preferences  were 
quite  different.  Readers  will  excuse  the  present 
tense,  which  the  writer  necessarily  employed,  writing 
when  he  did: 

"  With  the  Queen  music  is  a  passion.  She  is  not 
only  fond  of  music,  but  she  is  a  remarkably  clev,r 
musician,  playing  the  piano  and  the  harp  iike  a  profes- 
sional. fcJhe  has  even  written  an  opera,  called  'Wanda; 
ou,  la  Puissance  de  VJEnone,'  and  it  was  once  presented 
at  Court.  Her  Majesty  used  frequently  to  improvise 
little  concerts,  at  which  she  and  her  ladies  performed. 
In  addition  to  being  a  skilled  musician,  she  is  an  artist 
of  no  mean  merit,  and  has  on  several  occasions  substan- 
tially aided  charities  by  sending  paintings  from  her  own 
brush  to  adorn  the  stalls  at  bazaars.  In  this  way  and 
a  thousand  others  she  has  identified  herseK  with  th( 
needs  of  the  people,  and  has  won  her  way  into 
their  hearts,   so  that  the  name  of  Marie  Henriette  is 


virtually   one   to   conjure    with,    and   is   beloved   by    the 
Belgian  nation." 

But  her  artistic  tastes  did  not  tempt  her  to  gorgeous 
experiments  in  clotnes.       She  was  "quietly   dressed": 

"  Her  jNIajesty's  everyday  dress  is  of  the  simplest 
cut  and  style.  She  has  a  soul  above  chiffons,  and 
spends  very  little  time  over  the  affairs  of  her  wardrobe. 
She  is  a  woman  of  high  intellect,  and  appreciates  art 
in  any  form.  With  notable  books  of  the  day  she  is 
always  well  acquainted,  and  likes  to  be  kept  au  courant 
with  atiairs.  In  this  way  she  has  preserved  her  youth- 
fulness  and  kept  her  mind  fresh  and  active,  storing 
it  with  varied  and  intellectual  subjects,  and  having 
wide  sympathies." 

A   Conjurer ! 

A  less  usual  Royal  pastime  in  which  Her  Majesty 
indulged   was  conjuring: 

"  When,  in  1882,  the  famous  magician.  Professor  Her- 
mann, arrived  in  Brussels  on  his  way  to  the  sea-baths 
at  Ostend,  one  of  the  Queen's  chamberlains  called 
at  his  hotel  and  inquired  if  he  was  the  same  Profes- 
sor Hermann  who  had  formerly  given  sleight-of-hand 
performances  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen's  father.  Oa 
ascertaining 'this  to  be  a  fact,  he  informed  the  Pro- 
fessor that  Her  IMajesty  would  be  glad  to  receive  him 
in   private  audience  the   next   day. 

"  The  Queen  received  her  visitor  most  kindly,  and 
after  talking  of  old  times  expressed  a  wish  to  learn 
sleight-of-hand.  Professor  Hermann  gladly  con- 
sented to  teach  her,  and  during  the  following  four 
weeks  he  daily  spent  several  hours  in  initiating  her  as 
an  adept  of  magic. 

"  These  lessons  took  place  with  locked  doors.  The 
Queen  displayed  remarkable  talent,  and  many  were 
the  tricks  which  she  subsequently  practised  on  her 
attendants. 

"  The  professor  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration 
for  his  services.  The  Queen,  however,  met  the  diffi- 
culty by  sending  a  magnificent  bracelet  and  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  to  his  wife." 


The  Bohemian  Question  in  Austria. 

The  Czechs  as  Bulwark  against  German  Expansion. 

There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  article  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Review  "  for  October,  in  which  Dr.  Karel  Elra- 
marz  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Bohemian  Czechs,  which 
is,  he  maintains,  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  Austrian 
survival.  The  essence  of  the  Bohemian  problem,  he 
says,  is  whether  the  Czechs  will  or  will  not  succeed  in 
maintaining  their  position,  and  in  gaining  so  much  in- 
fluence throughout  Austria  that  they  can  work  effec- 
tively in  the  direction  of  maintaining  the  whole  king- 
dom of  the  Hapsburgs  against  the  aspirations  of  Ger- 
man Chauvinism.  The  Czechs  fight  against  the  false 
idea  that  Austria  is  a  German  State;  and  they  are 
thus  in  reality  the  support  of  the  monarchy — a  fact 
which  unfortunately  is  not  yet  recognised  by  the 
Viennese  bureaucracy.  It  is  in  reality  the  good  for- 
tune of  Austria  and  her  dynasty  that  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  majoritj-  of  the  people  are  not  German.  Only  by 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  can  Austria  be  saved  from 
German  ambitions,  which  is  to  reduce  her  to  depen- 
<ience  bj"^  means  of  annexation  or  by  her  inclusion  in 
the  German  customs  union. 

Bohemia  as  the  Foe  of  Germanism. 
The  Bohemian  national  question  is  therefore  an  all- 
European  question.  Without  a  completely  indepen- 
dent Austria  the  road  would  lie  open  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Germany  as  a  world-power  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  It  would  be  a 
compact  Empire  with  natural  boundaries;  from  the 
military  point  of  view  it  would  be  invincible,  econo- 
mically strong,  endowed  and  enriched  with  innumer- 
able natural  treasures,  and  enhanced  by  the  methodical 
energy  of  German  economic  life.  It  would  have  splen- 
did markets  in  the  Balkan  States,  and,  through  the 
Bagdad  railway,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Germany 
in  such  conditions  would  form  a  world-Empire  worthy 
of  the  dreams  of  the  national  party;  but  it  could  only 
be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  historical  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

The  Demands  of  the  Czechs. 

Dr.  Kramarz  does  not  think  that  this  peril  will  ever 
occur,  as  the  Czechs  are  too  numerous  to  submit  per- 
manently to  the  centralising  and  Germanising  policy 
■of  the  Viennese  Government.  The  Czechs  only  demand 
that  all  races  should  have  equal  rights;  and  the  elec- 
toral manipulations  which  give  the  Germans  a  majority 
in  some  Slav  districts  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
majority  of  the  Austrian  population  will  never  allow 
itself  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  huniiliation  at  the 
hand  of  the  German  minority.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment have  borrowed  many  laws  from  Berlin,  but  they 
have  never  borrowed  the  law  which  would  be  their 
greatest  strength — that  is,  the  fedei'al  constitution,  as 
the  German  party  sees  its  last  defence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system  of  German  centralised  bureau- 
cracy. 

The  Czechs  as  Austria's  Friends. 

The  Germans  in  Germany  support  their  brethren  in 
Austria  because  they  see  that  the  strengthening  of 
Germanism  in  Austria  involves  the  making  of  Austria 
an  appendage  of  Germany.  To  prevent  this,  fate  has 
planted  the  Bohemian  race  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  German  influence,  to  form 
a  barrier  which  prevents  the  German  flood  from  swamp- 
ing all  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Czechs  are  an  arrow  in  the  side  of  Germany,  and  such 
they  wish  to  and  must  remain.  They  are  struggling 
not  merely  for  the  national  right  of  the  Slav  races  to 
their  own  individuality,  but  also  on  behalf  of  Austria 
and   her  complete  foreign  independence. 


Mr.  Max  Pemberton. 

By  One  who  Knows  Him. 

In  "  Tne  Woman  at  Home  "  for  October  there  is  a 
very  readable  and  well-illustrated  account  given  ri 
Mr.  Pemberton  and  his  career.  This  article  coincides 
A^nth  the  first  instalment  of  this  author's  new  serial, 
"Dr.    Xavier": 

"  Max  Pemberton  would  pass  in  any  company  for  a 
British  sportsman,  a  jovial  country  squire.  This 
tall,  graceful  figure,  you  would  say,  has  never  been 
bent  over  desk-work,  these  brilliant  eyes  were  never 
strained  by  the  midnight  lamp.  Meet  him  in  a  rail- 
way   carriage    and    your    talk    will    drift    naturally    to 


cricket,   boating,    cycling,    golf,    for   not    a    sign   reveals 
the   ^ooki.sh   man." 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  beginning  liter- 
ary work  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  first  contri- 
bution appeared  in  -  Vanity  Fair,"  and  dealt  with  Hen- 
ley o-vegatta: 

"  During  his  first  year  the  young  novelist's  earnings 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  £50,  but  in  the  second 
year  he  made  £250,  and  from  that  time  his  income  has 
gone  on  increasing  until  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  fiction  writers  in  the  world." 

In  1892  ]\Ir.  Pemberton  became  the  editor  of 
■'  Chums,"  a  newspaper  for  boys,  published  by  Messrs. 
Cassell.  Some  interesting  aetails  are  given  as  to  the 
editor's  views  on  boys  and  boy  literature: 

"  lie  was  accustomed  to  receive  many  hundreds  of 
letters  from  boys,  and  he  discovered  that  their  favourite 
subjects  were  soldiers  and  locomotives.  Of  war  stories 
and  adveiiture  stories  they  never  weary.  Some  coloured 
plates  of  cavalry  called  forth  a  shower  of  approving 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Curious  mili- 
tary questions  were  often  asked  in  letters.  Thus, 
one  boy  inquired,  '  Is  there  any  armour  in  England  older 
than  tne  lion's  mail  Avorn  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion?' 
Oiuer  youthful  correspondents  were  stage-struck,  and 
would  write  earnest  appeals  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
go  on  the  boards.  ISiow  and  then  a  gloomy  lad  would 
inquire  '  how  it  feels  to  be  hung?'  Boys,  says  Mr. 
Pemberton,  have  no  wish  for  news,  no  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  time.  Topics  of  the  hour  are  too  dull  for 
the  boy.  His  imagination  is  fascinated  by  a  world  far 
different  from  the  grey,  commonplace  scenes  of  every- 
day life." 

In  1894  Mr.  Pemberton  left  "  Chums,"  as  he  found 
that  frequent  attendance  in  the  City  interfered  with 
his  literary  work.  In  1896  he  again  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  firm  as  editor  of  "  Cassell's  INIagazine," 
which  he  still  conducts  with  conspicuous  success. 

"  It  is  easier,  he  thinks,  to  edit  a  magazine  for 
grown-up  readers  than  for  boys.  The  latter  public 
tends  to  melt  away  at  one  end,  for  the  growing  lad 
leaves  behind  him  his  boyish  interests.  The  constitu- 
ency of  a  boys'  magazine  is  like  a  glacier  which  is  dried 
by  the  sun  at  one  end  while  it  may  not  be  sufficiently 
fed  by  the  snows  at   the   other." 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  T^Titten  many  novels,  perhaps  the 
most  universally  liked  among  them  being  "  The  Inn 
Pirate  "  and   "  The   Impregnable   City. " 


In  the  "Young  Woman"  for  October  ]\Irs.  Fenwick 
Miller  deplores  and  combats  the  conclusion  of  a  recent 
American  work- — "  Women  and  Economics  " — that  mar- 
ried women  ought  to  be  wage-earners  outside  their  homes, 
as  in  their  homes,  in  modern  conditions,  they  cannot 
do  work  adequate  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Mrs.  Miller  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  constant 
complaints  of  employers  that  girls  do  not  regard  their 
work  as  more  than  a  stop-gap  between  school  and 
the  marriage  to  which  the  great  majority  still  look 
forward.  Scarcely  any  women  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  double  strain  of  a  housewife's  and  an  out- 
side wage-earner's  work.  But  in  case  of  some  of  ex- 
ceptional fitness,  plus  exceptional  strength,  she  thinks 
it  a  great  pity  for  a  long  and  costly  training  to  be 
more  or  less  thrown  away,  and  quite  possible  for  the 
exceptionally  endowed  to  combine  wifehood  and  even 
motherhood  with  professional  work.  The  article  is  a 
verv  sensible  one. 
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Prince  Khilkoff. 


The  Story  of  a  Russian  Reformer. 

In  "  La  Revue "  for  September  1  and  15  M.  Jean 
Finot  publishes  some  very  interesting  extracts  from  a 
book  to  appear  at  the  end  of  this  year — "  The  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Russian  Reformer,  Prince  Khilkoff." 
Prince  Khilkoff's  views  do  not  exactly  concord  with 
those  of  Tolstoy,  whom,  nevertheless,  he  greatly  ad- 
mires. But  he  is  extremely  sympathetic  with  Tolstoy, 
and  his  life  shows  the  Tolstoyan  doctrines  in  actual 
working.  In  views  he  is,  however,  more  Marxian 
than  Tolstoyan. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1875,  he  entered  a  mili- 
tary career;  but  very  soon  he  noticed,  with  horror,  that 
most  of  his  superiors  thought  only  of  their  own  advance- 
ment, and  considered  the  soldiers  as  so  much  "  cannon 
flesh."  The  first  time  he  killed  a  Turk  it  seemed  to 
him  he  was  a  murderer,  and  he  was  haunted  by  the 
face  of  the  dead  man.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
asked  to  be,  and  was,  transferred  to  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks.  He  was  to  winter  among  the  Doukho- 
bors,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  their  happy  homes, 
their  physical  beauty,  and  the  absence  of  servility  and 
brutalisation.  It  was  a  Doukhobor's  remark  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  Bible  which  made  Prince  Khil- 
koff read  it  more  diligently  than  ever.  He  said  that 
the  Doukhobors  were  nearer  its  reaUsation  than  the 
Orthodox. 

At  last  he  contrived  to  leave  the  army.  Already 
absurd  tales  were  being  circulated  about  him;  he  was 
accused  of  Socialism,  and  his  relations  with  some 
political  exiles  had  won  him  official  hostility.  On 
leaving  the  Caucasus  he  went  to  his  mother's  estates 
at  Pavlovki  (Kharkoff).  Mother  and  son  could  not 
agree.  The  final  rupture  occurred  over  an  orchard. 
The  mother  insisted  that  men  must  be  engaged  to 
drive  off  the  thievish  peasants.  The  son  was  made 
miserable  by  seeing  a  swarm  of  children  looking  en- 
viously at  tiie  apple-trees  laden  with  fruit:  — 

"  This  time  I  called  them,  and  told  them  that  they 
might  come  into  the  orchard  and  eat  as  many  apples 
as  they  wanted,  and"  even  take  some  home.  At  first 
they  did  not  believe  me,  but  afterwards  they  decided 
to  come.  Formerly  all  night  long  stones  rained  on 
the  apple-trees,  but  now  that  the  orchard  was  open  in 
the  day  no  one  thought  of  going  there  at  night.  The 
caretakers  could  sleep  in  peace.  When  gathering-time 
came  I  distributed  half  the  fruit  among  the  families 
of  the  old  men,  who,  in  my  grandfather's  time,  had 
planted  the  fruit  trees.  The  remainaer  was  sold  for 
200  roubles." 

The  Prince  had  come  to  consider  the  land,  not  as 
personal  property,  but  as  a  loan  which  ought  one  day 
to  be  returned  to  those  who  ploughed  it.  He  ac- 
cepted his  mother's  offer  of  part  of  the  land,  on  con- 
dition that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  part. 
He  reserved  a  small  piece  for  himself,  meaning  to  let 
the  rest.  He  built  himi?elf  a  small  dwelling,  procured 
some  bees  and  studied  bee-culture.  As  literature  he 
had  Tolstoy's  "  My  Confession  "  and  the  Bible.  Per- 
haps, but  for  two  circumstances,  his  reforms  would 
have  stopped  there.  One  day,  when  riding,  he  saw  a 
peasant  ploughing,  whose  horses  were  eating  some 
young  oaks.  He  was  angry,  and  spoke  sharply  to  him 
about  it:  — 

"  Then  he  turned  his  plough,  and  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  him.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen 
such  a  face,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  since— the  face 
of  a  skeleton,  with  greenish  skin  stretched  over  pro- 
minent bones,  and,  sunk  in  their  orbits,  sinister  eyes 
looking   at   me.       I    was   as   if   nailed   to    the   ground, 


without  being  able  to  take  my  eyes  off  this  melancholy 
sight. 

"  He  answered  me  quietly:  '  As  for  me,  I  have  eaten 
nothing  for  three  days.'  " 

The  Prince  fled  in  horror,  only  to  come  on  a  poor 
woman  picking  up  dead  wood,  who  ran  away  from  him 
as  fast  as  she  could  for  the  boggy  ground  and  her 
feeble  state. 

Then  he  decided  to  hand  over  the  land  to  the  peas- 
ants at  the  price  of  the  mortgage,  on  condition  that 
they  would  go  bail  for  the  value.  He  took  a  peasant 
to  live  with  him,  at  first,  in  the  midst  of  the  village, 
and  finally  married  a  young  girl  who  shared  his  views. 
He  worked  on  the  land  and  busied  himself  with  his  bees, 
and  hoped  to  continue  doing  so  in  peace.  But  then 
the  poUce  began  to  watch  him. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  not  gone  to  church.  "  Why 
not?"  asked  the  peasants.  "  Because  I  dislike  the  cyn- 
ical way  the  clergy  treat  what  they  profess  to  believe," 
he  had  replied.  The  peasants  applied  to  him  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  priests  (rapacity 
for  which  there  seems  some  excuse,  since  they  are 
miserably  paid).  Some  of  the  peasants  ceased  to  go 
to  church;  others  asked  questions  about  the  Bible. 
Result,  an  accusation  of  having  left  the  Orthodox 
Church,  an  accusation  to  which  Prince  Khilkoff  frankly 
pleads  guilty.      He  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  however. 

Then  his  mother,  hoping  he  would  soon  abandon 
his  follies,  and  live  the  life  of  other  men  (this  part 
is  all  singularly  like  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection  ")  sought 
out  his  wife,  hoping  to  find  an  ally  in  her,  but  the 
wife  faithfully  seconded  her  husband.  Now  the  mar- 
riage not  having  been  blest  by  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  children  had  no  right  to  the  title  or  fortune  of 
their  family.  The  old  Princess,  unable  to  understand 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  dint  of  long  scheming,  car- 
ried off  the  children.  Before  this,  however,  the  Prince 
was  condemned  to  exile  in  Transcaucasia  for  five  years, 
where,  after  six  months,  his  wife  and  two  children 
joined  him.  Not  many  months  later  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  arrived  from  Tiflis,  with  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  children  to  be  taken  away.  The 
story  of  how  the  old  Princess  schemed  to  get  them 
away,  how  they  were  abducted  by  force,  how  the 
father  and  mother  pursued  them,  but  in  vain,  is  very 
graphically  and  pitifully  told.  They  are  still  separated 
from  their  parents,  though  two  more  have  since  been 
born. 

When  the  time  of  exile  was  over  Prince  Khilkoff 
stayed  for  some  time  in  England  and  France,  and 
finally  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  is  now  living  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  band  of  Russian  exiles,  Tolstoy- 
ans,  and  revolutionaries. 


Sir  Alfred  Jones, 

The  Uncrowned  King  of  West  Africa. 

To  the  ^- Young  Man"  for  October  Mr.  John  Mac- 
leay  contributes  a  paper  on  the  manifold  activities  of 
Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London,  and 
the  world.  Sir  Alfred  Jones  is  primarily  a  Welsh- 
man at  the  head  of  the  largest  shipping  firm  in  Bntam 
;ind  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  world.  He  has 
been  compared  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  but,  as  the  ^^^^te^ 
truly  remarks,  the  points  of  resemblance  do  not  seem 
many. 

His  Main  Work— West  African  Development. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  is  essentially  a  man  of  commerce, 
of  the  type  that  rises  from  the  humblest  circumstances 
to  the  control  of  millions.     At  twelve  he  was  appren- 
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ticed  to  a  firm  managing  a  steamship  company  trading 
with  West  Africa,  with  which  Sir  Alfred  Jones  has  ever 
since  been  more  connected  than  anyone  else.  It  made 
him,  and  he  made  it.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  West  Africa  and  Jamaica  that  he  was 
knighted: 

"He  once  told  an  interviewer  that  he  has  a  greater 
interest  in  West  Africa  than  any  other  IWvug  man. 
That  is  no  exaggeration.  He  has  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  British  shipping  trade  with  the  West  Coast. 
He  has  put  money  into  nearly  every  honest  scheme  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country." 

His  Multifarious  Occupations. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  lives  on  work.  He  first  joined  the 
Elder,  Dempster  Co.,  and  then  bought  them  up,  and 
made  them  the  powerful  concern  they  now  are: 

"  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  African  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  the  African  Steamship  Company, 
the  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service  Company, 
the  Beaver  Line,  the  Ocean  Transport  Company,  inter- 
insular  steamship  companies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  Compagnie  Beige  Maritime  du 
Congo,  and  other  minor  lines.  Altogether  he  manages 
some  140  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  400,000  tons." 

He  is  a  banker  on  a  large  scale,  for  in  1894  he 
founded  the  British  Bank  of  West  Africa;  he  is  a  mill- 
owner,  for  he  founded  the  African  oil  mills  in  Liver- 
pool, to  deal  without  delay  with  the  West  African 
palm  and  ground  nuts;  he  is  a  colliery  owner  and  a 
great  coal  merchant,  for  at  the  coaling  stations  estab- 
lished by  him  over  a  hundred  shipping  lines  get  sup- 
plies; he  is  a  hotel  proprietor,  for  he  has  built  fine 
hotels  in  Jamaica,  the  Canaries,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa;  he  is  a  fruit  importer  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  called  '  the  banana  king;'  and,  finally,  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
the  value  of  whose  work  is  now  so  widely  recog- 
nised. 

The  Canary  Islands  and  Jamaica. 

Not  only  has  he  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
develop  West  Africa,  but  it  is  to  him  that  the  Canary 
Islands  owe  their  present  prosperity.  He  found  the 
islands  drifting  rapidly  towards  bankruptcy;  his 
vigour  put  new  life  into  them.  He  recognised  their 
possibilities  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and  as  a 
health  resort.  When  he  went  out  there  land  was 
scarcely  worth  buying,  now  it  is  worth  £1,000  an 
acre,  and  a  million  a  year  is  made  out  of  fruit  alone. 
Early  this  year  he  visited  Jamaica,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  with  its  latent  possibilities  for  fruit-growing, 
and  as  a  health  resort. 

At  his  own  expense  a  number  of  natives  are  an- 
nually brought  over  to  be  educated  at  the  Congo 
Training  Institute,  North  Wales.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  expansionist  and  imperialist  does  not  favour 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway. 

His  Methods  of  Work. 

"  As  for  work,  a  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  day  is  no- 
thing to  him.  He  has  done  an  ordinary  man's  day's 
work— one  who  has  seen  him  at  it  says  an  ordinary 
man's  week's  work — before  most  of  us  have  stirred 
out  of  our  beds  of  a  morning.  He  is  up  by  six,  has 
his  bath,  and  has  gone  through  the  newspapers,  dictated 
a  pile  of  letters,  and  has  taken  a  stroll  in  his  beauti- 
ful garden  before  breakfast.  His  letter  bag  is  stupen- 
dous, for  he  has  the  Gladstonian  habit  of  giving  some 
satisfaction  even  to  the  humblest  of  his  correspondents. 
His  very  meals  are  business  conferences.  Wherever  he 
goes  he  is  accompanied  by  his  secretaries,  and  his  rail- 


way journeys  are  utihsed  for  clearing  off  correspon- 
dence. And  yet,  though  he  has  so  much  to  do,  this 
man  is  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible.  His  room  in 
his  Liverpool  office  is  like  a  public  resort. 

Too  Much  Play;  Not  Enough  Work. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones  British  trade 
is  not  so  verv  badly  off  as  some  people  imagine. 
'  Undoubtedly,'"  he  said  to  Mr.  Macleay,  '  Britain  has 
fallen  back  in  the  race,  and  she  must  make  a  big 
spurt  for  the  final  struggle.  We  are  too  fond  of  sport, 
of  betting,  and  of  pleasures  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
humbugged  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we  are  un- 
assailable. But  for  all  that,  we  won't  be  beaten  if  we 
have  ordinary  fair  play.  We  have  immense  resen-es, 
and  we  shall  have  such  an  awakening  as  when  the 
volunteers  and  yeomanry  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
regular  army. 

" '  We  must,  he  went  on,  '  take  seriously  to  busi- 
ness, educate  ourselves  to  it.  We  can  do  a  great  deal 
by  educati-n,  but  not  everything;  the  business  genius 
is  born,  not  made.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  we 
had  royalty  shovring  an  interest  in  our  trade.  Then 
I  think  we  should  have  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  with 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet.'  " 

Asked  whence  would  come  our  business  men  of  the 
future.  Sir  Alfred  Jones  replied,  "Why,  from  the 
gutter!"  We  must  look,  he  insisted,  for  men  where 
we  are  most  likely  to  find  them,  free  from  obsolete 
and  stupid  traditions. 


Will  tke  Novel  Disappear? 

A  Symposium  of  American  Novelists. 

Some  time  ago  Jules  Verne,  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  declared  that  the  novel  was 
doomed  to  disappear,  and  that  the  old  newspaper  file 
would  be  the  novel  of  the  future.  Whether  this  was 
meant  for  a  sly  hit  at  the  abundance  of  journalistic 
fiction  in  his  interviewer's  paper  does  not  appear,  but 
the  interview  seems  to  have  awakened  enough  interest 
in  the  question  to  cause  the  publication  of  a  sympo- 
sium in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  Septem- 
ber. Opinion  is  decidedly  against  M.  Verne,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  jury  of  novelists.  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  thinks  that  Jules  Verne  was  eluding  his  inter- 
viewer; but  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  earnest, 
Mr.  Allen  declares  that,  so  far  from  the  novel  disap- 
pearing, humanity  will  call  more  and  more  for  the 
novel  to  the  end  of  time.  Novel  writing  may  decay 
temporarily,  as  it  has  often  decayed,  but  it  will  never 
decay  altogether.  Newspapers  are  not  issued  as  docu- 
ments for  posterity.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the 
mastodon  lived  in  order  that  its  bones  could  be  filed  in  a 
museum  as  a  document  for  the  zoologist. 

Mr.  Howells'  Views. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  likewise  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Jules  Verne.  He  retorts  unkindly  that  no  one 
would  nowadays  think  of  reading  a  Jules  Verne  ro- 
mance, but  that  other  persons'  novels  are  and  will  be 
read.  Novels  of  adventure,  novels  of  character,  novels 
of  crime — each  class  has  had  its  day;  and  the  novel 
will  endure  in  some  form  or  other — probably  the  psycho- 
logical novel  will  be  the  most  enduring.  As  for  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Howells  admits  that  the  average  re- 
porting on  its  plane  is  much  better  tha»  average  his- 
torical novelling;  but  the  reporter  will  have  to  refine 
his  methods  if  he  is  to  produce  a  substitute  for  the 
psychological  fiction  which  M.  Jules  Verne  says  is  dis- 
appearing. 
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Mr.   Hamlin   Garland. 

Mr.  Garland  also  disagrees.  The  newspapers  already 
circulate  in  billions  of  tons,  he  says,  but  so  far  from 
cutting  into  the  domain  of  the  novel,  they  have  widened 
it  by  educating  readers  from  devouring  fact  to  consum- 
ing the  novelist's  artistic  reproduction  of  fact.  "  M. 
Jules  Verne  confuses  the  newspaper's  function  of  con- 
veying fiction  to  its  readers  with  the  actual  production 
of  the  novel."  The  era  of  the  big  circulation  of  novels 
has  but  begun.  The  newspaper,  too,  deals  too  much  with 
crime,  with  the  abnormal,  the  diseased,  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  true  chronicle  of  our  time. 

Mr.   Hamilton   Mabie. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  is  another  dissentient.  He  says 
that  as  the  story  in  all  literatures  is  one  of  the  earliest 
forms,  and  is  in  all  literatures  to-day  the  most  vital 
and  popular  form,  it  will  last  till  the  end  of  time.  At 
the  present  time  no  books  are  so  widely  read  as  novels. 
So  long  as  life  is  dramatic  and  men  have  imagination 
they  will  delight  to  tell  stories,  and  the  dreadful  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  in  which  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  and 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  have  been  expelled  by  the  newspapers 
may  be  dismissed. 

The  Literature  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  closes  the  discussion,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the  five  who  agrees  with  Jules  Verne. 
But  he  agrees  with  him  in  such  an  amusing  and  unex- 
pected way  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  quote 
him  in  full: 

"  I  quite  agree  with  M.  Jules  Verne  in  his  prophecy 
that  the  novel  is  passing,  and  that  in  a  hundred  years 
from  now  there  will  be  no  such  form  of  literature,  or 
at  least  not  as  we  know  it.  History  is  being  made  so 
rapidly  nowadays,  events  are  piling  up  so  quickly  and 
in  such  enormous  quantity,  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future  will  have  no  time  to  read  the  story, 
which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  motives,  is,  after  all,  pour 
passer  le  temps.  It  will  require  all  the  leisure  oif  that 
future  public  to  keep  abreast  of  their  own  times,  and 
consequently  the  novel  will  cease  to  exist,  unless,  of 
course,  the  ideal  publisher  who  publishes  just  for  the 
fun  of  it  comes  into  being  with  other  improvements 
of  the  age — which  is  a  doubtful  prospect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  thirst  for  the  story  of  love  and  life 
which  is  inherent  in  our  weak  human  nature  ^vill  be 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the  genius 
of  the  future,  just  as  our  present-day  geniuses  are 
satisfying  all  the  immediate  aspirations  of  men.  If 
wireless  telegraphy,  why  not  bookless  romances,  type- 
less  novels,  pageless  poems?  We  already  have  jokeless 
comic  papers.  These  things  are  surely  coming,  and  I 
foresee  the  day  when  without  novels,  poetry,  or  drama, 
the  public  will  be  surfeited  with  romances  and  tales 
of  the  most  stirring  character;  poems  of  stately  mea- 
sure and  uplifting  concept;  psychological  studies  of  the 
deepest  dj'e;  and  dramas  that  will  take  the  soul  of  man 
and  twist  it  until  it  fairly  shrieks  for  mercy — and  all 
of  these  things  men  and  women  ^vill  get  while  they 
sleep.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  literature  of  that 
period  will  be  induced  by  pills  taken  before  retiring 
and  acting  immediately  thereafter.  The  man  who 
wants  a  poem  of  a  certain  kind  will  swallow  what,  for 
the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  '  The  Alfred 
Austin  Pellet,'  and  live  the  resulting  poem  in  his 
dreams.  Then  there  will  be  '  Caine's  Capsules  for 
Creepy  Creatures,'  each  guaranteed  to  contain  ten 
grains  of  gloom,  and  absolutely  free  from  humour, 
lightness,  sunshine  or  other  deleterious  substances,  and 
which,  taken  three  times  a  day,  will  enable  every  man 
to  be  his  own  '  Manxman.'    In  the  drama  '  The  Belasco 


Tabloid  '  will  induce  dreams  that  will  make  Du  Barry 
seem  like  a  Rollo  book  in  contrast,  and  so  it  will  go. 
Some  clever  druggist  will  meet  the  literary  necessities 
of  the  hour,  and  put  up  all  the  literature  that  anybody 
can  possibly  want  in  small  doses,  in  every  variety,  and 
at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
It  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  will  enable  thousands  of 
men  who  might  otherwise  have  been  novehsts,  poets, 
or  playwrights  to  turn  their  back  on  letters  and  take 
up  some  really  useful  occupation." 

A  rather  frivolous  conclusion  for  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review." 


London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation 

Year. 

The  Hon.  Chauncey  Depew  gives  his  impressions  of 
Coronation  London  and  its  inhabitants  in  this  month's 
"  Pall  Mall  Magazine  " — impressions  decidedly  compli- 
mentary, and  pleasant  reading  for  the  Londoner.  Coro- 
nation London  was  a  surprise,  even  to  so  seasoned  a 
visitor  as  Mr.  Depew.  He  had  seen  many  patriotic 
celebrations  in  many  lands,  including  both  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Jubilees;  but  "  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Coronation  display  and  feelings  seemed  like  realisa- 
tion and  satisfaction  wth  the  one,  and  abounding  hope 
and  joy  with  the  other.  The  latter  inspires  more  en- 
thusiasm and  livelier  demonstrations.  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  universal  decoration.  No  ruler  ever 
had  such  visible  signs  of  his  popularity  with  his  people 
as  the  King." 

The  municipal  decorations  he  found  doubtfully  decora- 
tive; but  he  has  no  praise  too  high  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  crowds: 

"  The  London  crowd  differs  from  all  others  that  I 
have  seen  in  its  deference  to  the  classes.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Londoner  loves  a  lord.  Carriages  with 
liveried  servants  on  the  box,  and  heraldic  devices  on 
the  panels  were  accorded  the  right  of  way  wherever 
possible." 

Mr.  Depew  makes  no  impossible  comparison  between 
British  and  American  crowds.  Americanism  develops 
an  egotistic  individuality  which  is  neither  awed  nor 
impressed.  He  is  amazed  at  the  calmness  with  which 
both  masses  of  people  and  individuals  received  bad 
news;  and  still  more  amazed  at  the  unanimity  and  cor- 
diality of  the  King's  reception: 

"  The  same  situation  would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
country.  There  would  be  dissensions  on  political  lines, 
and  part  of  the  people  would  be  hostile  or  coldly  indif- 
ferent. The  isolation  of  the  British  Sovereign  from 
active  or  negative  participation  in  suggesting,  framing 
or  advocating  measures  before  Parliament  was  made 
singularly  evident." 

But  the  chiefest  charm  of  Coronation  London  So- 
ciety was— for  Mr.  Depew.  at  least— that  in  it  he  got 
relief  from  the  atmosphere  of  "  gigantic  fortunes  and 
titanic  struggles  to  attain  them." 


"  Russia  in  England "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Fifield's  interesting  account  of  the  Tchertkoff-Tolstoy 
Colony  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  the  home  of  the  "  Free 
Age  Press,"  whence  Tolstoy's  publications  are  trans- 
lated and  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  world.  Gene- 
rally at  least  a  dozen,  and  often  thirty  men  and 
women  of  all  European  nationalities,  are  living  together 
here,  but  few  are  in  sympathy  with  Tolstoy's  non-re- 
sistance views.  The  style  of  life  is  of  the  simplest, 
like  that  of  a  Russian  peasant  household,  and  the  diet 
is  vegetarian,  including  eggs  and  milk. 
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What  is  Electricity? 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
discussions  concerning  the  nature  of  electricity  in  the 
October  "  Harper's."  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modem  science  that  it  is  so  impossible  to  decide 
definitely  what  is  the  nature  of  the  force  ■which  is 
utilised  so  generally  in  modern  life  and  industry. 
Benjamin  Franklin  thought  electricity  was  a  fluid. 
He  assumed  that  all  bodies  were  normally  electrified 
at  all  times.  If  the  quantity  of  electricity  was  in- 
creased, the  body  would  be  positively  electrified;  if 
decreased,  negatively  electrified.  Electricity  seemed 
to  flow  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  like  water. 
The  electric  circuit  was  merely  the  passage  of  a 
quantity  of  electricity  from  a  positive  or  negative  to 
a  more  neutral  stage. 

Franklin's  ideas  of  the  fluid  nature  of  electricity 
were  not  contradicted  by  the  important  discoveries  of 
his  immediate  successors,  Yolta.  Davy,  and  Galvani. 
But  with  Faraday's  discoveries  of  the  relation  of  elec- 
tricity to  magnetism,  Franklin's  notions  become  rather 
crude.  Then  it  was  found  that  light  and  electricity 
travelled  at  the  same  speed,  184,000  miles  a  second, 
and  Clerk-Maxwell,  the  Scotch  physicist,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  electricity  and  light  were  at  bottom 
identical — light,  short  ether  waves;  electricity,  long 
ones.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  decided  that  light  might 
best  be  considered  as  an  incessant  hail  of  bodies  so 
minute  as  to  escape  all  means  of  direct  investigation. 
Recently  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
has  taken  up  again  this  corpuscular  theory  of  electricity 
and  light,  and  there  is  an  active  discussion  among  the 
scientists  of  the  real  nature  and  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Corpuscular  Theory. 

"  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  found  a  way  to  measure 
the  speed  of  these  particules.  their  weight,  or  mass,  as 
well — in  a  word,  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  real. 
They  seem  to  be  wonderful  as  well,  for  they  are  the 
smallest  things  known  to  man,  and  it  may  be  that  out 
of  them  the  universe  is  made.  Taking  a  leaf  from  New- 
ton's notebook.  Prof.  Thomson  calls  them  corpuscles. 
It  is  rather  bewildering  to  be  told  that  these  corpuscles 
may  turn  out  to  be  electricity,  matter,  light,  the  aurora 
borealis,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and  various  other 
trifles,  all  at  once. 

"  These  corpuscles  have  introduced  an  utterly  new 
conception  into  the  domain  of  electricity — that  the 
latter  is  atomic  in  character,  or,  according  to  the  new 
ideas,  atomic  in  structure.  In  order  to  get  at  some 
sort  of  a  working  model  of  the  processes  which  go  on 
in  his  laboratory,  the  chemist  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  notion  of  ultimate  units  of  matter,  atoms — literally, 
that  which  cannot  be  cut.  Choosing  the  lightest  of  the 
atoms,  that  of  hydrogen,  as  a  basis,  the  chemist  weighs 
and  measures  his  atoms  of  gold  or  sulphur  or  iron  as  if 
they  were  so  much  sugar  or  salt  in  his  scale  pans." 

Prof.  Crookes,  studying  the  peculiar  actions  which  go 
on  in  the  Crookes  tube,  the  source  of  the  Ptoentgen 
rays,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  beautiful,  velvety, 
greenish  glow  inside  the  vacuum  tube  which  comes 
when  an  electrical  discharge  passes  is  due  to  the  incan- 
descence of  tiny  fragments  of  mattei 

The  Electrical   Unit,   or   Electron. 

Prof.  Thomson  found  a  way  to  count  the  number  of 
corpuscles  within  a  Crookes  tube,  and,  knowing  the 
total  amount  of  electricity  they  bore,  it  was  merely  a 
problem  of  very  long  division  to  calculate  the  charge  on 
each  corpuscle.     No  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  cor- 


puscles, or  the  substances  employed,  this  charee  is 
always  the  same.  It  is  nature's  electrical  unit.  Prof. 
Stoney  has  labelled  it  an  electron.  In  studying  the 
relation  of  the  electron  to  the  corpuscle,  it  seems  that 
the  former  is  only  known  when  associated  with  the 
latter,  and  that  matter  and  electricity  are  so  indissolubly 
bound  up  together  that  they  are  to  all  intents  one  and 
the  same. 

"  The  chemist's  atom,  in  the  new  view,  becomes  but 
an  aggregation  of  electrified  corpuscles.  The  mass  of 
the  latter  is  but  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  lightest 
of  atoms — that  of  hydrogen;  but  a  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  that  of  an  atom  of  silver  or  gold.  Clusters  of 
these  corpuscles,  varying  in  number  and  arrangement, 
but  absolutely  identical  among  themselves,  build  up  the 
different  kinds  of  matter — the  eighty  or  ninety  '  ele- 
ments '  known  to  the  chemist.  The  corpuscles,  in  a 
word,  constitute  primal  matter;  they  are  the  stuff  of 
which  all  existing  things,  a  star-fish  or  a  planet,  a  music- 
box  or  a  mummy,  are  made. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  electrician  is  invited  to  see 
in  the  passage  of  a  10,000  kilowatt  current  but  a  drift  of 
corpuscles." 

Electricity,  then,  is  supposed  by  these  scientists  to 
be  a  hail  of  these  minute  corpuscles,  each  forming  an 
electron.  Lord  Kelvin  computes  the  diameter  of  an 
atom  at  one  twenty-five-millionth  of  an  inch;  a  cor- 
puscle is  certainly  not  more  than  one  one-thousandth  so 
large  as  this,  and  probably  is  much  less. 


Is  Mars  Inhabited? 

If  we  accept  the  dictum  of  some  scientists,  that  life 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  anywhere  possible  under  con- 
ditions that  would  render  it  impossible  upon  the  earth, 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  human  life  on  the 
planet  Mars  is  greatly  simplified.  This  is  the  basis 
of  Prof.  D.  G.  Parker's  reasoning  in  an  article  contri- 
buted to  the  current  number  of  "  Popular  Astronomy." 
He  asks,  "  Could  we  live  on  any  one  of  the  other  planets 
in  our  solar  system  without  an  environment  of  such 
conditions  as  would  prove  fatal?"  As  regards  the 
planet  Mercury  and  the  sun,  the  admittedly  high 
temperature  seems  to  leave  no  other  conclusion  possible 
than  that  the  burdens  of  human  life  would  be  simply 
unbearable.  On  the  subject  of  Martian  life,  however, 
the  evidence  is  not  so  convincing.  Professor  Parker  dis- 
regards the  "  presumed  possibilities  "  on  which  is  based 
so  much  of  the  current  reasoning  on  the  problem,  and 
confines  himself  to  the  actual  discoveries  on  which  there 
is  substantial  agreement  among  astronomers. 

The   "Canals"  and   "Ice  Caps"   of  Mars. 

"  It  is  upon  these  admitted  facts  that  we  take  the 
negative  side.  Passing  over  the  fascinating  philosophy  of 
Flammarion,  Proctor,  and  others,  the  discovery  of 
Schiaparelli's  canals  was  at  first  hailed  as  convincing 
proof  of  human  workmanship,  but  this  argument  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  micrometrical  measurements  which 
shoAved  these  lines  to  be  from  20  to  70  miles  wide,  and  in 
some  cases  more  than  2,000  in  length. 

"  That  these  are  irrigated  strips  of  land  made  green 
and  productive  by  liberated  waters  of  melting  polar 
ice  caps  seems  equally  untenable.  It  is  true  that  the 
changing  colours  give  this  theory  a  look  of  plausibility. 
But  when  we  consider  what  such  a  theory  reallj'  in- 
volves, one  may  well  hesitate  before  accepting  it. 

"  Who  can  seriously  contemplate  transformations  the 
magnitude  of  which  have  no  parallel  upon  this  globe? 
How  can  we  accept  the  proposition  of  winters  so  severe 
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as  to  form  ice  caps  70  degrees  of  arc,  followed  by  sum- 
mers so  tropical  as  to  melt  them  all  away,  flooding 
vast  regions  far  beyond  the  central  zone?  Not  that 
the  severity  of  the  winter  can  be  doubted,  but  that 
it  should  be  followed  by  a  season  of  so  high  tempera- 
ture, while  receiving  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  sun  rays 
which  we  enjoy,  seems  wholly  improbable. 

"  The  claims  of  those  who  picture  such  water  supplies 
under  so  high  temperature  are  irreconcilable  with  other 
knov.-n  facts.  It  is  admitted  that  the  planet  is  without 
any  large  bodies  of  water  such  as  our  oceans  and  seas; 
that  the  atmosphere  is  veiw  light, — less  than  half  the 
density  of  ours,  even  at  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 
This  cannot  be  doubted,  as,  unlike  other  planets.  Mars 
is  seen  to  the  very  surface  of  the  ball.  If  there  were 
■watery  vapours  they  would  condense  into  clouds,  and 
these  would  obscure  the  observation. 

"  To  create  such  polar  snows  and  ice  caps  as  are 
claimed  presupposes  an  atmosphere  freighted  with 
aqueous  vapours,  and  it  would  seem  that  such  clouds 
could  not  fail  to  be  detected. 

"  That  such  plentiful  supplies  of  watery  vapours  do 
not  exist  is  further  proven  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
substantially  nothing  to  originate  them.  It  takes  the 
evaporations  of  large  bodies  of  water  to  distribute  the 
needed  moisture  for  sustaining  plant  and  animal  life. 
This  is  proven  from  our  own  experience. 

"  Th:ec-fifths  of  our  globe  is  deeply  covered  with 
Avater;  evaporations  from  this  are  daily  carried  into  the 
atmosphere  in  immense  quantities  and  taken  by  the 
winds  for  distribution  over  the  planet.  Even  this  is 
found  to  be  insufScient,  for  vast  deserts  continue  arid 
and  parched,  and  yield  no  fruitage  whatever. 

"  If  this  is  our  experience,  what  must  it  be  upon 
Mars,  where  no  such  bodies  of  water  exist  to  be  vapour- 
ised?" 

Reasons  for  Believing  that  Mars  is  Uninhabited. 

Prof.  Parker  rests  his  conclusion  that  the  planet  is 
not  inhabited  upon  the  following  premises: 

"  I.  The  moisture,  if  any,  is  insufficient.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  water  to  be 
vapouriscd,  and  the  telescope  practically  demonstrates 
that  there  are  no  clouds  suggestive  of  either  snow  or 
rain  precipitations. 

"  2.  Without  abundance  of  moisture  there  would  be 
insufficient  vegetation  to  sustain  life. 

"3.  It  is  too  cold.  With  a  temperature  presumably 
two  and  one  half  times  lower  than  our  own,  no  life 
known  to  us  could  survive;  nor  does  it  help  the  matter 
to  assume,  as  some  have,  that  there  is  a  blanketing 
proceS"?  of  heat  storage,  when  facts  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  such  blanket. 

"  4.  .Accepting  the  LaPlace  theory  of  relative  age,  if 
man  has  ever  dwelt  upon  that  distant  world,  the  period 
of  his  allotment  has  doubtless  long  since  passed. 

"  5.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  lies  in  the  fact  of 
its  greatly  rarified  atmosjihere;  being  generally  admitted 
to  be  100  per  cent,  lighter  than  ours,  even  at  the  highest 
mountain  peaks.  Man  lives  substantially  on  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  here  we  find  his  supplies  practically 
cut  off. 

"  Prof.  Lowell,  though  an  affirmative  advocate,  after 
reviewing  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  is  impelled  to 
admit  that  '  beings  physically  constituted  like  ourselves 
would  be  liable  to  meet  with  severe  discomforts.' 

"  Is  not  this  a  fatal  admission?  How  can  life  be  long 
perpetuated  under  conditions  of  unbrokenly  '  severe  dis- 
comforts '  ?  To  suppose  that  life  exists  at  all  under 
such    dissimilar   conditions   is   to   speculate   upon   some 


sort  of  organism  having  no  analogj-   to  our  own,  and 
about  which  we  know  nothing. 

"  While  it  may  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  scientific  investigation  to  rest  a  conclusion  upon  the 
opinion  of  others,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  know 
that  some  of  these  reasons  have  had  weight  with  many 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  present  age.  Want  of  space 
will  forbid  quotations,  but  we  invite  attention  to  re- 
cent utterances  of  Professors  Newcomb,  Young,  Hol- 
man,  and  others." 

Alfred  Beit,  the  Croesus  of  South  Africa. 

A  brief  character  sketch  of  Alfred  Beit,  the  associat'j 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  the  largest  diamond  merchant  i.'i 
the  world,  appears  in  "  Everybody's  Magazine "  fo.' 
October,  from  the  pen  of  Chalmers  Roberts.  Alfred 
Beit  is  only  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  a  bachelor. 
People  say  he  is  worth  $375,000,000.  He  came  of  a 
Hebrew  family  in  Hamburg,  went  to  college,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  Hamburg  bank.  After  this  ap- 
prenticeship, he  went  to  Kimberley,  and  rapidly  built 
up  a  fortune  in  the  diamond  fields.  From  the  time 
that  Rhodes  consummated  his  great  consolidation  of 
the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  in  1889,  he  and  Beit  were 
in  close  business  association,  and  Beit  is  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  famous  Rhodes  will.  The  South  Afri- 
can millionaire  is  also  much  the  largest  shareholder  in 
the  Rand  Mines,  Limited.  He  has  never  been  at  Jo- 
hannesburg but  three  or  four  times,  and  on  one  of 
these  visits  he  gave  a  great  ball  to  three  hundred  friends 
— one  of  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments  ever  seen, 
where  every  lady  present  was  given  a  valuable  diamond 
as  a  souvenir.  This  is  entirely  apart  from  his  usual 
character,  for  he  is  a  modest,  retiring  man.  Mr.  Roberts 
says  he  can  be  sometimes  seen  sipping  a  lemonade  in 
one  of  the  great  restaurants  in  a  quiet  manner;  and 
that  although  the  newspapers  have  much  to  say  about 
him  in  the  matter  of  his  purchase  of  old  masters,  hi-^ 
subscriptions  to  the  opera,  his  gifts  to  charity,  there 
is  remarkably  little  gossip  about   him  personally. 

Mr.  Beit  is  very  small  in  stature,  and  when  he  wa- 
seen,  as  it  often  happened,  in  company  with  Mr.  Rhode"., 
the  contrast  was  almost  ludicrous.  He  is  as  thorough 
and  precise  as  Mr.  Rhodes  was  general  and  heedless  ct 
details.  He  is  very  blonde,  with  prominent  eyes  of 
steel  blue,  and  is  almost  dandyish  in  his  dress.  Botii 
Rhodes  and  Beit  began  their  fortunes  with  the  con- 
solidation of  the  diamond  mines;  but  while  Mr.  Rhodes 
left  off  fortune-making,  and  began  imperial  schemes, 
Mr.  Beit  will  never  reach  the  point  where  he  has  money 
enough.  He  seems  to  have  no  social  ambition,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work  of  adding  to  his  im- 
mense possessions  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Thes^- 
are  generally  mining  properties,  but  he  possesses  con- 
trolUng  interests  in  many  street-railway  systems  in 
South  Africa,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Portugal.  The  actual 
figures  of  Mr.  Beit's  wealth  are  probably  kno^m  to  no 
man;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  world,  and  almost  the  only  man  to  whom  th<- 
Rothschilds  are  willing  to  play  second  fiddle,  as  m  t\v^ 
great  De  Beers  Company. 

"Sundays  in  New  York"  are  described  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clark  in  the  October  "  Sunday  at  Home."  He 
remarks  on  the  orderliness  and  absence  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  streets  on  Sundays.  One  great  reason 
why  churches  are  not  better  attended  he  considers  to 
be  the  Sunday  newspaper,  which,  with  its  illustrations 
and  excellent' literary  articles  and  reviews,  has  ousted 
the  pulpit. 
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The  Dispute  between  France  and 
Siam. 

I. — From  the  British  Point  of  View. 

A  special  mission  from  Siam,  consisting  of  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  at  Bangkok,  the  Under 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Siamese 
Government,  have  come  to  Europe  in  order  to  settle, 
by  diplomacy,  if  possible,  a  dispute  between  France 
and  Siam  concerning  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
Siamese  kingdom.  By  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
map  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
exactly  the  point  of  the  dispute. 

Nine  years  ago  this  month  the  French  dictated  a 
treaty  to  the  Siamese  Government,  by  which  Siam 
abandoned  all  her  territory  east  of  the  Mekong  River, 
and  evacuated  a  zone  of  eighteen  miles,  measured  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.      In  addition  to  this, 


I-  <  i 


~\ 
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THE  FRANCO-SIAMESE  FRONTIER. 
The  above  map  shows  the  territory  in  dispute.     The 
French  frontier  follows  the  line  of  the  Mekong.     The 
French  claim  to  extend  their  possessions  to  the  straight 
line  passing  through  Korat  on  the  v/ay  to  Chantabun. 

France  was  granted  the  right  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Chantabun  until  such  time  as  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  should  have  been  complied  with,  and  notably 
until  the  complete  evacuation  and  pacification  of  the 
left  bank  as  well  as  of  the  zone  described  in  Article  III. 
of  the  treaty.  Now  as  the  Siamese  were  bound  by  the 
treaty  to  evacuate  all  the  territory  ceded  to  France, 
including  the  strip  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  its 
pacification.  The  territory  is  not  pacified,  and  as  it 
is  not  pacified,  the  French,  therefore,  remain  in 
Chantabun. 

Now,  the  occupation  of  Chantabun  gives  the  French 
a  position  of  vantage  on  Siamese  territory  in  the 
direction  of  Bangkok.  The  Siamese  want  to  get  the 
French  out  of  Chantabun,  and  the  French  want  to 
stop  where  they  are,  excusing  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  Siamese  have  not  pacified  the  ter- 
ritories which  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  nine 
3'ears  ago.       The  Siamese  object  that   it  is  impossible 


to  pacify  the  territory  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  which  imposed  upon  them  an  impos- 
sibility. But  the  French,  not  content  with  having 
Chantabun,  are  credited  with  the  design  of  pushing 
forward  their  frontier  from  the  valley  of  the  Mekong 
until  it  comes  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Bangkok. 
The  new  frontier  line  for  which  they  are  supposed  to 
hanker,  as  shown  on  the  map,  would  annex  to  French 
possessions  a  great  Siamese  province  nearly  300  miles 
in  width,  and  about  500  miles  long.  It  would  also 
give  them  possession  of  Korat,  a  town  which  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  Siamese  capital.  With  the 
French  established  at  Korat  they  could  seize  Bang- 
kok any  time  they  pleased. 

In  1896  EIngland  and  France  made  a  Convention  by 
which  they  guaranteed  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  but  nothing 
wias!said  about  the  territories  lying  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Menam  Valley.  Now  the  territories  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  Menam  Valley  are  those  upon  which 
France  hat  set  a  covetous  eye.  When  the  Convention 
was  concluded,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  a  despatch  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  fact  that  England  and  France 
had  guaranteed  the  Menam  Valley  did  not  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  validity  of  the  rights  of  the  King 
of  Siam  to  those  portions  of  his  territory  which  were 
not  affected  by  the  new  agreement.  But  that  declara- 
tion was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and  French  geo- 
graphers have  not  hesitated  to  draw  a  frontier  which, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  map,  gives  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  province  to  France.  The  existence  of 
this  Anglo-French  Convention,  although  limited  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Menam,  gives  us  a  kind  of  quasi-right 
to  have  a  voice  in  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  Siam.  If  diplomacy  cannot  settle  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  France  and  Siam  will  agree  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague. 
At  the  Hague  last  month  a  rumour  was  current 
that  the  Franco-Siamese  question  would  be  the  second 
case  to  be  tried  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Convention. 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  published  in  t.^ie 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  October,  the  writer  of  which 
takes  very  strong  views  as  to  the  importance  of  Great 
Britain  bestirring  herself  to  insist  upon  a  revision  of 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1896.  Unless  this  is 
done,  he  declares,  the  tricolour  will  presently  be  flying 
triumphantly  at  Korat.  The  French  would  then  be 
within  eight  hours'  easy  railway  journey  of  the  Siamese 
capital,  and  Siam  will  lie  at  its  mercy.  If  Bangkok 
were  in  the  possession  of  France,  she  could  select  what- 
ever point  she  chose  to  attack  our  Siamese  frontier. 
So  long  as  a  strong  neutral  Siam  exists,  our  Bur- 
mese frontier  is  safe,  but  if  once  these  artificial  safe- 
guards are  cleared  away,  our  flank  is  for  ever  hope- 
lessly exposed,  and  our  Empire  in  Asia  would  be  placed 
between  the  two  Powers  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  The 
possession  of  Bangkok  would  supply  France  with  an 
admirable  naval  base,  sitting  astride  of  our  Hne  of 
communications  in  the  Far  East,  and  her  presence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Menam  would  deal  a  fatal  blow  to 
our  trade  with  Siam,  Avhich  amounts  now  to  more  than 
%\  millions  sterling  out  of  a  total  of  1\  millions. 

The  Avriter  insists  that  the  Convention  of  1896  must 
be  revised  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  not  merely  the  valley 
of  the  Menam  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  France 
and  England.  In  return  for  this,  he  thinks  that  France 
might  be  offered  the  formal  cession  of  Chantabun,  and, 
if  necessary,    of  Batembang   and   Siam-Reap. 
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II. — From  a  French  Standpoint. 

In  '"  Le  Correspondant  "  for  September  10  M.  Fran- 
cis Mury  has  a  long,  bitterly  Anglophobe  (and  if 
he  will  pardon  us,  not  very  dignified)  article,  in  which 
he  gnashes  his  teeth  in  fury  at  England  and  the  power 
she  wields  in  Siam,  and  at  the  Siamese  for  being  so 
foolish  as  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  The 
article  is  really  in  some  ways  complimentary  to  Eng- 
land, and  distinctly  reassuring. 

M.  Mury  has  no  condemnation  too  strong  for  the 
weakness  of  French  Colonial  policy.  Had  France  only 
been  firmer  "  we  would  not  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  been  constantly  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
difficulties  in  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  and  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mekong." 

France  has  been  far  too  meek  and  mealy-mouthed 
with  those  insolent  people  the  Siamese.  M.  [Mury 
evidently  yearns  for  a  few  long  spoons  and  squeezed 
sponges."  The  British  Foreign  Office  has  never  failed  to 
back  the  Siamese,  who,  thus  supported,  have  not  ceased 
since  1890  to  grow  in  insolence.  Hence  there  was  at 
last  a  war,  in  which  the  French  seized  Bangkok: 

"With  a  little  energy  Siam  might  have  become  a 
French  colony,  or  at  least  a  protectorate,  like  Annam 
or  Cambodia.  Unfortunately  ...  the  French  Gov- 
ernment dared  not  brave  the  threats  of  England,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  hostilities,  Siam  being 
so  far  away,  but  who  certainly  reckoned  on  preventing 
our  reaping  the  benefits  of  it,  or  at  any  rate  compel- 
ling  us    to    give    her    the    greater    part." 

France  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  England's 
"  empty  threat "— "  if  you  lay  hands  on  Siam,  it  means 
war."  England  was  only  showing  her  teeth,  and 
did   not  mean   to  fight. 

He  deplores  the  1896  treaty,  neutralising  the  valley 
of  the  Menam,  the  richest  part  of  the  whole  Siamese 
kingdom.  Now  the  only  thing  which  keeps  Siam  in 
order  at  all  is  the  fear  that  some  day  France  may 
definitely  install  herself  in  her  zone  of  influence.  'When, 
in  May  last,  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament  as  to 
how  long  France  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
Chantabun,  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  declare  that  by  the  1896  treaty  England 
was  debarred  from  interference  with  French  action  in 
the  Mekong  valley,  and  in  various  other  districts, 
notably  that  of  Chantabun: 

"  If  he  did  not  do  so,  it  is  because  the  English 
Ministry,  with  its  usual  good  faith,  pretends  to  pass 
over  this  arrangement  in  silence,  and  is  preparing  to 
intervene,  when  a  good  opportunity  occurs,  between 
France  and  Siam." 

Great  Britain's  bad  faith  is  shown  by  her  having  an 
army  of  1,500  Sikhs  in  Siam,  a  number  which  was  added 
to  early  in  August  last,  "in  anticipation  of  I  know  not 
what  eventualities."  Explanations  were  asked  by  the 
French  representative  at  Bangkok,  and  an  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  returned.  If,  as  alleged,  the  Court  at 
Bangkok  asked  England  for  soldiers  to  act  as  police, 
it  was  her  duty  to  have  informed  France,  and  let  her 
furnish  half  the  number.  In  important  Siamese  po- 
sitions are  found  172  Europeans;  among  them  95  Eng- 
lish and  2  French.  Great  Britain  has  also  acquired 
all  kinds  of  mining,  railway,  and  other  concessions, 
quite  forgetting  the  1896  treaty,  binding  her  and  France 
to  acquire  no  advantages  in  the  Menam  Valley,  ex- 
cept in  common.  The  Bangkok  Government  has  con- 
centrated numerous  troops  in  French  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, which  are  constantly  invading  the  neutralised 
French  eighteen  miles  along  the  Mekong.  Natives 
anxious  to  be  faithful  to  France  have  to  leave  hut, 
rice-field  and  family,  and  seek  protection  in  this  eighteen 


miles  strip.  Why,  this  little  kingdom  even  imagines 
she  is  going  to  treat  with  France  on  a  footing  of 
equality! — 

"  It  is  France  which  to-day  seems  to  have  become 
a  petty  kingdom,  whilst  Siam  has  raised  herself  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  Power.  .  .  .  What  increases 
the  gravity  of  these  facts  is  the  presence  of  Japanese 
officers  among  the  Siamese  troops  which  have  commit- 
ted depredations  on  our  territories.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Siamese  army  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  that  the  latter  have  helped  to  fight 
against  us.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  these  facts  have 
occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty." 

M.  Mury  much  regrets  that  France  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  England's  being  tied  up  in  South  Africa 
to  settle  her  Siamese  question.  Prince  Sri-Saha- 
deb  is  now  making  a  number  of  propositions  to  M. 
Delcasse,  among  them  the  annulling  of  the  1893  and 
1896  treaties,  for  which  certain  concessions  would  be 
given  which  this  writer  thinks  utterly  inadequate.  If 
Siam  is  imprudent  she  would  be  ten  times  worse  were 
her  present  offer  to  be  accepted. 

M.  Mury  insists  that  France  must  have  Consulates 
in  all  important  places,  and  have  soldiers  occupying 
the  sphere  of  influence  which  he  seems  to  imagine 
France  acquired  by  the  1896  treaty.  He  deplores  alike 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  fact  that  France 
is  not  strong  enough  to  fight  victoriously  the  troops 
which  he  is  sure  England  and  Japan  would  try  to 
land  in  Indo-China  in  case  of  conflict. 


The  Education  Controversy. 

A  Symposium:  By  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Others. 

The  following  summary  of  the  views  expressed  by 
many  writers  in  the  October  magazines  cannot  be  more 
appropriately  introduced  than  by  the  following  poem, 
written  by  Charles  Mackay  more  than  sixty  years  ago: 

"  '  Who  bids  for  the  Uttle  children, 

Body  and  soul  and  brain? 
Who  bids  for  the  little  children. 

Young  and  without  a  stain? 
Will  no  one  bid,'  said  England, 

'  For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white. 
And  fit  for  all  good  or  evil 

The  world  on  their  page  may  write?' 

"  '  We  bid,'  said  Pest  and  Famine.    .    .    . 
'  I  bid,'  said  Beggary,  howhng,    .    .    . 
'  And  I'll  bid  higher,'  said  Crime.    -    .    . 

"'Oh,  shame!'  said  true  Religion, 

'  Oh,  shame  that  this  should  be! 
I'll  take  the  little  children, 

I'll  take  them  all  to  me: 
I'll  raise  them  up  with  kindness 

From  the  mire  in  which  they  are  trod; 
I'll  teach  them  words  of  blessing, 

I'll  lead  them  up  to  God.' 

"  '  You're  not  the  true  Religion,' 

Said  a  Sect  with  flashing  eyes; 
'  Nor  thou,'   said  another,   scowHng, 

'  Thou'rt  heresy  and  lies!' 
'  You  shall  not  have  the  children,' 

Said  a  third  with  shout  and  yell; 
'  You're  Antichrist  and  bigot — 

•  You'd  train  them  up  for  Hell.' 
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"  And  England,   sorely  puzzled 

To  see  such  battle  strong. 
Exclaimed  with  voice  of  pity, 

'  Oh,  friends,  you  do  me  wrong! 
Oh,   cease  your  bitter  wrangling, 

For,  till  you  all  agree, 
I    fear    the    little    children 

Will  plague  both  you  and  me.' 

"  But  all  refused  to  listen; 

Quoth  they — '  We  bide  our  time;' 
And  the  bidders  seized  the  children — 

Beggary,  Filth,  and  Crime; 
And  the  prisons  teemed  with  victims. 

And  the  gallows  rocked  on  high. 
And  the  thick  abomination 

Spread  reeking  to  the  sky." 

This  poem  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  so  pleased  him  tnat  he  had  20,000  copies  dis- 
tributed at  his  own  cost.  What  would  the  world 
think  if  Prince  Albert's  eldest  son  were  to  repeat  his 
father's  action  now? 

The  following  figures  from  the  last  return  just  is- 
sued are  the  official  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1901: 

No.    Scholars.    Earning.        Cost. 

Board  schools   ....  5,797.  .2,881,155  . .  £1  1  8^  . .  £3  0  2 
Voluntar3'  schools.  .14,319.  .3,729,261  . .  £1  1  2|  . .  £2  6  8J 

( I )  By  Sir  John  Gorst. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  retired.  Sir  John  Gorst  ceased 
to  be  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Education.  He 
is  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  of  more  freedom 
and  less  responsibility  than  he  was  before.  He  has 
celebrated  his  emancipation  by  contributing  an  article 
upon  the  Education  Bill  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
for  October,  in  which  he  reminds  those  who  are  fighting 
over  the  Bill  that  whatever  they  do  in  their  dis- 
cussions they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  following 
five  main  principles: — 

"  1.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  dealing  with 
the  present  state  of  public  instruction  in  England  and 
Wales. 

"  2.  One  public  local  authority  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  schools  of  all  kinds. 

"  3.  Parliament  should  not  halt  between  two  opinions, 
but  adopt  at  once  either  Municipality  or  School  Board 
as  that  authority. 

"  4.  The  secular  instruction  in  all  elementary  schools 
should  be  given  at  the  public  expense,  and  be  under 
the  absolute   control  of  the  public  authority. 

"  5.  In  the  case  of  certain  Voluntary  schools  public 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  character 
must  be  given." 

On  the  religious  difficulty  Sir  John  Gorst  says  that 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  a  fetish  and  a  fraud. 
It  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  catechism  or  formula 
which  is  distinctive  of  a  religious  denomination,  but 
would  teach  the  most  outrageous  catechism  that  any 
individual  fanatic  may  compile,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
adopted  by  a  religious  denomination.  In  the  schools 
it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  it  was  ever  put  in  force,  that  Sir  John  Gor'?t 
heard  of,  was  in  a  small  School  Board  where  the  clause 
was  invoked  in  order  to  veto  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  in  favour  of  teaching  the  duty  to 
God  and  to  your  neighbour  in  the  terms  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  The  Education  Board  decided  that  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
might  be  taught,   but   that   the   Cowper-Temple  clause 


forbade  the  teaching  of  the  duty  to  God  and  the  duty 
to  your  neighbour,  because  the  language  in  which  these 
doctrines  were  expressed  was  distinctive  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  place  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause 
Sir  John  Gorst  says: 

"  The  best  security  that  could  be  given  for  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  religion  of  parents  in  elementary 
schools  would  be  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  see  that  in  every  school  provision  was 
made  for  such  religious  instruction  being  given  as  was 
acceptable  to  the  parents.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  do,  and  is  already  done  in  thousands  <>f 
schools.  All  it  would  in  general  require  is  a  separate 
teacher  in  a  separate  class-room  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  schools  giving  a  Bible  lesson  to  some 
of  the  children  during  the  brief  time  in  which  the  rest 
were  receiving  the  special  teaching  of  the  religious  body 
to  which  the  school  belonged.  If  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  could  be  got  to  confer  on  Local 
Authorities  in  England  power  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  Scottish  School  Board,  the  religious  difficulty 
would  be  solved." 

Sir  John  Gorst  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  need  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  for  the  improvement  of 
our    education*. 

"  If  a  race  that  aspires  to  exercise  imperial  influence 
in  the  world  must  possess  knowledge  as  well  as  cour- 
age, and  intelligence  as  well  as  wealth,  the  people  of 
England  must  be  content  to  see  the  British  Empire 
decline,  unless  other  citizens  of  the  Empire  take  up 
the  task  for  which  the  lack  of  public  instruction  renders 
the  people  of  England  unequal.  It  is  therefore  no  ex- 
aggeration to  call  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
England  an  emergency.  The  danger  is  imminent. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Teachers  and  schools  can- 
not be  created  in  a  moment  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If 
all  the  authorities  in  England,  the  people,  the  parents, 
the  Churches,  the  County  and  Municipal  Councils,  the 
central  Government,  set  to  work  this  day  in  earnest 
to  improve  public  instruction,  it  would  be  years  before 
the  improved  machinery  could  be  got  into  working 
order,  and  our  public  instruction  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  that  which  has  for  many  years  already  been 
possessed  by  our  commercial  and  industrial   rivals." 

According  to  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Board  schools  in 
our  towns  are  the  best  part  of  our  elementary  school 
system,  and  it  would  be  a  drawback  to  any  scheme  of 
reform  if  their  existence  or  excellence  were  imperilled. 
The  Voluntary  schools,  in  which  more  than  half  the 
school-going  children  of  the  country  are  at  present 
taught,  are  of  very  varying  degrees  of  excellence: 

"  Some  of  these  schools  are  excellent,  better  than 
the  best  Board  schools,  but  most  are  inefficient  for  lack 
of  proper  means.  The  buildings  are  antiquated;  the 
staff  small  and  often  inferior;  child  labour  extensively 
used;    the   teaching   apparatus   inadequate." 

Of  the  rural  School  Boards  he  says  some  are  certainly 
good,  many  are  indifferent,  but  some  are  very  bad. 
The  worst  elementary  schools  in  the  country  are  to 
be  found  not  among  Voluntary  schools,  but  among  rural 
Board  schools. 

Evening  Continuation  schools,  he  thinks,  have  been 
a  failure,  excepting  as  a  means  of  recreation.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  up  the  terrible  deficien- 
cies of  our  people  in  a  commercial  and  technical  ca- 
pacity. He  does  not  think  that  the  transfer  of  the 
powers  of  School  Boards  to  Municipal  Councils  would 
cause  any  serious  dislocation  of  education.  The  nom- 
ination of  a  town  council  is  quite  as  likely  to  provide  a 
competent  body  as  direct  election  under  the  cumulative 
vote.  Sir  John  Gorst  thinks  that  the  plan  of  the  Bill 
fulfils    all    the    essential    conditions    of   wise    and    just 
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treatment  of  Voluntary  schools.  He  says  it  gives 
the  most  absolute  control  over  secular  education  to 
the  local  authority,  but  he  glosses  over  the  fact  that 
the  local  authority  in  most  cases  will  simply  be  the 
existing  managers,  who  will  be  in  a  permanent  majority 
and  can  do  as  they  please. 

Sir  John  Gorst  does  not  think  that  the  religious  diffi- 
culty has  any  practical  existence  in  the  schools,  and 
he  maintains  that  nothing  would  more  fatally  injure 
the  character  of  our  schools  than  to  take  religious 
teaching  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  staff,  and  to 
treat  religion  as  a  kind  of  special  accomplishment,  to 
be  taught  by  specialists  brought  for  that  purpope  only 
into  the  schools.  The  mass  of  the  parents,  he  thinks, 
are  unfortunately  indiflferent  as  to  the  instruction, 
v.'hether  secular  or  religious,  which  is  given  to  their 
children. 

(2)  The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  "  Empire  Review "  for  October  opens  with  a 
couple  of  papers  on  "  The  Nonconformists  and  the 
Education  Bill."  'i'he  first  is  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. The  Bishop  argues  that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  system  provided  in  ttie  Bill  is  to  take  the  school 
from  its  present  managers  and  to  put  it  under  an  open 
management.  This  is  in  practice  to  take  a  Church 
school  and  make  it  an  undenominational  school.  Such 
an  alternative  is  an  ugly  one  in  respect  of  justice.  The 
school  in  question  was  built  by  Churchmen.  It  has 
been  maintained  and  worked  by  Churchmen  at  a  great 
expense  of  money  and  labour  ever  since.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  parisues  in  question  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  children  belong  to  the  Church.  The 
Bill  is  not  just  to  Nonconformists  if  their  case  is 
taken  by  itself  and  looked  at  abstractly;  but  it  is 
substantially  just,  because  the  alternative  would  be  a 
greater  injustice.  it  attempts  to  combine  as  fully 
as  possible  the  substance  of  both  claims.  It  secures 
that  the  school  shall  remain  a  Church  school,  so  far 
as  this  is  compatible  with  the  admission  to  the  manage- 
ment of  persons  who  may  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  Church  or  even  with  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  school.  Conversely,  it  secures  for  the  Non- 
conformist an  open  school  without  the  danger  of  pros- 
elytising and  harm,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without 
destroying  the  Church  school,  which  suits  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  which  has  behind  it  its  long  and 
honouraole  history  of  work  and  sacrifice. 

(3)  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers. 

Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  follows  this  with  a  paper  on 
'■  The  Nonconformist  Objections."  He  says  that  the 
proposed  object  of  the  Bill  to  remove  the  present 
defects  and  to  co-ordinate  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  a  more  scientific  manner  is  admirable.  But 
the  professions  with  which  the  Bill  was  introduced  are 
far  from  being  carried  out  in  the  changes  which  it  pro- 
poses.     Of  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards,  he  says: 

"  It  is  certainly  a  curious  method  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  our  educational  system  to  abolish  the  only 
bodies  which  have  thoroughly  addressed  themselves 
to  the  work,  and  have  done  a  service  to  the  country 
tne  value  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate. 
But  this  very  efficiency  is  their  fault,  and  they  are  to 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  committees  of  town 
and  county  councils." 

There  was  no  imperative  need  to  open  an  attack 
upon  the  School  Boaras,  for  the  claims  of  the  Anglican 
institutions  might  have  been  met  without  rousing  the 
fierce  hostility  which  has  been  re-awakened  by  the 
proposals  now  under  discussion: 

"  It  may  be  that  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  so 
thoroughly    given    up    to    a   reactionary    mind    that    it 


would  endorse  any  Bill  drawn  on  behalf  of  Conserva- 
tism and  the  Cnurch.  If  so.  Bury,  Leeas,  and  Seven- 
oaks  might  have  done  something  to  flutter  the  dove- 
cotes. 'Ine  resistance  is  stout  and  determined.  I 
have  never  known  Nonconformists  more  united  and 
more  resolute.  Any  aifferences  which  exist  are  as 
to  the  method  of  resistance.  As  to  the  duty  of  op- 
posing d  outrance  there  is  complete  agreement.  Even 
if  the  Bill  pass,  it  will  not  work,  while  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  is  certain  to  disturb  the  entire  country." 

(4)  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  writes  a  somewhat  desultory 
article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  on  "  Politics 
and  Education."  At  the  close  of  his  paper  he  deals 
with  the  vexed  question  of  the  presence  of  "  Church  " 
children  at  Board  schools  and  Nonconformist  children 
at  Church  schools.  There  are  said  to  be  a  million 
children  in  daily  attendance  at  English  Board  schools 
whose  parents  are  Church  folk,  and  there  are  about 
8,000  country  parishes  where  children  of  Nonconformist 
parents  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  Church  schools. 
To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  we  should  "  ascertain 
at  regular  stated  intervals,  say  every  three  years,  the 
wishes  (if  any)  of  the  parents  of  the  children  actually 
attending  all  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
country  as  to  the  religious  instruction  they  wish  their 
offspring  to  receive,  and  having  ascertained  those 
wishes,  let  the  want  be  supplied  by  voluntary  effort  at 
appointed  hours.  By  this  means  the  Church  Cate- 
chism will  find  its  way  into  the  Board  Schools,  and 
Board  School  Christianity  '  can  be  taught,  if  asked  for, 
in  the  hitherto  privately  managed  denominational  schools. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  the  necessity  now  felt  by  the 
managers  of  denominational  schools  to  appoint  the 
teachers  would  disappear,  for  though  not  infrequently 
the  head  teacher  would  be  a  person  fit  and  proper  to 
undertake  the  religious  teaching,  he  need  not  be.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  objection  to  complete  public  control, 
nor,  of  course,  would  there  be  any  religious  test  im- 
posea  upon  the  Teaching  x  rofession." 

(5)  Bishop  Percival. 

Following  on  Sir  John  Gorst's  defence  of  the  Bill 
in  the  ''  Nineteenth  Century "  comes  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford's  "  plea  for  mutual  concessions."  After 
enumerating  many  proposals  of  compromise,  the  Bishop 
offers  the  concordat  which  he  and  Dr.  Paton,  of  Not- 
tingham,  have   formulated: 

"The  provisions  of  this   concordat  are: 

"  1.  That  the  denomination  which  owns  a  school  shall 
appoint  one-third  of  the  managers,  the  Local  Education 
Authority  one-third,  and  the  parish  the  remaining 
third,  either  in  parish  meeting  or  through  the  parish 
council; 

"  2.  That  the  managers  appointed  by  the  denomina- 
tion shall  have  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it, 
whenever  the  office  of  head  teacher  is  vacant,  to  re- 
quire that  candidates  must  be  members  of  the  de- 
nomination, all  other  posts  being  open  to  members  of 
any   religious    denomination; 

"  3.  That  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  denomina- 
tion shall  have  free  access  to  the  school  at  suitable 
times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  denominational  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  parents  who  desire  such  instruc- 
tion. 

"  Subject  to  these  provisions  the  necessary  rules  as 
to  prayers,  hymns,  and  general  Biblical  instruction 
would  be  made  by  the  Local  Educational  Authority 
for  all  schools  under  its  administration." 
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The  Bishop  is  a  shade  too  sanguine  when  he  adds, 
"  There  is  ample  ground  for  believing  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  would 
still  accept  this  proposal." 

Mr.  Haldane. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Haldane  sees  blemishes  in  the  Bill,  notably 
the  statutory  majority  of  clerical  managers,  which, 
however,  he  thinks  time  will  soon  remove,  and  he 
generally    approves    the   measure.       He    says: 

"  No  man  can  successfully  court  the  reputation  of 
martyrdom  on  the  distinction  between  a  rate  and 
a  tax.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  general  structure 
of  this  Bill  is  the  work  not  of  Churchmen,  but  of  edu- 
cational experts.  What  Ministers  have  done  is  to 
act  as  brokers  between  the  Educationists  and  the 
Church,  and  to  offer  ttie  Church  a  price  for  its  assent. 
This  offer  has  somewhat  disfigured  the  Bill.  But  its 
foundations  and  general  structure  remain." 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
Bill.  "  Never  before  has  there  been  so  bold,  com- 
plete, and  unfettered  a  placing  of  the  educational  des- 
tinies of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  its  locally  elected 
representatives."  The  Bill,  he  admits,  has  many  de- 
fects, but  it  has  the  supreme  excellence  of,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  dealing  with  education  as  a 
whole;  it  gets  "  education  as  an  organic  unity  explicitly 
adopted   as   a  public   function." 

Canon  Barnett  and  Others. 

Professor  Simon  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  blesses  the 
Bill  as  a  "  Liberal  "  measure,  as  promoting  efficiency, 
and  as  conceding  Nonconformists  their  point  in  sub- 
stituting popular  for  exclusively  clerical  control.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  of  Birmingham,  approves  the  Bill  as 
an   educationist. 

Canon  Barnett,  whom  no  one  would  accuse  of  re- 
actionary politics,  thinks  that  "  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  would  be  a  national  aisaster."  "  The  represen- 
tative principlfc  is  recognised  on  the  management,  not 
indeed  as  it  ought  to  be,  but,  being  recognised,  subse- 
quent  change  becomes   easy." 

Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  rejoices  that  under  the 
Bill  •'  the  rule  of  the  parson  will  come  to  an  end." 

Principal  Alfred  Hopkinson,  of  Owens  College,  presses 
for  the  appointment,  independently  of  the  choice  of 
borough  or  county  councils,  of  representatives  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  etc.,  on  the  education  committees. 

These  "  Nineteenth  i^entury "  papers  thus  present 
an  impressive  array  of  authoritative  opinion  almost 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 


What  Organised  Labour  Has  Learned. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley,  secretary  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  sketches  in  the  October 
"  McClure's "  the  progress  of  trades-unionism  in  the 
United  States,  and  sums  up  the  most  important  lessons 
that  have  come  to  the  organisers  of  labour  through  hard 
experience.  The  first  system  of  regular  annual  confer- 
ences and  joint  agreements  was  arranged  in  the  year 
1865,  by  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  employed  in  boiling 
pig  iron.  The  present  rapid  advance  of  organised  labour 
is  sho-svn  by  a  doubling  in  membership  within  the  past 
three  years.  Mr.  Easley  sees,  too,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  unions,  their  broadening 
policies,   the   conserv*atism   of     their   leaders,   and     the 


resulting  joint  conferences  and  agreements  with  em- 
ployers based  on  mutual  concessions.  He  gives  many 
recent  evidences  of  this  improvement  in  the  situation, 
such  as  the  recent  joint  agreement  between  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  and  the  Printing  Press- 
men's Union,  for  five  years.  He  shows  how  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  actually  hired  non-union  men  to  replace 
strikers  who  had  broken  a  union  contract.  Mr.  Easley 
says  that  non-union  prejudice  is  dying  out.  In  the  Iron- 
moulders'  Union,  for  instance,  only  twenty-five  of  the 
thirteen  hundred  agreements  to-day  restrict  employ- 
ment to  union  men.  The  characteristics  of  the  walking 
delegates  are  improving,  the  best  labour  leaders  are 
resolutely  opposing  any  breaking  of  labour  contracts, 
and  they  are,  too,  denouncing  the  sympathetic  strike. 

A  Labour  Creed. 

Mr.  Easley  gives  what  he  calls  "  the  revised  creed  of 
organised  labour,"  constructed  from  the  lessons  of 
practical  experience. 

"  1.  Strikes  are  bad,  and  should  be  a  last  resort. 

"  2.  Scales  of  wages  should  be  determined  by  mutual 
concessions  in  conferences  with  employers  rather  than 
by  a  demand  submitted  by  the  union  as  an  ultimatum. 

"  3.  When  thus  determined,  this  scale  becomes  a  con- 
tract, which  is  not  only  as  sacred  as  any  business  con- 
tract, but  the  violation  of  which  by  the  union  is  also 
the  most  disastrous  blow  that  can  be  struck  at  the 
principle  of  unionism. 

"  4.  Sympathetic  strikes  are  unwise,  because  they 
violate  contracts,  bring  injury  to  friendly  employers 
and  the  friendly  public,  and  arouse  public  opinion 
against  the  organisation. 

"  5.  It  is  not  essential  to  a  contract  that  non-union 
men  should  be  excluded  from  employment  along  with 
union  men,  provided  they  receive  the  same  pay. 

"  6.  The  union  should  attract  the  non-unionist  by  per- 
suasion, not  force,  into  membership. 

"  7.  Violence  in  conducting  a  strike  alienates  the 
public,  brings  the  courts  and  the  militia  to  the  support 
of  employers,  and  reacts  disastrously  upon  the  union. 

"  8.  Unionists  should  welcome  new  machinery. 

"  9.  Unions  should  abandon  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
output,  and  direct  their  attention  to  questions  of  hours 
of  labour  and  rates  of  pay. 


^'Elijah  the  Restorer/' 

Dr.  J.  A.  Do^c,  of  ZioD. 

A  very  painful  sensation  was  caused  some  months  ago 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Clibborn,  formerly  a 
trusted  chief  in  the  Salvation  Army,  had  forsaken  the 
religious  organisation  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
and  had  become  a  docile  disciple  of  Dr.  Dowie,  who  has 
founded  a  new  Zion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Clibborn's  secession  would  have  attracted  less  notice 
if  it  had  not  carrieQ  with  him  very  reluctantly  his 
wife — General  Booth's  eldest  daughter,  Catherine.  Hence 
we  quote  at  length  from  articles  in  the  "'  Century 
Magazine  "  for  October,  entitled  "  Dr.  Dowie  Analysed 
and  Classified." 

Dr.  Dowie,  says  Dr.  Buckley,  is  a  forceful  personality, 
an  ecclesiastic,  an  autocrat,  a  financier,  and  anti-medi- 
cine faith-healer.  His  bearing  in  private  is  that  of  a 
gentleman;  his  oratory  is  impressive;  his  physical  en- 
durance and  mental  activity  extraordinary.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  is  striking,  and  he  combines  the  canny 
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shrewdness  of  a  Scot  with  the  warmth  of  southern  Italy. 
He  is  the  founder  and  general  overseer  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  Church  in  Zion;  the  messenger  of  the  Catholic, 
Elijah  the  Restorer,  and  that  prophet  "  of  whom  Moses 
spake."  He  has  unusual  skill  in  organising,  and  has 
founded  his  organisation  upon  the  ordinary  doctrines  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  but  gives  more  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  God  and  a  personal  Devil  than 
the  orthodox  divines. 

He  is  a  healer  who  heals  diseases  by  mental  concen- 
tration with  faith,  in  the  same  way  as  cures  are  pro- 
duced constantly  by  Pagans,  Spiritualists,  and  Mormons. 
Like  them,  he  works  many  wonders.  He  often  fails 
when  their  faith  is  shaken. 

Dr.  Buckley's  article  is  followed  by  a  study  at  first- 
hand of  the  modem  Elijah  by  John  Swain.  The  article 
is  illustrated  by  drawings  which  give  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  man  and  his  followers.  He  claims  that  he 
has  now  100,000  souls  who  believe  in  him. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  fifty-five  years  ago.  He 
went  to  Australia  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  returned 
seven  years  later  to  Edinburgh  University  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  Returning  to  Australia,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  in  charge  of  the  Congregational  Collegiate 
Church  at  Xe"(vtown,  near  Sydney.  When  there,  he 
says  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  offered  him  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  New  South  Wales.  He  refused  the  offer, 
and  in  1878  resigned  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
college,  built  a  tabernacle  in  Melbourne,  where  he  de- 
pended for  support  entirely  upon  free-will  offerings.  It 
was  in  Melbourne  that  he  discovered  he  could  heal 
diseases.  His  first  experiment  was  when  he  relieved 
his  wife  of  a  headache  when  he  placed  his  hands  upon 
her  head.  He  founded  the  Divine  Healing  Association, 
and  became  the  head  of  a  live  movement  both  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  Xew  Zealand.  He  started  on  a  missionary 
journey  to  London,  but  he  found  so  much  acceptance 
in  America  that  he  tarried  by  the  way  at  Chicago,  and 
built  a  small  wooden  tabernacle  near  the  World's  Fair 
gate.  He  preached  day  and  night  seven  days  a  week, 
and  when  he  was  not  preaching  he  was  laying  hands  on 
the  ailing.  Sometimes  a  thousand  people  came  in  a 
week  to  have  him  lay  his  hands  on  them.  It  was  his 
success  as  a  healer  that  made  his  fortune  in  Chicago. 
He  was  prosecuted  a  hundred  times  for  violating  ordi- 
nances regarding  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  one  year  he 
spent  £4,000  in  lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs.  But  he 
defied  the  ordinances  and  won  his  cases,  and  the  adver- 
tising was  worth  all  the  money. 

The  financial  basis  of  his  organisation  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Mormons.  He  preached  the  doctrine  of 
tithes,  and  money  flowed  into  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  used  to  fill  the  Chicago  auditorium  every 
Sunday  with  an  audience  of  5,000  people,  and  set  on  foot 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of 
Zion.  He  had  his  apostles  called  the  Seventy,  who  went 
two  by  two  from  house  to  house,  from  city  to  city, 
carrying  the  literature  of  Zion,  and  pleading  for  Dowie. 
A  College  for  Zion  preachers  was  started,  a  school  for 
Zion  children,  and  a  training  school  for  deaconesses. 
Charitable  institutions  were  founded  on  a  large  scale, 
among  others  a  Home  of  Hope  for  erring  women.  He 
founded  a  publishing  house,  and  establishments  in  Lon- 
don and  Australia.  He  founded  a  Zion  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  the  owner  and  proprietor.  He  lectured  on 
Doctors,  Devils,  and  Drugs  to  the  medical  students  of 
Chicago,  who  assailed  him  with  dead  cats  and  chemicals. 
For  his  protection  he  organised  the  Zion  Guards. 

But  he  had  so  much  worry  in  Chicago  that  he  decided 
to  found  a  city  of  his  own.  He  organised  the  Zion  Land 
and  University  Association,  collected  enough  money  to 
purchase  6,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  Illinois,  on  the 


shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  His  land  cost  him  £2.50,000. 
He  has  already  5,000  followers  there,  and  he  hopes  to 
sell  his  land  on  long-term  leases  for  £3,000,000, 
The  real  estate  men  of  Chicago  regard  his  financial 
genius  with  envy.  In  order  to  give  his  new  city  a  dis- 
tinctive industry,  he  imported  lace-workers  from  Not- 
tingham, in  England;  he  founded  the  lace  factory  with 
a  capital  of  £85,000,  imported  as  many  lace-makers  as 
he  needed,  and  as  there  is  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  lace 
in  the  American  tariff,  he  is  making  a  good  profit.  He 
is  about  to  start  spinning  and  weaving  mills  and  found 
a  large  textile  industry.  He  declares  that  his  new  city 
will  become  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  starting-point 
of  the  restoration  of  mankind,  and  the  city  from  which 
God  in  about  twenty-five  years  would  personally  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  His  Kingdom. 

He  is  a  tremendous  worker;  he  only  needs  four  hours' 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  he  supervises  every  one  of  the 
thirty-eight  departments  of  his  Church  so  closely  that 
in  the  lace  works  not  even  an  item  of  five  dollars  ex- 
penditure is  allowed  to  pass  without  his  personal  audit. 
He  has  a  temporary  tabernacle,  which  is  crowded  with 
an  audience  of  6,000  people  whenever  he  speaks,  and  he 
speaks  very  nearly  every  day.  He  continues  the  work 
of  healing,  for  which  he  makes  no  charge,  but  the 
gratitude  of  those  whom  he  heals  finds  expression  in 
cheques  and  cash,  which  he  will  only  accept  if  they 
are  free  offerings  of  gratitude  and  good-will. 

Mr.  Swain  gives  some  particulars  of  the  remarkable 
cures  which  he  effected,  among  others  that  of  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  had  progressed  so  far  that  her  head  was 
drawn  far  back,  and  she  was  in  constant  agony.  They 
consulted  every  doctor  and  expert  whom  they  could 
reach,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Dowie  laid  his  hands 
upon  her,  and  prayed,  and  instantly  her  pain  departed 
from  her,  and  she  became  straight,  and  is  to-day  a 
healthy  and  entirely  happy  young  woman.  When  he 
fails— and  he  often  fails — he  puts  it  down  to  the  debit 
of  the  devil,  who  is  able  to  prevent  a  cure  owing  to  the 
lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  His  daughter 
was  burnt  to  death  when  an  alcohol  lamp,  with  which 
she  was  curling  her  hair,  ignited  her  nightdress.  She 
inhaled  flame,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  her 
father,  died  that  night.  His  explanation  of  this  is 
very  simple.  One  of  the  first  of  his  commandments  is 
that  Zionites  must  not  use  alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form. 
His  daughter  had  used  it  in  the  lamp,  and  she  had  died 
as  the  penalty  for  her  disobedience. 

Every  Dowieite  must  contribute  a  tenth  of  his  in- 
crease every  year,  and  the  tenth  is  rigorously  collected. 
He  renders  no  accounts,  nor  is  there  any  audit,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  spends  the  whole 
of  this  money  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Zion.  He 
forbids  card-playing,  theatre-going,  cuts  off  all  doctors 
and  patent  medicine  bills,  and  as  neither  tobacco  nor 
alcohol  are  to  be  used  in  any  form,  people  can  well  afford 
to  pay  their  tithes.  Anyone  who  fails  to  pay  his  tithes 
is  thrust  out  of  the  Church  and  boycotted  by  the  faith- 
ivl.  Mr.  Swain  says  that  he  believes  Dowie  to  be  sin- 
cere. He  has  a  clock-stamping  machine  to  register  re- 
quests for  prayers.  Whenever  he  receives  a  request  for 
a  prayer  for  the  sick  he  puts  it  into  the  machine  and 
stamps  it.  As,  for  example,  "'  Pray,  May  6.  10  p.m. 
Dowie."  If  the  patient  gets  better  about  that  time, 
he  has  a  record  to  show  that  he  did  it.  Wlien  he  re- 
ceives a  request  from  a  man  by  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone to  pray  for  a  sick  wife,  for  instance,  he  caUs  up 
the  husband  "on  the  telephone,  and  prays  before  the  re- 
ceiver, in  order  that  the  effect  of  his  words  may  be 
felt.  In  his  spare  moments  he  preaches  and  prays  into 
a   phonograph,   and  reproduces   the   records  by   a   new 
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invention  he  has  recently  secured  and  advertised,  that 
his  followers  in  Australia  maj-^  now  hear  his  voice  con- 
ducting services.  He  has  a  photographer  who  pro- 
duces pictures  of  him  of  life  size.  He  has  a  robed 
choir  of  several  hundreds,  and  invests  everything  he 
does  with  impressive  ceremonial.  He  drives  behind 
fine  horses,  lives  in  style,  and  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  appointment.  He  is  already  planning  for  his 
monimient  a  reproduction  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 


Child-Slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Appalling  Inhumanities. 

"  The  Ci-y  of  the  Children,"  which  wrung  the  heart 
and  roused  the  conscience  of  England  two  generations 
ago,  is  now  ringing  through  the  United  States.  It  is 
taken  up  in  the  September  "Arena  "  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
B.  0.  Flower.  While  all  the  world  is  glorifying,  even 
when  it  most  dreads,  the  power  of  American  capital, 
it  is  well  to  be  shown,  as  in  Mr.  Flower's  pages,  the 
horrible  reverse  of  the  medal.  Some,  at  least,  of  these 
colossal  fortunes  are,  it  seems,  coined  out  of  the  blood 
of  little  children.  '±he  infamies  against  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  fought  so  victoriously  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  rife  yonder.  Mr.  Flower  does  well  to 
arraign  the  conscience  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  a 
damning  array  of  facts. 

Mere    Baby-Slaves    in    the    Glassworks. 

From  these  a  few  may  be  cited  here: 

"  The  Italian  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  Count  Brando- 
lini,  aroused  by  the  exposures  of  the  'New  York  Jour- 
nal/ recently  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  la- 
bour conditions  in  New  Jersey,  especially  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  children  of  Italians.      The  Count  said: 

"  '  I  found  men,  women,  and  children  living  in  abso- 
lute slavery.      In  the  glassworks  of  the  George  Jones 


•'  New  York  Journal."] 


Company  I  found  thirty  or  forty  children  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  years  old  working  under  the  most 
shocking  conditions.  When  I  sought  out  their  parents 
I  was  met  with  the  argument  that  unless  the  children 
worked  as  soon  as  they  could  earn  anything,  they  could 
not  make  a  living.  They  said  they  must  all  work  or 
else  starve.  The  owners  of  the  glassworks  contended 
that  the  children  they  employed  were  all  above  the  le- 
gal age,  but  I  know  better.  Some  of  them  looked  to  be 
little  more  than  mere  babies.'  " 

Jane  Welch,  of  the  "  New  York  Journal,"  made  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  great  glass- 
works at  Minotola,  in  New  Jersey.      She  writes: 

"  I  have  seen  otherwise  pretty,  bright,  precocious 
youngsters  of  eight  and  ten  years  taken  from  school 
that  they  might  serve  the  god  of  greed;  that  they  might 
earn  35  or  40  cents  a  day  for  parents  or  guardians.     .     . 

"  Their  clothing  is  rags;  their  food  crusts;  their  sleep 
short." 

The  State   a  Tributary   of  Mammon. 

Are  there  no  laws  to  stop  this  organised  iniquity? 
There  are  some.     Mr.  Flower  says: 

"  They  have  laws  in  New  Jersey  that  would  parti- 
alty  protect  the  children  were  they  enforced;  but  since 
the  government  has  passed  so  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  the  dominant 
political  parties  in  the  various  States  have  become  vir- 
tual tributaries  of  the  barons  of  greed,  these  laws  are 
too  frequently,  as  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  dead 
letters.  .  .  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 
child-labour  are  probably  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  enforcement  is  probably  as  vigorous 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  country,  yet  the  laws  permitting 
child  work  in  the  factories  of  the  old  Bay  State  are  a 
disgrace  to  civilisation." 

Children  Working  Naked  for  a  Millionaire. 

Here  is  a  gruesome  story  about  "  the  mammoth  plant 
of  the  American  Printing  Company,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  America."  It  is  "  the  indi- 
vidual property  of  Matthew  Chandler  Durfee  Borden, 
a  millionaire  resident   in  New  York": 

"  Hundreds  of  small  boys  work  for  Mr.  Borden,  and 
many  of  them  toil  ten  hours  a  day  without  a  thread  of 
clothing  on  their  bodies.  A  '  Journal '  man  has  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  found  that  naked  people  work  in 
the  American  works,  but  they  are  not  exactly  babies. 
They  are  children,  sometimes  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  old.  They  work  in  big  tanks  called  '  lime  keer.' 
in  the  bleach  house,  packing  the  cloth  into  the  vats. 
This  lime  keer  holds  750  pieces  of  cloth,  and  it  requires 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  fill  it.  During  that 
time  the  lad  must  work  inside,  while  his  body  is  being 
soaked  with  whatever  there  is  of  chemicals  which  enter 
into  the  process  of  bleaching,  of  which  lime  is  a  promi- 
nent factor.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  children  who  do 
this  worji  day  after  day  are  never  dry,  and  the  same 
chemicals  which  effect  the  bleaching  process  of  the  grey 
cloth  naturally  bleach  the  skin  of  the  operator,  and  after 
coming  out  of  the  vats  the  boys  show  the  effects  in  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  which  rivals  the  cotton  cloth." 

Twelve  Hours  a  Day  without  Break. 

But  it  is  in  the  great  cotton  factories  and  mills  of  the 
South  that  the  numbers  of  children  employed  and  the 
abuses  of  child  labour  are  greatest.  Mrs.  Ashly-Macfay- 
den  reports  that  in  "  the  finest  mill "  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  she  found  "  a  tiny  girl  of  five  years  "  in 
the  spinning  room.  Her  sister  whom  she  was  helping 
was  only  seven: 
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"  In  South  Carolina,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago, 
found  a  child  of  five  working  at  night  in  the  fine,  large 
new  mills.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  10.30  at 
night  in  a  mill  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  controlled 
and  owned  by  Northern  capital,  where  children  who  did 
not  know  their  own  ages  were  working  from  6  p.m. 
to  6  a.m.,  without  a  moment  for  rest  or  food  or  a  single 
cessation  of  the  maddening  racket  of  the  machinery,  in 
an  atmosphere  unsanitary  and  clouded  with  humidity 
and  lint." 

President  Roosevelt  apparently  means  to  do  battle 
with  the  corporate  Herods  who  make  their  wealth  out 
of  a  perpetual  but  pitilessly  slow  "  massacre  of  inno- 
cents."   All  power  to  his  elbow! 


Amana. 

A  Successful  Communist  Settlement. 

In  •■'  Harper's  Magazine  "  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  Avrites 
very  informingly  on  Amana  and  the  conditions  of  life 
there.  He  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Shaw's 
book  on  ■'  Icaria,"  which  settlement,  however,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  leaving  Amana  practically  the  sole 
Communist  State  in  America. 

After  dealing  with  the  origins  and  beliefs  of  the 
Communists,  Dr.  Ely  says: 

"  The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  All  members  give  their  services  and  put  in 
any  propertj'^  which  they  may  have.  They  receive  an 
adequate  and  comfortable  dwelling,  and  an  abundance 
of  good  food.  Each  one  has  also  an  annual  allowance 
in  the  form  of  credit  at  the  '  store.'  With  this  credit 
they  purchase  their  clothing  and  satisfy  other  wants, 
whatever  is  purchased  being  charged  against  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  credit  book,  with  which  all  are  provided. 
In  making  purchases  the  credit-book  is  handed  in  to 
one  of  the  employes  of  the  store,  and  whatever  is  pur- 
chased is  entered.  The  annual  allowance  varies  con- 
siderably— say  from  $35  to  $75.  It  is  considered  meri- 
torious to  leave  any  unexpended  balance  in  the  funds 
of  the  society,  and  in  this  way  credits  are  sometimes 
accumulated.  The  variations  in  allowances  suggest  in- 
equalities which  at  first  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  communism.  Inequalities,  however, 
are  recognised  in  wants.  The  educated  physician  and 
his  family  have,  as  every  rational  man  will  have  to 
admit,  wants  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  man  who 
follows  the  plough. 

"  Each  family,  as  already  stated,  has  its  adequate 
dwellino:,  and  each  member  of  a  family  his  own  room. 
Each  family  has  its  own  little  garden,  and  what  is 
raised  in  this  garden  belongs  to  the  family.  The  gar- 
dens are  exceedingly  well  cultivated,  and  afford  many 
dainties  in  summer  and  winter;  grapes  are  grown 
abundantly  and  furnish  home-made  wine.  Although  it 
is  not  encouraged,  it  is  still  allowed  to  sell  things  from 
the  garden,  and  what  is  received  belongs  to  the  family. 
The  families  are  also  divided  into  groups,  and  live  to- 
gether in  a  '  kitchen-house.'  In  Amana,  the  largest  one 
of  their  callages,  with  600  inhabitants,  there  are  sixteen 
of  these  kitchen-houses.  There  is,  in  other  words,  co- 
operative housekeeping." 

In  Amana  there  is  no  crime  and  no  competition  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  labourers,  because  the 
labourers  are  also  the  capitalists: 

"  There  can  be  no  unemployed,  because  there  is  al- 
waj's  some  work  for  everyone,  whatever  may  be  his 
physical  or  mental  powers.  There  is  no  '  dead-line  ' 
beyond  which  it  becomes  difficult  to  secure  employment. 


When  a  man  becomes  too  feeble  for  one  sort  of  work 
some  other  can  be  provided,  and  he  suffers  no  harm. 
Old  age  has  no  economic  terrors  for  the  toilers  of 
Amana,  because  the  very  constitution  of  the  society 
provides  for  all.  It  is  simply  required  that  each  one 
should  do  his  best. 

'•  Women  are  treated  well  in  the  community,  but  the 
association  of  one  sex  with  the  other  is  not  generally 
encouraged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  injurious, 
probably  the  feeling  being  that  it  diverts  attention  from 
the  higher  and  more  spiritual  interests  of  life.  Mar- 
riage is  not  held  to  be  so  high  a  state  as  celibacy,  and 
yet  they  generally  do  marry.  ...  On  this  account, 
and  doubtless  also  to  prevent  rash  marriages,  there 
must  be  the  age  of  at  least  twenty-four  on  the  part  of 
men,  and  of  twenty  on  the  part  of  women,  before  ruar- 
riage  can  take  place,  and  even  so  the  intended  marriage 
must  be  announced  at  least  a  year  before  the  ceremony 
may  be  performed." 

After  reading  Dr.  Ely's  delightful  account  of  Amana 
it  is  very  sad  to  learn  that  he  does  not  see  how  the 
community  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  customs  from 
the  influences  of  the  surrounding  and  ever-encroaching 
ATorld. 


A  Radical  Programme  for  the  Tory 
Party. 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Low. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  contributes  to  the  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  for  October  a  sketch  of  a  programme  which 
ne  thinks  the  majority  of  the  Tory  Party  would  ac- 
cept. We  quote  the  concluding  passage  from  Mr. 
Low's   own   summary   of  his   programme: 

"  The  followang  seem  to  be  the  main  points  of  a 
programme,  which  would  secure  the  cordial  adhesion 
of  a  large  body  of  Unionist  opinion  in  the  country' 
that  is  not  content  with  mere  negation: 

"  1.  The  creation  of  subordinate  National  Legisla- 
tures and  Executives,  with  powers  strictly  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales; 
and 

"2.  For  Ireland  (under  due  guarantees  for  the  ful- 
filment of  agrarian  obligations). 

"  3.  Military  Reform  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
involving  probably  either  (a)  limited  compulsorj-  service 
or  (b)  the  creation  of  a  National  Militia  on  the  Swiss 
system. 

"  4.  Educational  Reform,  co-ordinating  primary,  sec- 
ondary,  technical,    and   University  instruction. 

"5.  The  Housing  Acts  to  be  revised,  extended,  and 
simplified. 

"6.  Local  Government  Reform,  embracing  (a)  Lo- 
comotion and  Communications,  (b)  better  supervision 
of  Municipal  Enterprise,  (c)  more  efficient  conduct  of 
Local  and  Private  legislation. 

"  7.  Poor  Law  Administration  and  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  Aged  Poor. 

"  8.  Licensing  Reform. 

"  9.  Fiscal  Reform,  involving  a  proportionate  increase 
of  Indirect,  as  compared  with  Direct,  Taxation. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
above  catalogue  which  is  not  in  reality  consonant  with 
the  principles  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Some  of  its  items,  one  might  feel  sure, 
woula  meet  -svith  entnusiastic  support.  Others— at  the 
first  view— probably  would  not.  A  Minister  would 
have  to  '  educate  '  his  followers  a  good  deal  before  he 
could  get  them  accepted." 
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The  New  Carthage. 

The  French  at  Bizerta. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  M.  Pinon's  article  on 
Bizerta  in  the  first  September  number  of  the  "  Revnie 
des  Deux  Mondes  "  in  view  of  M.  Camille  Pelletan's 
recent  extraordinary  speeches.  M.  Pinon  gives  us  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  life  and  activity  of  which 
Bizerta  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  scene.  Houses 
are  being  built,  the  town^  is  extending,  the  arsenal  is 
being  enlarged,  the  fishing  industry  is  profitable,  and 
the  railway  is  paying  splendidly.  Curiously  enough, 
the  port  itself  does  not  seem  to  share  in  this  pros- 
perity, although  the  harbour  dues  and  the  pilotage 
charges  are  not  higher  than  those  which  are  exacted 
at  Sus  or  Tunis.  Apparently,  the  reason  is  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  return  cargoes  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained at  ordinary  ports.  M.  Pinon  shows  how  this 
detracts  from  the  strategical  value  of  Bizerta  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  coal  supplies.  It  ought  to  have 
always  available  at  least  100,000  tons  of  fresh  coal,  be- 
cause, as  is  well  known,  that  mineral  deteriorates  pretty 
quickly  when  it  is  stored.  The  coal  stores  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  are  constantly  being  sold  and  renewed  because 
they  are  both  busy  ports,  but  at  Bizerta  the  coal,  which 
would  be  all-important  in  the  event  of  a  great  naval 
war,  simply  stays  there  and  deteriorates. 

Railway  Construction. 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  supply  remunerative  return 
cargoes  in  order  to  attract  a  sufficient  amount  of  ship- 
ping to  the  port.  This  can  be  done,  M.  Pinon  thinks, 
by  the  construction  of  railways  which  would  bring  to 
Bizerta  the  products  of  Tunis — not  the  port  of  Tunis, 
which  is  Bizerta's  deadly  rival,  but  the  Regency  as  a 
whole.  This  question  of  Tunisian  railways  has  led  to 
the  shedding  of  an  enormous  amount  of  ink,  and  to  at 
least  one  debate  in  the  French  Chamber.  The  three 
ports  of  Bizerta,  Tunis,  and  Sus  are  each  striving  to 
get  the  great  phosphate  products  of  Kalaat-es-Senam, 
and  each  port  recommends  the  construction  of  some 
different  line  of  railway.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  at 
present  the  victory  is  likely  to  lie  with  Tunis  in  the 
end — at  any  rate,  the  French  Chamber  has  decided  on 
the  immediate  construction  of  one  railway  which  was 
asked  for  by  that  port.  Poor  Bizerta's  satisfaction  is 
postponed  to  an  indefinite  date— namely,  when  the 
finances  of  the  Regency  shall  permit.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  Ministry  of  War  has  decided 
to  build  a  line  which  will  protect  the  communications  of 
Algeria  with  Bizerta. 

A  Splendid  Prospect. 
M.  Pinon,  indeed,  declares  that  the  ancient  rivalry 
between  Bizerta  and  Tunis  is  now  reconciled.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  that  a  year  hence  the  arsenal  will  be 
sufficiently  well  equipped  to  enable  a  whole  squadron 
to  refit  and  to  coal,  as  well  as  to  be  furnished  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  while  in  five  years  the 
whole  arsenal  will  be  finished,  and  will  then  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  world.  M.  Pinon  goes  on  to  show  how,  when 
Bizerta  is  finished,  it  will  form  with  Toulon  and  Corsica 
a  French  line,  by  which  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  as  well  as 
Maddalena  and  Spezzia,  may  be  held  in  check.  This 
is  really  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  one  of  M.  Pelle- 
tan's speeches.  M.  Pinon  also  shows  how  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  always  been,  so  to  speak,  French  territorjs 
and  he  declares  that  French  preponderance  in  the  Medi- 
terranean is  an  essential  article  of  their  political  pro- 
gramme. From  a  narrower  point  of  view  he  considers 
that   the   transformation    of   Bizerta    into    a   maritime 


arsenal  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  Africa 
— namely,  a  tendency  to  make  Tunis  and  Algeria  not 
self-governing  colonies,  but  colpnies  which,  bound  closely 
to  the  mother-country  by  a  community  of  blood  and  of 
interests,  should  be  at  the  same  time  capable  of  sufficing 
for  themselves  and  of  providing  for  their  o^vn  needs. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
furnished  with  the  arsenal  of  Bizerta,  will  develop  a 
supply  of  native  sailors  just  as  they  have  already  a 
native  army.  It  is  with  a  view  of  making  the  French 
African  colonies  self-sufficing  in  a  military  sense  that  M. 
Pinon  urges  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  powder 
and  explosives,  as  well  as  ordnance  and  small  arms,  for 
themselves.  Altogether,  M.  Pinon's  article  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  M.  Pelletan's  speeches. 


A  ^^Holy  Experiment^*  in  Empire- 
Building. 

Ho^w  Pennsylvania  was  Founded. 

Mr.  E.  Taylor  reminds  us  in  "  Gentleman's  "  of  the 
"  Holy  Experiment "  of  William  Penn  in  founding 
Pennsylvania.  Penn's  two  qualifications  for  his  mis- 
sion, after  his  intense  religious  belief,  were  his  heredi- 
tary income  of  £1,500  a  year,  with  a  claim  on  the 
Crown  for  £16,000,  and  the  personal  guardianship  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  writer  then  describes 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  Penn's  acquisition  of 
land  in  North  America: 

"  West  New  Jersey  came  into  his  hands  through  his 
acceptance  of  an  arbitratorship  in  relation  thereto  in 
1676.  The  constitution  he  drew  up  provided  that  no 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  should  have  power  over 
men's  consciences  in  religious  matters;  that  justices  and 
constables  should  be  chosen  by  the  people;  and  that 
members  of  the  Assembly  should  be  elected  by  ballot 
and  paid  Is.  a  day,  '  that  thereby  they  may  be  known 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  people.'  " 

The  Founder's  Objects. 

The  objects  he  had  in  view  shine  by  contrast  with 
those  of  modem  Empire-builders: — 

"  Penn  had  three  leading  objects  in  essaying  this 
'  holy  experiment ':  to  set  up  an  example  to  the  nations; 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  his  persecuted  fellow-religionists 
and  to  all  unsettled  Nonconformists  in  a  '  free  colony 
for  all  mankind  ';  and  to  exercise  perfect  justice  in  his 
dealings  with  the  poor  Indians." 

The  Great  Law  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1682  Penn  landed  in  his  new  country  and  secured 
the  passing  by  an  assembly  of  the  Constitution  or  great 
law  of  Pennsylvania: 

"  It  constituted  a  government,  to  consist  of  a  gover- 
nor and  all  freemen,  to  make  laws,  choose  officers,  and 
transact  affairs  of  state.  From  the  first  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  the  cause  of  education  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  sciences;  it  enacted  '  that  all  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  taught  some 
useful  trade,  to  the  end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor 
may  work  to  live,  and  that  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor, 
may  not  want.'  Electors  and  elected  were  to  be  such 
as  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  was  to  enjoy 
more  than  one  public  office  at  a  time  ('  that  they  might 
with  more  care  and  diligence  answer  the  trust  reposed 
in  them');  any  elector  receiving  reward  or  gift  should 
forfeit  his  right  to  elect,  whilst  anyone  elected  bestow- 
ing such  reward  or  gift  should  be  rendered  incapable  of 
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serving;  and  (1683)  all  elections  should  be  determined  by 
ballot.  There  were  provisions  for  simplifying  law  and 
making  justice  more  accessible,  for  preserving  its  purity 
and  substituting  lawsuits  by  arbitration;  all  prisoners 
were  to  be  put  to  some  handicraft  trade,  everj'  convict 
prison  to  be  made  into  a  workhouse;  persons  spreading 
scandal  or  malicious  reports  were  to  be  punished.  .  .  . 
It  was  also  provided  that  no  *  common  daily  labour  ' 
should  be  performed  on  the  Lord's  Day;  and  that  swear- 
ing, lying,  drunkenness,  drinking  of  healths,  stage  plays, 
cards,  dice.  May  games,  gamesters,  masks,  revels,  bull- 
baitings,  cock-fights,  bear-baitings  and  the  like  should 
be  '  respectively  discouraged  and  severely  punished.' 
There  were  to  be  neither  poor  rates  not  tithe,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  to  be  abolished  except  for  treason 
or  murder.  Cities  were  to  be  planted  with  gardens  so 
as  to  form  '  a  greene  countrie  towne.'  " 

The  Garden  City  of  the  Cadburys  was  thus  the  ideal 
of  Penn.  No  believer  in  one  God  was  to  suffer  or  be 
coerced  because  of  his  personal  convictions. 

The  League  with  the  Indiana. 

Financially  Penn's  scheme  was  pronounced  a  failure, 
and  his  authority  over  the  colony  was  sometimes  defied. 
But  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  was  a  notable  suc- 
cess: 

"  The  object  of  Penn's  first  communication  with  the 
Indians  (from  London,  in  1681)  was  to  declare  the 
position  of  authority  over  them  given  him  by  the  King, 
but  he  added  that  he  desired  '  to  enjoy  with  their  love 
and  consent.'  A  formal  treaty  (which  for  seventy 
years  remained  unbroken)  was  completed  by  Penn  in 
person  in  1682,  under  the  elm-tree  at  Shakamaxon, 
when  the  help  the  Indians  had  given  the  first  settlers 
in  their  almost  destitute  condition  was  acknowledged 
by  an  attempt  to  arrange  fair  methods  of  purchase  and 
sale  between  them  and  the  whites.  The  personal  in- 
terest felt  by  Penn  in  the  welfare  of  these  subjects  of 
his  is  illustrated  by  his  efforts  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  the  use  "of  alcoholic  liquor,  which  had  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  upon  their  health  and  morals.  All 
Quakers  were  definitely  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  to 
them." 

For  seventy-four  years  there  was  the  most  active 
friendship  existing  between  the  peoples.  So  far  as  the 
Quakers  were  concerned,  it  was  indefinitely  prolonged; 
for  "  when  a  state  of  war  at  last  existed  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colony  no  true  Quaker  was  disturbed." 
"  Only  three  Friends  were  killed,  and  these  because 
they  took  up  arms."  "  Quaker  principles  are  imprac- 
ticable," says  the  world.  Pennsylvania  is  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial argument  on  the  other  side — a  practical  object- 
lesson  not  to  be  gainsaid. 


The  Conditions  of  Success. 

By  Dr.  Max  Nordau. 

"  The  Conditions  of  Success,"  by  Max  Nordau,  is  the 
title  of  a  somewhat  curious  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  for  October.  It  is  not  very  clear,  when  you 
have  finished  it,  what  he  is  driving  at,  but  in  the  course 
of  it  he  says  many  things  very  well.  The  article  seems 
to  have  been  originally  written  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. Everybody  in  America  seeks  for  success.  The  old 
motives  which  governed  mankind  in  primitive  days, 
those  of  hunger  and  of  love,  have  now  been  supplemen- 
ted in  modem  times  by  ambition.  The  ambition  to 
succeed  is  the  universal  ideal  of  the  American  public. 
Dr.  Nordau  therefore  deems  it  not  unprofitable  to  de- 


vote some  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  What 
is  success?  To  some  it  is  money  and  to  others  fame. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  desire  for  money  should  be 
condemned.  Money  in  itself  is  nothing,  and  means 
nothing.  It  is  a  mere  symbol.  But  it  virtually  in- 
cludes everything  that,  up  to  this  hour,  man  has  wres- 
ted from  nature  in  the  struggle  of  thousands  of  years. 
But  the  wise  would  never  advise  the  young  man  to 
make  the  conquest  of  millions  the  task  of  his  life.  The 
possession  of  a  million  may  be  happiness,  but  the  earn- 
ing of  it  is  a  task  which  peremptorily  excludes  ever>' 
idea  of  happiness. 

The  Best  of  Ambitions. 

Dr.  Nordau  thinks  better  of  the  ambition  to  conquer 
a  prominent  situation  in  public  life.  The  greater  the 
number  of  citizens  with  this  kind  of  ambition,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  community.  The  chances  of  success  are 
also  greater,  for  if  the  competitors  are  many,  so  also 
are  the  prizes.  The  desire  for  fame,  which  seems  to 
many  the  most  ideal  ambition,  is  to  Dr.  Nordau  the 
most  foolish  of  all.  To  those  who  have  it  not,  it  seems 
the  thing  to  be  most  coveted  in  the  world;  to  those 
who  have  achieved  it  the  most  worthless  of  all  posses 
sions. 

The  Value  of  Fame. 

The  desire  to  have  one's  name  familiar  to  the  world 
possesses  some  minds  with  consuming  fury.  But  many 
of  those  who  know  the  name  of  a  celebrated  man  have 
absolutely  no  idea  as  to  what  the  man  did,  or  why 
his  name  became  famous.  Dr.  Nordau  tells  the  story 
of  the  fame  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  presented  the 
Parisians  with  some  hundreds  of  public  fountains.  As 
they  were  known  as  the  Wallace  fountains,  every  man 
in  the  street  was  familiar  with  the  name  of  Wallace. 
But  when  Wallace  died,  a  conversation  was  overheard 
in  which  one  workman  asked  the  other  who  Wallace 
was,  and  was  told  by  the  other  that  Wallace  was  the 
man  who  made  his  fortune  in  fountains.  Still  more 
cruel  is  the  case  of  Fualdes,  whose  name  is  celebrated 
throughout  France  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
murdered  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet  to-day  ninety-nine  Frenchmen  out  of  a  hundred, 
if  asked  who  Fualdes  was,  would  reply:  "Fualdes?  Cer- 
tainly; he  was  the  laraous  murderer."  The  fame  of 
Shakespeare  is  world-wide;  but  when  the  children  at  a 
Sunday-school  were  asked  what  Shakespeare  had  written 
a  general  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  last  broken  by  a 
voice  explaining,  "  The  Bible,  mum." 

The  Joys  of  Celebrity. 

What  fame  means  for  the  celebrated  man  Dr.  Nordau 
explains  from  what  is  probably  his  own  experience: 

"  What  does  the  celebrated  man  personally  experi- 
ence from  his  fame?  He  receives  daily  a  bushel  of 
letters  asking  him  for  autographs,  the  minority  of  them 
with  stamps  for  reply,  many  insufficiently  prepaid,  some 
not  prepaid  at  all.  Unknown  persons  honour  him  with 
confidential  requests  for  assistance.  Interviewers  force 
their  way  in  on  him  when  he  is  obliged  to  work,  or 
when  he  would  like  to  rest,  bother  him  with  indiscreet 
questions,  and  put  idiotic  replies  in  his  mouth.  Every- 
body claims  the  right  to  take  up  his  time  with  un- 
desired  visits  or  egotistical  letters,  and  he  makes  him- 
self active,  deadly  foes  when  he  does  not  answer  their 
letters  or  receive  the  visits. 

"  Authors  send  him  more  books  than  he  could  get 
through  in  ten  lifetimes  entirely  devoted  to  reading, 
and  expect  from  him  an  exhaustive  judgment,  with 
his  reasons  for  forming  it.  If  he  puts  off  the  bore 
with   a   few   non-compromising   phrases   without    open- 
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ing  the  work,   he   is   soon   found   out,   and   denounced 
as  a  hj'pocrite  and  a  liar." 

The  hope  to  achieve  the  immortality  of  hterary 
fame  is  one  of  the  most  universal  forms  of  futile 
ambition.  Hundreds  of  thousands  waste  their  energy 
in  producing  worthless  books,  whereas  if  they  had  not 
this  passion  for  fame  they  would  probably  have  met 
in  other  walks  of  life  with  moderate  success,  which 
spells  happiness.  To  achieve  fame  in  the  world  of 
letters  many  imagine  that  you  need  nothing  but  some 
paper,  ink,  a  pen,  and  a  few  hours  of  leisure  which 
remain  after  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  have  been 
exhausted  by  a  long  day's  work.  He  admits  that 
there  are  enough  examples  of  successful  men  who 
worked  for  their  daily  bread  by  day  and  studied  by 
night;  but  although  they  have  acquired  much  learning 
by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  it  is  easier  to  leam 
than  it  is  to  create.  Many  scientists  have  toiled  by 
day  for  bread  and  by  night  for  knowledge,  and  have 
succeeded.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Nordau,  "  I  know  no 
single  example  where  a  man  in  his  daily  work  for 
bread  has  produced  in  the  night  hours  a  work  which 
achieved  fame.  Only  by  means  of  complete  concen- 
tration is  success  possible.  Good  literary  work  sufEers 
no  other  occupation  beside  it." 


Christian  Brethren  of  Cleanliness. 

Suggested  Fofmation  of  a  New  Order. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Social  Reforms,"  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Nicklin  to  the  "  Westminster  Review " 
for  October,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  an  organised  elfort  to  realise  some  of  the 
social  reforms  about  which  there  has  been  much  talk 
and  little  action.  The  problem  of  how  to  make  our 
great  towns  wholesome  and  decently  habitable  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand,  not  only  by  the 
State  but  also  by  philanthropists.  Mr.  Nicklin  asks 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  a  new  Order  might  be 
founded,  with  the  name  of  the  Order  of  Christian 
Brethren  of  Cleanliness,  which  would  undertake  the 
purifj-ing  and  beautifying  of  the  lanes,  alleys  and  courts 
of  our  poor  quarters. 

He  reminds  us  that  in  Italy  there  are  orders  of 
Christian  Brethren  who  undertake  the  task  of  attend- 
ing funerals  and  looking  after  hospitals.  He  would 
have  the  members  of  the  Order  adopt  a  distinctive  dress 
which  would  soon  lead  to  their  being  regarded  by  the 
lower  orders  as  an  established,  regular  institution  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  spectacle  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  helping  to  clean  their  windows, 
tending  window-boxes,  and  hooding  their  drains,  would, 
he  thinks,  be  very  inspiring.  The  full  meaning  of 
the  scheme  could  only  be  attained  when  the  same 
enthusiasm  is  shown  in  cleaning  and  making  healthy 
our  crowded  cities  as  sent  the  earliest  and  uncorrupted 
friars  to  tend  the  lepers  and  live  among  wretched 
outcasts.  The  first  step  in  the  elevation  of  the 
masses  is  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and  if  in  every 
parish  and  district  those  who  had  a  desire  for  work 
of  humiliation  and  piety,  of  charity  and  of  public 
spirit,  would  form  themselves  into  a  volunteer  brigade 
of  scavengers,  they  would  soon  change  the  face  of 
England.  Then  they  might  address  themselves  to 
improving  the  condition  of  the  housing  of  the  people. 
If  clergj'men,  instead  of  appeahng  to  their  wealthy 
parishioners  for  organs,  altar-pieces,  additional  curates 
or  church  restorations,  would  raise  subscriptions  for 
clearing  away  blocks  of  insanitary  houses  or  putting  up 


model  lodging-houses,  he  thinks  a  great  deal  might  be 
done.  This  new  Order  might,  further,  extend  its 
operations  so  far  as  organised  open-air  concerts  in  the 
slums,  and  in  establishing  people's  palaces,  entertain- 
ments, and  dances  for  the  people. 

They  would  also  work  by  setting  a  good  example. 
If  a  clergj'man  asserts  that  he  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  having  his  church  made  decent,  why  can  he 
not  try  the  effect  of  taking  a  pail  and  brush  in  hand 
himself,  washing  the  sooty  walls  and  cleaning  the  en- 
crusted windows?  Music  should  be  supplied,  too, 
pictures,  flowers  for  \vin^ow-boxes,  and  a  people's 
theatre  should  be  established,  for  which  collections 
should  be  taken  in  our  churches  to  provide  the  weary 
and  depressed  with  gratuitous  recreation.  It  is  in 
the  streets  and  public  buildings,  in  picture  galleries, 
theatres,  concerts,  and  operas,  that  the  poor  must  re- 
ceive  their   education. 


Should  We  Adopt  the  Metric  System  ? 

Mr.  George  Moores,  who  is  described  as  an  "  In- 
dustrial Specialist,"  contributes  to  the  "  Empire  Re- 
view "  for  October  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system.  Mr.  Moores,  after  pointing  out  the 
irregular  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  British  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  reminds  us  that  since  August 
6,  1897,  it  has  been  lawful  to  weigh  and  measure  in 
England  by  the  metric  system — a  privilege  of  which 
probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  are  aware.  The  French 
National  Assembly  in  1793  made  the  use  of  metric 
weights  and  measures,  based  on  the  measure  of  a  forty- 
millionth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  passing 
through  Paris,  and  termed  a  metre,  the  only  legal 
system  in  France.  In  England,  in  1862,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  This 
Committee  recommended  that  the  system  be  made  legal. 
But  in  England  the  system  has  made  no  progress. 

« 

What  is  the  Metric  System? 
In  the  metric  system  the  five  principal  units — those 
of  length,   area,   volume,   capacity,  and   weight — are  as 
follows: 

"  Length:  The  unit  is  the  metre.      It  is  nearly  equal  to 

1  1-lOth  of  a  yard. 
'■  Area:    xhe  unit  is  the   square  metre.       It   is  nearly 

1  l-5th   of  a  square  yard. 
"  \  olume:   The  unit  is  the  cubic  metre.       It  is  nearly 

1  3-lOths  of  a  cubic  yard. 
'■  Capacity:  The  unit  is  1-lOth  of  a  metre,  and  is  called 

a  litre.    It  is  nearly  If  pints. 
'■  Weight:    The  unit  is  the  weight  of  water  contain-ed 

in  1-lOOOth  of  a  litre,  and  is  called  a  gram.     It  is 

nearly  15i  grains." 
The  whole  system  is  based  upon  a  single  measure- 
ment of  length,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  helping  us 
to  find  out  the  weight  of  known  volumes  of  different 
substances.  In  England  the  system  of  measurement  is 
not  only  arbitrary,  but  it  differs  in  various  districts. 
A  bushel  of  corn  in  Sunderland  equals  46  lb.,  in  Corn- 
wall it  equals  240  lb.  In  weighing  com  there  are  over 
200  different  weights  used. 

What  We  Lose  by  the  Present  System. 
Our  illogical  and  difiicult  Imperial  system  handicaps 
us  at  every  turn,  particularly  in  dealing  with  foreign 
merchants.  Mr.  Moores  quotes  the  following  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Imperial  and  of  the 
metric  system: 
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"  It  is  hopelessly  impossible  to  associate  with  the 
arbitrary,  perverse,  and  utterly  irrational  system  under 
which  we  have  all  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought 
up,  the  benefits  which  I  believe  attach  to  the  Metric 
System.       (The  Prime  Minister.) 

"  The  Metric  System  is  much  superior  to  the  English 
system  in  simplicity.  We  have  been  driven  to  it  for 
scientific  work.  For  commercial  work,  for  engineer- 
ing work,  and  for  all  work  connected  with  land  sur- 
veying the  metrical  system  is  infinitely  better.  The 
present  system  is  time-wasting  and  brain-destroying 
in   its  confusions.       (Lord   Kelvin.)" 

Many  British  Consuls  have  expressed  themselves  m 
the  same  way.  Some  firms  spend  hundreds  of  pounds 
a  year  in  the  necessary  transcription  of  English 
weights  and  measures  to  the  metrical  system,  and  vice 
versa.  England,  owing  to  her  bad  system,  is  con- 
tinually losing  orders.  The  prices  of  competing  firms, 
as  a  rule,  differ  very  little,  and  therefore  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  use 
or  non-use  of  the  metric  system,  may  decide  who  gets 
an  order.  Five  hundred  millions  of  persons  now  use 
the  metric  system;  and  we  shall  either  have  to  follow 
them  or  lose  our  trade.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Moores 
demands  an  Anglo-Saxon  Convention  on  the  subject, 
which  shall  arrange  that  tne  plan  should  be  universal 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 


How  to  Succeed  as  a  Shopkeeper. 

By  Mr.  "Whitcley. 

In  "  Harmsworth's  Magazine "  for  October,  Mr. 
William  Whiteley  gives  his  expert  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. Before  Mr.  Whiteley  came,  Westboume  Grove 
had  been  considered  a  bad  business  neighbourhood. 
It  was  against  all  advice  that  he  decided  to  begin 
business  in  it,  but  before  so  deciding  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  people  were  there  who  would  buy, 
if  it  were  worth  their  while,  and  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  slackness  of  trade — the  "  inflated  prices" 
charged  by  the  shops.  Mr.  Whiteley  determined  vo 
supply  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  avoid- 
ing middlemen  and  all  mere  extravagances.  When  he 
began  he  had  only  a  little  shop  with  two  girls  and 
an  errand-boy;  after  a  year  he  had  sixteen  girls  and 
two  boys,  and  now  his  business  has  extended  into 
seventy  different  departments,  with  some  6,000  as- 
sistants. 

This  success  he  attributes  to  having  acted  on  vari- 
ous admirable  maxims,  notably  that  fair  trading  is 
generally  successful  trading;  that  your  business  must 
be  your  hobby  (till  recently  he  never  spent  a  whole 
week  away  from  his  oflBce);  that  anything  like  deceit 
or  trickery  costs  dear  in  the  end;  that  a  customer 
should  never,  if  possible,  be  displeased,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  lose  a  trifle  in  humouring  a  crank  than 
let  him  depart  in  wrath;  that  business  and  extensions 
of  business  should  never  be  refused,  and  that  the 
point  always  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  lowest  price 
at   which   you   can   sell. 

Mr.  Whiteley's  principle  of  never  refusing  busi- 
ness has  once  or  twice  led  to  his  having  a  singular 
order  to  execute.  Some  young  men,  to  decide  a  bet, 
once  ordered  a  secondhand  coflan.  Mr.  Whiteley  was 
puzzled,  but  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
where a  coffin  made  for  an  eccentric,  who  had  kept  it 
in  his  room  till  he  married  a  wife  who  objected  to 
the  gruesome  object.  It  had  been  fitted  up  as  a 
cupboard,  and  finally  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Whiteley. 


Another  ingenious  person  once  ordered  a  pint  of 
live  fleas.  "  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  order?" 
said  Mr.  Whiteley's  assistants.  "  Execute  it,  of 
course,"  he  replied.  Urgent  messengers  were  sent  to 
the  Zoo,  to  a  wild-beast  dealer,  and  other  likely  places, 
begging  that  the  monkeys  and  certain  other  animals 
might  be  well  combed.  But  the  result  was  only  half 
a  pint  of  fleas.  Mr.  Whiteley  reflected  that  the  order 
was  for  live  fleas,  that  a  pint  jar  full  of  fleas  would 
result  in  the  insects  dying  from  want  of  air.  There- 
fore he  sent  the  half  pint  jar,  with  a  note  explain- 
ing that  here  were  as  many  living  fleas  as  could  be 
got  into  a  pint  jar  without  prejudice  to  their  health. 

These  and  similar  incidents  served  as  excellent  ad- 
vertisements and  recommendations. 


The  Havelock-Gordon  of  France. 

A  Modern  SoIdicr-Saint. 

A  salutary  corrective  to  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  the 
French  are  in  the  main  a  nation  of  scoffers  and  liber- 
tines is  supplied  by  E.  Perronet  Thompson  in  "  Gen- 
tleman's "  for  October.  The  resolute  refusal  of  Colonel 
de  Saint  Remy  last  August  to  carry  out  the  order  to 
close  a  nun's  school,  and  his  consequent  degradation 
and  imprisonment,  lead  the  writer  to  recall  a  nearly 
parallel  case  in  1880  under  the  anti-clerical  government 
of  Paul  Bert.  This  was  the  case  of  General  de  Sonis, 
whom  the  writer  describes  as  "  a  warrior-saint  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  to  whom  France  owes  "  a  restored 
Church,  a  restored  Army,"—"  the  Havelock,  the  Hedley 
Vicars,  the  General  Gordon  of  France." 

"  The  First  Revelation." 

Born  in  Guadeloupe  in  1825,  of  a  noble  family  im- 
poverished by  the  Revolution,  Gaston  de  Sonis  early 
woke  to  the  claims  of  the  religion  which  was  to  be  his 
life.  When  only  six  years  old,  as  he  lay  wrapped  in 
cloaks  in  a  pleasure-boat,  looking  up  at  the  splendour 
of  the  starry  sky,  he  was  overpowered  with  the  majesty 
of  Creation.  "  This,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  was  the 
first  revelation  of  God  to  my  soul."  When  the  family 
returned  to  France,  he  was  trained  in  a  college  of  the 
Marist  Fathers,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  he  w£is 
permitted  to  make  his  first  Communion.  In  later  life 
he  wrote:  "  I  regard  my  first  Communion  as  the  bless- 
ing of  my  life." 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  an  hotel  led  a 
fellow-guest,  a  Jesuit,  into  the  orphan's  room;  and, 
wrote  Sonis,  the  words  he  spoke. "  pierced  the  soul,  re- 
vived the  latent  spark  of  piety  in  my  heart,  braced  me 
for  future  duty.  When  he  left  us  I  was  converted;  my 
heart  was  given  to  heaven."  This  fact  made  the  young 
oflicer  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits  for  life. 

The  Romance  of  His  Marriage. 

Happening  to  see  a  lawyer's  daughter  on  a  balcony 
on  his  arrival  at  a  new  garrison  town,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight,  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  her  principles  were  as  exalted  as  his  own,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  her  hand.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  and  she  seventeen  when  they  married.  The 
union  was  "  one  of  life-long  attachment  and  mutual 
succour,"  and  at  first  "  the  ideal  of  love  in  a  cottage." 
"  We  were  as  happy  as  could  be  on  earth,"  confesses 
his  wife,  her  only  jealousy  being  the  hon  Dieu  Himself. 
She  bore  her  husband  twelve  children.  Unaware  of  the 
Church's  condemnation  of  secret  societies,  he  joined  the 
Freemasons,    but    his    first    Masonic    dinner,  with  its 
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speeches  insulting  to  religion,  undeceived  him;  and, 
flinging  down  his  napkin,  he  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
At  another  time  he  refused  to  take  part  in  table-turn- 
ing. "  Tiie  Church  has  not  forbidden  it,"  he  granted; 
but  he  rejoined,  "  the  Church  mistrusts  it." 

In  Face  of  Tyranny,  Carnage,  Cholera. 

In  the  plebiscite  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851,  he  was 
the  only  man  in  his  regiment  -who  dared  to  vote  "  No." 
Never  in  his  life,  though  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  Empire, 
did  he  cry  "  Vive  I'Empereur."  Thanks  to  his  devout 
influence,  nearly  all  his  hussars  wore  Madonna  medal.-^, 
and  refrained  from  swearing. 

At  Solferino  he  charged  the  terrible  Tyrolese  squares 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  most  of  whom  he  lost,  but  he 
escaped  without  a  scratch.  At  night  he  wrote,  "Never 
throughout  this  day  have  I  lost  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence." 

In  Algiers  he  tended  the  cholera  patients,  almost  as 
nurse  and  priest  in  one,  preparing  the  dying  for  death 
aTid  repeating  prayers  over  the  graves. 

A  Commandant  Incorruptible. 

Appointed  Commandant  of  a  circle  in  1860,  he  went 
nbout  his  duties  in  a  way  which  strikingly  recalls  Gor- 
d<'i.'s  later  methods  in  the  Soudan.  As  he  went  round 
the  oases, — 

"  With  strict  observance  of  precedence,  the  new  Com- 
mandant visited  in  regular  order  the  host,  the  priest  in 
residence,  and  the  chief  secular  authority,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  settling  down  to  functions  which,  all  agree, 
were  never  better  performed  than  by  one  who  spoke 
Arabic  like  a  native,  rode  like  a  native,  performed  his 
religious  duties  like  a  Moslem,  and  who — not  the  least 
important — took  about  with  him  a  creditable  wife, 
who  could  sit  down  in  the  chief's  harem  while  her 
husband  discoursed  without.  .  .  .  He  had  his  re- 
ward in  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  titles  of  the  '  Great  French  Marabout  '  and  Moula- 
ed-Din,  '  Master  in  piety.'  They  had  marvelled  to  see 
him  refuse  the  gifts  which  were  offered,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  every  new  governor;  and  their  admiration  was 
intensified  when,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Arab  .suitor 
drawing  aside  his  burnous  and  pointing  significantly 
to  a  bag  of  money  concealed  beneath  it,  Sonis  sprang 
from  his  seat  and  called  for  the  guard  to  arrest  the  in- 
solent one." 

A  native  ally  records  an  incident  of  his  victory  at 
Metlilli  in  1866: 

"  Mter  the  fight,  we  found  in  the  chief's  house  ten 
thousand  douros  (about  £3,000).  I  asked  the  Com- 
mandant what  he  meant  to  do  with  it.  'Why,  of  course,' 
he  said,  '  I  shall  pay  it  into  the  treasury.'  Said  I  to 
him,  '  But  the  treasury  is  rich,  and  you.  Commandant, 

are  poor,  and  with  your  family '      He  turned  on  me 

with  flashing  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  '  Never!  What  is 
all  that  to  me?  Can  I  carry  aught  but  a  shroud  into 
the  tomb?'  " 

"  God   Never   Surrenders." 

With  all  his  philanthropy  he  did  not  lose  his  shrewd- 
ness as  a  soldier.  In  the  beginning  of  1870,  Marshal 
MacMahon  first  broached  at  his  house,  in  a  company 
of  officers,  the  prospect  of  war  with  Prussia;  and  de 
Sonis  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  express  doubts 
of  its  success.  This  was  in  Algiers.  When  the  war 
came,  his  persistent  entreaties  to  be  called  to  France 
were  only  yielded  to  under  the  Gambetta  regime.  As 
he  bade  his  wife  and  children  farewell  at  Marseilles  he 
said,  "  God  may  preserve  my  life  if  He  will;  but  I  shall 


carry  Him  daily  in  my  breast,  and  you  know  that  God 
never  surrenders."  And  in  the  thick  of  the  campaign, 
when  the  church  was  his  barrack-room,  he  knelt  every 
morning  to  receive  Communion,  and  rose  to  tell  his 
men:  "  He  who  bears  Christ  in  his  heart  can  never 
vield." 


Caran  d^Ache  and  His  Work. 

In  "  Harmsworth's  Magazine  "  for  October,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Raphael,  vrriting  on  "  Stories  without  Words,"  describes 
a  visit  to  Caran  d'Ache  (Russian  for  "pencil"),  per- 
haps the  most  widely-known  French  caricaturist  of  the 
day,  whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  "Figaro." 
The  article  is  full}'  illustrated  with  most  amusing  re- 
productions of  Caran  d' Ache's  work,  both  cartoons 
and  "  Stories  without  Words  " — the  story  of  the  lazy 
artist,  and  how  he  soothed  his  irate  landlord;  the 
story  of  the  wily  serpent's  practical  joke  upon  the  inno- 
cent Englishman  (Caran  d'Ache  would  be  lost  without 
the  Englishman),  and  the  story  of  the  fare  who  was  in 
a  hurry  and  the  Parisian  cabby  who  was  not,  and 
others. 


John  Bull's  Submarine  Nightmare. 


Caran  d'Ache's  real  name  is  Emmanuel  Poiree,  and 
though  he  is  called  the  Sir  John  Tenniel  of  Paris,  he 
personally  is  little  known  to  the  Parisians.  You  may 
call  on  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  never 
find  him  at  home.  Even  if  you  succeed  in  getting  an 
appointment  you  may  ring  and  ring  before  getting  ad- 
mittance to  his  erratic  household,  and  then,  perhaps, 
be  received  by  its  master  masquerading  as  a  footman 
with  broom  and  white  apron.  Caran  d'Ache  is  half 
Polish  and  half  French,  and  comes  of  a  line  of  dis- 
tinguished soldiers.  His  serious  sketches — for  he  does 
draw  some — are  exquisitely  accurate  studies  of  Rus- 
sian and  French  military  life.  But  he  never  uses  a 
model: 

"  I  £im  absolutely  incapable  of  drawing  direct  from 
Nature.  .  .  .  After  I  have  seen  my  model  for  an  in- 
stant I  never  forget  a  single  detail  in  the  dress  or  of  the 
features,  even  though  I  do  not  draw  them  till  ten  year» 
later." 

Caran  d'Ache  will  not  talk  politics,  but  he  is  more 
than  suspected  of  being  a  strong  French^  Jingo,  and 
very  anti -English.  He  draws  a  thin-legged  English- 
man in  an  impossible  tourist  suit,  and  big-footed,  big- 
toothed  Englishwomen.  The  German  Emperor  is  to 
him  somewhat  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  Mr.  Grould. 

His  drawings  fetch  from  £12  to  £20  each;  he  is  very 
rich,  and  lives  very  luxuriously. 
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Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

England's  Greatest  Stirgeon. 

In  the  "  Woman  at  Home  "  Sarah  A.  Tooley  writes 
on    the   King's   Physicians.       The    part    of   her    article 
which  will  naturally  attract  the  most  attention  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  career  and  life  of  the  man  who 
saved  the  King's  life  so  recently.      The  writer  praises 
the  great  surgeon,   and,   indeed,   it  would  be  hard  for 
those  who  know  him  to  write  of  him  without  launch- 
ing into  praise.       Sir  Frederick  Treves  is   one  of  the 
youngest   great   surgeons,    and    he   is    one    of    the    best 
beloved  by  his  colleagues,  his  students,  and  his  patients: 
^"He  lives  a  simple  life  of  hard  work,  rising  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  usually  retiring  about  ten. 
His   recreations    are    principally    of   the    aquatic    kind. 
He  is  an  expert  swimmer,  can  manage  almost  any  kind 
of  water  craft,  and  holds  a  pilot's  certificate.      He  is 
an   enthusiast   for   boat-sailing  and   sea-fishing,   and   is 
never  happier  and  more  at  home  than  on  a  yacht.      The 
King  had  in  him  an  ideal  medical  attendant  who  could 
enter  fully  into  His  Majesty's  anxiety  to  escape  from 
]Juckingham  Palace  to   the  sea  breezes  of  the   Solent. 
Yachting    is    Sir    Frederick's    own    remedy    for    jaded 
nerves.      Philanthropies   connected    with    the    deep-sea 
fishermen  find  a  very  warm  advocate  in  Sir  Frederick, 
as   also   the   Children's   Country   Holiday   scheme,   and 
he   has   advanced   both   causes   by   public   speeches   on 
various   occasions.       For   close   upon   thirty   years   has 
Sir  Frederick  been  familiar  with  the  iife  of  East  Lon- 
don, and  few  know  better  than  he  the  sombre  shadows 
of  pain  and  unstress  which  darken    its  people.      Hospital 
wards  are  full  of  the  tragedies  of  human  life,  and  no 
one  has  a  more  compassionate  heart  for  the  suffering 
poor   than    the   great   surgeon   who   has   ministered   to 
them. 

"He  was  born  at  Dorchester  in  1853,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood.  He  received 
bis  education  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  hav- 
ing decided  to  become  a  doctor,  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  London  Hospital.  He  was  a  young  man  of  life  and 
energy,  fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  of 
boating  and  sailing.  Although  brilliantly  clever,  there 
18  a  rumour  that  young  Treves  was  fonder  of  pleasure 
than  work  in  his  early  student  days.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  take  things  more  seriously,  and  gave 
undoubted  evidence  of  future  greatness.  At  twenty- 
eight  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  posts  which  he  held  for  six  years  with  marked 
success.  In  1891-6  he  was  Examiner  in  Surgery  to  the 
University   of  Cambridge." 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  specialised  to  a  great  extent 
upon  operations  affecting  tne  intestines.  In  England, 
at  least,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  operation 
of  removing  the  appendicitis.  That  was  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  since  then  he  has  operated  on  over  one  thou- 
sand cases  with  the  most  wonderful  success,  there  hav- 
ing only  been  two  deaths  among  his  patients. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  Sir 
Frederick  volunteered  for  service,  and  was  appointed 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  field  forces  in  Natal,  leav- 
ing his  beloved  work  at  the  London  Hospital  and 
hiB  consulting  practice  in  Wimpole  Street  to  minister 
to  Tommy  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  with  the  main 
column  from  Colenso  to  Ladysmith,  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  splendid  surgery,  and  also  found  time  to 
set  down  some  observations  of  the  scenes  around  him 
in  his  •  Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital.'  which,  for  delicate 
Humour  and  pathos,  descriptive  power,  and  for  tender 
sympathy  with  the  wounded  soldier,  has  no  equal  in  the 
literature  which  the  war  called  forth. 


"  Sir  Frederick  Treves  is  probably  the  most  popular 
surgeon  of  the  day,  and  belongs  to  the  generation  of 
practitioners  who  are  carrying  to  such  wonderful  per- 
fection the  advanced  surgery  of  the  internal  abdominal 
organs  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  Lord  Lis- 
ter's antiseptic  treatment.  He,  like  the  veteran  sur- 
geon, has  worked  with  persistent  enthusiasm  to  gain 
extended  knowledge  in  his  art,  and  stands  unrivalled 
m  the  class  of  surgery  which  the  King's  case  required. 
The  one  ambition  of  every  budding  young  surgeon  is 
to  see  ireves  operate,  and  the  corridors  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  are  thronged  with  eager  faces  at  every 
such  opportunity.  .  .  .  xxe  has  had  enough  hero- 
worship  and  .success  to  spoil  him,  but  knows  too  much 
of  the  possibilities  of  increased  knowledge  to  be  unduly 
affected  by  adulation  on  account  of  present  achieve- 
ments." 


The  Dangers  of  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  vrriting  on  this  subject  in  th;^ 
"  Pall  Mall  Magazine,"  tells  us  that  the  Alpine  death 
roll  is  not  so  serious  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The 
causes  of  accidents  are  far  more  often  rashness,  such 
as  trusting  to  luck  tnat  a  possible  avalanche  will  not 
overwhelm  you,  and  it  does;  snowstorms;  and  even 
lightning: 

"  The  stock  generalisations  about  guideless  climbing 
are  quite  beside  the  mark,  and  this  practice  is  now  con- 
fined, in  Switzerland,  to  a  small  number  of  men  who 
are  for  the  most  part  better  than  any  guides.  The 
best  guides  themselves  are  no  more  infallible  than  any 
other  skilled  mountaineer,  while  the  worst  are  very 
much  more  dangerous   than  none  at  all." 

The  three  most  serious  catastrophes  this  year  are  all 
due  to  the  weather— a  snowstorm,  an  avalanche  and 
lightning.  The  parties  had  plenty  of  guides.  Mr.  Spen- 
der gives  a  number  of  very  interesting  detailed  accounts 
of  Alpine  accidents,  from  which  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  a  little  more  care,  a  little  more  prudence,  would 
have  avoided  all,  or  nearly  all.  A  Swiss  doctor  at 
Berne  has  made  a  full  hst  of  all  Alpine  accidents  from 
1890-1901: 

"  In  all,  the  deaths  numbered  305,  of  whom  218  were 
tourists,  73  guides,  and  14  porters.  Taking  these  figures 
of  nationalities,  we  get  the  following  result: — 

German  and  Austrian 190 

Swiss 4g 

Italian 23 

English  and  American 18 

French     15 

Other  nationalities    U 

Total 305 

Considering  that  about  100,000  people  go  to  the  Alps 
every  year,  and  some  10,000  of  these  either  climb  moun 
tains  or  cross  passes,  the  number  of  killed  is  very  small. 
The  Austrian  Alps  have  about  half  the  accidents,  they 
being  the  most  crowded,  and  with  the  poorest  class  of 
tourists. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  young  Austrian  climbers  places 
the  performances  of  cautious  Englishmen  in  the  shade. 
A  Tyrolese  guide  told  Mr.  Spender  once  that  they  had 
only  one  fault— they  thought  they  had  two  necks,  "  But 
they  fall  like  ripe  apples." 


In  "Longman's  Magazine  "  for  October.  Mr.  Hudson 
continues  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  chats  with  the 
old  "  Shepherd  of  the  Downs."  Another  paper  is  on 
the  behaviour  of  animals  in  unfamiliar  circumstances. 
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Reciprocity  with  Cuba: 

The  True  InwaMlnees  of  the  Difficulty. 

It  is  an  instructive  paper  on  Cuban  Reciprocity  which 
Mr.  W.  A.  White  contributes  to  "  McClure's "  for 
September.  It  sheds  also  much  light  on  other  mat- 
ters, notably  President  Roosevelt's  character  and 
policy: 

"  That  McKinley  proimised  to  use  his  influence  to 
get  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  sugar 
duties  for  the  Cubans  is  not  a  matter  of  honest  dis- 
pute." 

President  Roosevelt  endeavours  to  redeem  McKin- 
ley's  pledge  by  using  Ms  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  President's  Patronage  Policy. 
But  there  are  wheels  within  wheels  at  Washington. 
President  Roosevelt's  resolute  setting  of  ethical  above 
political  considerations  in  the  bestowal  of  patronage  is 
declared  by  Mr.  White  to  be  the  cause  of  his  tem- 
porary defeat  in  tne  Senate  over  the  Cuban  question. 
His  enemies  looked  round  for  the  President's  soft  spot. 
They  wanted  to  throw  him.  They  were  only  sure  that 
he  would  show  fight  on  a  moral  issue.  The  Cuban 
question  offered  such  an  issue.  So  tney  fought  him 
on  that  point  in  the  Senate,  and  for  the  time  defeated 
him.  They  hoped  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  But,  Mr.  White  argues,  they  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  a  case  of  like  President,  like  people.  The 
Americans  are  stirred  by  a  clear  moral  issue.  And 
consequently — 

"  The  losing  fight  for  Cuban  reciprocity  strengthened 
President  Roosevelt  with  the  people  of  America  as 
nothing  has  done  since  he  pledged  himself  to  follow 
McEanley's  policy  at  the  Milburn  House  at  Buffalo. 
.  .  .  No  American  President  has  more  thoroughly 
and  completely  spanked  a  cabal  of  Congress  by  the 
shingle  of  popular  scorn  than  President  Roosevelt 
spanked  the  beet-sugar  insurgents.  Cuban  reciprocity 
— tke  Roosevelt  kind,  not  the  insurgent  rebate  kind — is 
as  cei-tain  to  be  an  American  law  as  Congress  is  to 
meet  next  December.  And  the  fight  for  decency  in 
American  politics — the  fight  for  clean  men  In  Federal 
office — is  also  won.  Right  never  triumphs  in  one 
cause  that  xi,  does  not  help  decency  m  many  other 
causes." 

Xue  Real  Origin  of  the  Cuban  Rebellion. 
Mr.  White  goes  on  to  indicate  the  serious  results 
which  would  follow  from  the  refusal  of  reciprocity. 
He  traces  the  origin  of  Cuban  woes,  not  to  Spanish 
tyranny,  but  to  the  exclusive  tariff  of  the  United 
States!  Uncle  Sam,  it  seems,  was  the  arch-oppressor 
of  the  Cuban  people: 

"  The  actual  oppression  of  Spain  was  a  small  mat- 
ter compared  with  the  economic  troubles  that  caae 
whe»  Cuban  sugar  was  shut  out  of  the  American  market 
by  .o-mericaH  laws.  America  was  as  much  responsible 
for  the  Cuban  rebellion  as  Spain  was.  Indeed,  when 
the  '  Maine  '  blew  up,  Spain  was  trying  to  settle  the 
Cuban  rebellion  in  the  only  way  it  might  have  been 
settled.  A  Spanish  agent  was  trying  to  negotiate 
a  reciprocity  treaty  which  would  restore  Cuban  sugar 
to  the  American  market.  If  the  '  Maine '  had  not 
blown  up  in  Havana  harbour,  McKinley  would  have 
settled  the  Cuban  rebellion  without  intervention,  and 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  American  blood,  by  securing 
a  reciprocity  law,  for  Cuba's  woes  had  their  rise 
more  in  economic  causes  than  in  social  and  political 
ones." 

What  a  Prohibitive  Tariff  Will   End   In. 
Mr.    White    argues    that    this    history    is    repeating 
itself.      The  hope  of  American  reciprocity  made  Cuba 


flourish;  but  when  the  treaty  failed  to  pass,  depression 
at  once  set  in.  Cuban  sugar,  which  cost  two  dollarB 
to  produce,  being  now  shut  out  of  the  American  market, 
is  selling  on  Havana  wharves  at  $1.68. 

"  The  next  step  will  be  rebelUon,  and  some  American 
general  who  will  intervene  in  the  rebellion  to  protect 
American  property  in  the  island  will  be  known  in  Cuban 
history  as  the  American  Weyler.  This  will  be  a 
pleasant  ending  of  all  the  fine  promises  we  Americans 
made  to  humanity  when  we  drove  Spain  from  the 
island  to  protect  '  Poor  Cuba.'  Yet  Cuban  revolution, 
American  intervention,  American  conquest,  and  forcible 
American  annexation  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States.  Every 
vote  which  prevents  the  establishment  of  Cuban  re- 
ciprocity in  the  next  Congress  is  certain  to  cost  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  American  soldiers  of  the  conquest." 


Artificial  Beauty* 

What  can  be  Done  to  Mend  our  Looks. 

"  Martyrs  of  Fashion  "  is  the  appropriate  title  of  an 
article  in  the  October  "  Strand,"  which  gives  some 
account  of  what  torture  is  daily  endured  in  order  to 
improve  the  looks  of  women.  "  The  martyr's  crown" 
belongs  to  the  celebrated  actress  who,  when  thirty  win- 
ters besieged  her  brow,  had  the  skin  of  her  face  chemi- 
cally burned  and  pulled  away  bit  by  bit,  which  meant 
seven  weeks  of  ceaseless  suffering.  After  two  months' 
more  suffering  she  had  a  new  skin — rosy,  thin,  and 
tender  as  a  new-born  child's.  This  did  not  con- 
sort well  with  the  cnaracteristics  of  maturity;  indeed, 
the  result  was  ludicrous.  So  the  actress  shut  herself 
up  another  month,  to  allow  the  skin  to  age  a  little, 
and  came  forth  resplendent  and  rejuvenated. 

Beauty  prescriptions  are  infinite  in  number,  and  .it 
times  disgusting  in  character.  Nero's  wife  bathed 
twice  a  day  in  asses'  milk;  others  have  bathed  in  olive 
oil,  in  crushed  strawberries  and  raspberries,  in  wine, 
even  in  fresh  blood.  Infinite,  too,  are  the  varieties 
of  masks  worn  all  night  t»  improve  the  complexion, 
down  to  the  raw  beefsteaks  with  which  the  1902  belle 
has  sometimes  bandaged  her  face. 

Electricity  is  called  into  aid  to  get  rid  of  a  wrinkle, 
which  sometimes  takes  three  months;  the  always  pain- 
ful and  often  dangerous  depilatory  operation  is  an 
everyday  occurrence.  From  Josephine  Beauharnais' 
face  sixty  freckles  were  removed  with  the  aid  tf  the 
knife.  Blotches  and. warts  are  also  got  rid  of,  and 
the  patients  do  not  shrink,  in  the  last  resort,  from 
the  red-hot  iron. 

Certain  poisonous  substances  are  absorbed  into  the 
eye,  and  a  dilation  of  the  pupil  is  •btained,  giving  the 
effect  of  luminousness  aad  expression: 

"  The  face  is  now  to  become  a  veritable  palette,  on 
which  are  all  the  tones  of  white,  of  blue,  and  of  red, 
to  simulate  a  young  and  brilliant  complexion.  .  .  . 
Our  '  elegants '  exhaust  every  year  a  quarry  of  fine 
marble  for  the  making-up  of  their  faces." 

A  coat  of  enamel,  however,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  paint;  you  cannot  rub  it  off  with  an  indiscreetly 
used  handkerchief;  you  do  not  need  long  to  put  it  on, 
and  if  your  face  has  no  more  expression  than  a  Jap- 
anese doll's,  that  is  a  detail. 

Of  course  hair  must  be  dyed,  and  wigs  worn  by  the 
thin-haired.  France  makes  30,090,000  wigs  per  annum. 
"  The  outlay  on  certain  elegant  heads  of  hair  would 
serve  to  maintain  fifteen  persons — bald  or  not."  The 
lips  must  be  reddened,  the  tongue  scraped  and  rubbed 
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with  soft  velvet,  and  some  American  ladies,  we  are 
told,  have  cavities  cut  or  filed  in  their  teeth,  and 
filled  with  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  Unsatisfac- 
tory ears  must  be  moulded  into  a  better  shape;  ugly 
Boses  must  be  treated  with  injections  of  vaseline  till 
they  are  pretty.  Electric  corsets  diminish  the  size  of 
tke  etout,  and  Swedish  gymnastics  lengthen  legs. 


A  Minister's  Experimait. 

The  minister  was  the  Rev.  G.  L.  McNutt,  of  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  m  Indianapolis,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  to  leave  his  church,  disguise  himself  as  a 
rough  workman  doing  unskilled  labour,  and  go  for 
four  years  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of  labourers,  to 
learn  their  mind,  how  they  could  be  best  reached, 
wliat  were  their  greatest  needs.  The  idea  came 
to  him  when  returning  from  his  church  one  night. 
He  saw  the  crowds  of  loafers  and  idlers,  he  remembered 
the  empty  pews  at  church.  If*  his  people  would 
not  come  to  him,  he  would  go  to  them.  The  story 
of  his  experience  is  told  briefly  in  the  October  number 
of  the  "  Quiver." 

Of  course,  his  wife  and  family  had  to  go  too,  and 
to  suuer  privation  at  times,  besides.  Rents  were  so 
high  that  he  and  his  son  built  a  two-roomed  house 
for  the  family  in  their  spare  time.  The  minister 
sometimes  worked  in  a  glass  factory,  sometimes  on 
street  contracts,  sometimes  in  the  harvest  Held,  or  he 
trundleu  trucks,  or  did  any  casual  or  unskilled  work. 
He  learnt  to  assume  a  rough  appearance,  and  to  talk 
like  a  labourer  of  the  lowest  type.  He  worked  in  a 
number  of  different  cities,  sometimes  entirely  among 
foreigners.  Among  the  discoveries  that  he  made  was 
that  the  much-abused  saloon  gave  him  better  and 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  food  than  the  temperance 
lunch-rooms.  On  Sunday,  dressed  in  workman's 
clothes,  li€  went  to  church.  Sometimes  he  was  told 
there  were  no  free  seats  and  turned  away;  once  (in  an 
Episcopal  church)  he  shared  a  gentleman's  pew,  re- 
ceiving every   courtesy. 

And  now,  with  the  four  years'  experience  thus 
gained,  Mr.  McNutt  intends  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  working-man,  and 
helping  on  social  questions  generally.  Already  he 
hae  quite  a  reputation  in  America. 


Some  Dream  Experiments. 

It  ifl  not  often  that  the  curious  subject  of  dreams  is 
touched,  but  Mr.  Reginald  Maingay,  in  the  "  Royal 
Magazine "  for  October,  throws  some  curious  light  on 
it.  The  mind  of  a  sleeping  person  never  being  uncon- 
scious, but  the  thoughts  and  sensations  merely  being 
under  no  control,  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a 
perfectly  dreamless  sleep.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
only  those  dreams  occurring  just  before  waking  are  re- 
membered. 

Experiments  were  tried  by  the  writer.  Whenever  he 
talked  in  his  sleep  he  was  awakened,  and  in  each  case 
it  was  clear  he  had  been  dreaming  vividly.  Again,  he 
was  awakened  when  apparently  sleeping  peacefully,  thus 
tending  to  prove  the  theory  that  from  the  moment  we 
lose  consciousness  to  that  when  we  regain  it  our  sleep 
is  almost  if  not  quite  a  continuous  dream.  Once  when 
wakened  by  a  spray  of  heliotrope  being  held  to  his  nose, 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  a  beautiful  old  garden,  which 
he  had  often  visited  as  a  child,  and  one  corner  of  which 
was  given  up  to  heliotrope.    Mr.  Maingay  gives  several 


curious  instances  of  vivid  dreams  rek.ted  to  him,  and 
invites  his  readers  themselves  to  try  experiments  in 
dreams  and  send  the  results  to  him. 

Doctors  often  think  that  if  an  unusual  dream  recurs 
night  after  night  it  is  a  sign  that  the  health  ia  affected. 
In  reading  this  article  one  cannot  but  wish  one  knew 
sometimes  what  the  dreamers  had  taken  for  supper 
that  night. 


Morocco  and  Its  Sultan. 

Captain  P.  H.  Fawcett,  writing  of  Morocco  in  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Magazine,"  calls  it  the  country  of  the  future 
as  a  touring  ground.  "  So  far  as  the  tourist  is  allowed 
to  penetrate,"  Morocco  is  quite  safe.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  safety  a  traveller  must  wear  a  disguise  and  court 
discomfort.  Even  the  Sultan  himself  can  only  go  about 
much  of  his  dominion  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Morocco  possesses  great  in- 
terest and  fascination,  and  still  easier  after  reading 
Captain  Fawcett's  entertaining  pages.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  men  to 
go  there,  and  in  some  parts  impossible.  In  Marrakush 
the  half  dozen  resident  English  ladies  must  wear  a 
sulham  and  yasmak  in  public  to  avoid  insult.  The 
Sultan  "  is  a  most  progressive  monarch.  He  is  a  good 
billiard  player  and  photographer,  and  is  a  perfect  genius 
on  a  bicycle.  Polo  or  pig-sticking  on  a  bicycle  are 
favourite  amui^ements.  He  has  also  several  motor  cars 
and  a  cinematograph." 

Why  Morocco  is  now  specially  interesting  is  because 
at  least  five  nations  covet  its  grain-producing  lands  and 
their  mineral  wealth,  and  the  day  is  nearing  fast  when 
its  independence  and  semi-barbarous  state  must  ceaae. 
England  has  at  present  two-thirds  of  its  trade;  Ger- 
many most  of  the  other  third.  English  influence  at 
Court  is  paramount,  but  France  has  taken  most  active 
steps  to  acquire  the  country.  At  present  intrigues  at 
Court  paralyse  the  much-needed  reforms,  aad  there  is 
no  permanence  for  anything. 


The  Iron  District  of  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  describes  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Magazine "  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
which  have  mainly  supplied  the  iron  that  ha«  made 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  other  stiU  greater 
giants.  But  the  mining  here  differs  from  mining  else- 
where. It  is  shovelling  rather  than  mining;  above, 
rather  than  below  ground,  the  iron  being  got  out  of 
huge  open  pits  and  chasms  in  the  earth.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  firedamp,  nor  flooding  with  underground 
streams,  though  there  is  flooding  from  the  hiUs  in  the 
rainy  season.  This,  however,  only  involves  expense, 
not  loss  of  life.  Drills  bore  down  100  feet,  and  bring 
up  a  solid  core  of  iron.  Great  machines,  like  steel 
jaws,  bite  out  huge  mouthfuls  of  the  iron  earth — red, 
purple,  or  black.  No  one  knows  how  much  more  there 
is  to  come;  but  already  there  have  come  in  lees  than 
eight  years  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Everywhere, 
says  Mr.  Harwood,  is  "  the  red  of  iron."  The  towns 
have  literally  been  "  painted  red."  They  are  hardly 
attractive,  these  towns,  with  a  public-house  for  about 
every  dozen  people,  and  a  gambling  annexe.  The  popu- 
lation is  largely  foreign.  Boats  carry  the  ore  down 
the  great  lakes,  through  Lake  Superior  to  the  Saiilt 
Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  has  now  a  tonnage  many  mil- 
lions larger  than  the  Suez.  Last  year  the  traffic  of  this 
canal  was  the  largest  ever  known — 28,400,000  tons  odd, 
worth  nearly   £60,000,000. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

The  chief  distinctions  of  the  October  number  are  the 
series  of  articles  on  the  Education  Bill  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Low's  Conservative  programme,  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. 

Old   Age  Homes  Abroad. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
an  expert  on  State  provision  for  the  aged,  sums  up  the 
lesult  of  her  investigation  by  saying  that  were  she  a 
worn-out  worker  she  would  like  to  change  her  nation- 
alitj'  and  become  a  Dane,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Russian; 
for  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  these  three  best  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  the  old  and  destitute.  Their 
homes  are  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  resorts.  In 
Denmark,  by  a  law  of  1891,  any  man  or  woman  over 
sixty  years  of  age  who  can  show  a  decent  record  is 
housed,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  as 
an  honoured  veteran  of  industry.  The  old  folks  are 
content  and  thankful.  The  cost  per  head  in  Danish 
homes  averages  one  shilling  a  day.  "  In  the  most 
comfortless  of  all  the  London  workhouses  it  is  Is.  lid."' 
The  cost  is  about  the  same  in  Russia.  It  costs  more  in 
England  to  make  old  people  miserable  than  they  spend 
in  making  their  old  people  happy.  The  picture  is  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  Miss  Sellers'  last  month's  sketch 
of  a  London  workhouse. 

Wanted:    One  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Hodges,  of  Melbourne,  pleads  for  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Final  Appeal.  At  present  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  seat  for  final  appeal  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Vtiyj  Council  for 
British  dominions  over-sea.  The  writer  would  make 
one  of  these — or,  preferably,  a  new  Court — the  finally 
decisive  tribunal.  He  makes  the  shrewd  remark  that 
not  only  would  this  Supreme  Court  add  to  the  weight 
and  splendour  of  London,  but  it  would  enlist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  unity  of  Empire  the  legal  pro- 
fession, whose  members  would  everyTvhere  aspire  after 
a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  summit  of  their 
ambition. 

The  Professional  Criminal. 

Fortified  by  the  recent  recommendations  of  Judges 
and  Commissioners,  Sir  Robert  Anderson  reiterates  his 
plea  for  exceptional  treatment  of  the  small  group  of 
habitual  malefactors.  He  would  authorise  the  indict- 
ment of  a  prisoner,  after  repeated  conviction,  as  a  pro- 
fessional criminal.  If  proved  a  professional  criminal, 
he  would  on  a  subsequent  conviction  for  crime,  and 
after  serving  out  that  sentence,  be  further  detained  in 
custody  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  certainty 
of  such  a  fate  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in- 
duce the  professional  criminals  to  turn  their  talents 
into  some  new  and  less  dangerous  calling. 

A  Parallel  for  Our  War  Office. 
It  is  a  most  instructive  parallel  which  0.  Eltzbacher 
draws  between  the  French  War  Office  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Franco-German  war  and  our  own  War  Office 
in  the  South  African  war.  There  was  the  same  stupid 
boastfulness,  the  same  unpreparedness,  the  same  rotten 
class-system,  though,  mercifully,  not  the  same  crushing 
overthrow.  The  moral  of  reform  is  obvious,  "  lest  a 
worse    thing    befall    us!" 


The  National  Review. 

The  "National  Review"  for  October  is  a  good  num- 
ber. We  have  noticed  among  the  Leading  Articles  Dr. 
Kramarz's  important  article  on  "  Europe  and  the 
Bohemian  Question."  The  anti-German  campaign 
of  the  "  National  "  is  represented  not  only  by 
Dr.  Kramarz's  papei-,  but  also  by  a  contribution 
from  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on  ''  The  Origin  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War."  The  gist  of  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett's  paper  is,  that  owing  to  the  intrigue 
between  France  and  Austria  for  united  action  against 
Prussia,  Bismarck  ?ould  not  be  blamed  for  forcing  on 
war  before  the  enemies  of  his  country  had  completed 
preparations.  But  Prussia  had  been  determined  to 
fight  France  for  the  supremacy  of  Europe  as  she  has 
fought  Austria  for  the  supremacy  of  Germany: 

"  Bismarck  brought  on  the  war  at  the  right  moment 
for  his  country.  Prussianised  Germany  is  now  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  which  Cavour 
foresaw.  Should  it  come  about  it  will  be  a  war  for 
supremacy  on  the  ocean.  She  is  adding  to  her  fleet  a 
class  of  ship  specially  suited  for  an  attack  on  England. 
The  same  methods  exactly  are  employed  by  her  against 
the  British  Empire  which  she  formerly  used  against 
France.  The  German  mind  is  being  trained  to  receive 
with  enthusiasm  the  announcement  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land when  the  time  comes.  Videant  consulea.  Though 
the  sands  are  running  low  in  the  hour-glass  I  believe 
that  with  courage  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen  the  conflict  may  still  be  avoided." 

The  Motor-car  Problem. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Serious  Problem  of  the  Motor-Car."' 
Mr.  Harmsworth  says  that  some  means  of  identifi- 
cation of  each  car  should  be  provided,  but  that  no 
identification  system  can  be  adopted  without  proper 
safeguards  against  the  mendacity  and  prejudice  im- 
ported into  nearly  every  motor-car  case.  The  regu- 
lations in  the  law  of  1896  relating  to  tyres  practically 
prevent  the  use  of  safety  tyres  which  are  popular  in 
Paris  and  do  away  with  side-slip.  Our  roads  require 
reconstruction.  Dangerous  corners  must  be  widened, 
and  hedges  at  corners  must  be  cut  down.  Some  roads, 
as  in  France,  should  be  reserved  either  for  horse-car- 
riages or  for  automobiles  exclusively.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  anticipates  that  soon  there  will  radiate  from 
London  a  great  system  of  motor  ways  for  the  support 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  reintroduce  the  toll 
system.  These  roads  should  be  constructed  of  some 
material  free  from  dust.  On  the  question  of  the  com- 
petency of  drivers — which  Mr.  Harmsworth  regards  as 
the  gravest  question  of  all — he  says  that  the  public  wii! 
soon  demand  not  only  identification,  but  heavy  penal- 
ties and  damages  in  case  of  accidents,  the  license  of 
drivers  to  be  withdra^vn  in  case  of  misconduct.  Mr. 
Harmsworth  commends  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  requiring  registration,  a 
license  fee  of  five  shillings,  and  giving  motorists  in  re- 
turn the  right  to  unlimited  speed  on  the  high  road. 
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Other  Articles. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  contributions  is  the 
chapter  of  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  "Recollections,"  which 
deal  with  his  life  in  Russia  in  1870-71.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Fisher  reviews  Mr.  O'Donnell's  book,  "  The  Ruin  of 
Education  in  Ireland."  There  is  an  article  on  St. 
Helena,  ^vritten  in  the  island  by  a  Boer  prisoner  as  a 
Tjrize  essay  in  the  school  which  was  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporaiy  Review "  for  October  contains 
no  article  of  especial  interest.  We  notice  among  the 
Education  articles  Mr.  Birrell's  "  Politics  and  Educa- 
tion." "  An  English  General  Officer  "  discusses  Gene- 
ral de  Negrier's  paper  on  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War, 
which  was  published  first  in  "  La  Revue "  and  after- 
wards in  the  "  Contemporary."  On  the  whole  he 
agrees  with  General  Negri  er. 

Hypnotism. 

F.  W.  Edridge-Green  and  E.  G.  P.  Bousfield  write  on 
"  The  Abuse  and  Control  of  Hypnotism."  They  de- 
mand that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  should  be  re- 
stricted, like  that  of  vivisection,  to  qualified  persons,  in 
whose  hands  it  may  be  used  for  the  good  of  humanity 
and  not  for  mischievous  objects.  At  all  events,  per- 
sons who  desire  to  practise  hypnotism  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license.  The  writers  discuss  the 
assertions  made  by  the  present  advertisers  of  hypnotic 
cures,  and  state  certain  guiding  facts.  Hypnotism, 
they  declare,  is  bound  in  time  to  prove  more  or  less 
deleterious.  It  is  possible  to  hypnotise  a  person  gradu- 
ally without  his  realising  the  fact.  It  is  not  true  to 
say  that  anyone  who  is  hypnotised  has  done  more  him- 
self to  induce  the  condition  than  the  operator  has 
done. 

Labour  Organisations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  deals  with  this  subject.  The 
estimated  membership  of  American  labour  organisa- 
tions on  July  1,  1902,  was  1,400,000,  or  about  400,000 
less  than  in  England  for  a  population  double  the 
number.  Only  8  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  are  members  of  labour  unions.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labour  has  at  present  8.50.000 
members,  and  the  Knights  of  Labour  nearly  200,000. 
In  the  twenty  years  ending  December,  1900,  63  per 
per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes  which  took  place  were 
ordered  by  labour  organisations,  and  of  these  52.86  per 
cent,  succeeded.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  some  Ameri- 
can legal  decisions  declare  that  picketing  is  itself  a 
menace  and  therefore  illegal.  But  there  has  been  no 
decision  so  far-reaching  as  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way case. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Konstam  writes  a  paper  on  "  Indian  Caste 
and  English  Law."  Mr.  E.  R.  Newbigin  has  a  some- 
what abstract  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Government 
by  Democracy,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  true  point 
of  view  from  which  to  regard  Democratic  Government 
is  that  it  represents  the  reciprocal  play  of  expert  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  There  is  a  charming  article 
by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  describing  a  visit  made  by 
him  to  an  island  off  the  Oregon  coast. 


The  "  Badminton  Magazine  "  for  October  is  notice- 
able for  its  pretty  illustrations.  There  are  papers  on 
sport    in   Northern    Nigeria    and    in    Canadian    salmon 


streams. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  October  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  concludes  his  series  of  nineteen  essays  on 
"  Science  and  Religion  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  The  a-ist  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  contra- 
dictions in  every  department  of  life,  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  belief  in  the  religious 
doctrine  of  things,  althoucli  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  thinsis.  We  notice  elsewhere 
the  article  on  Siam  and  the  Powers,  and  Max  Nordau's 
Conditions  of  Success. 

The  Anti-Clerical  Regime  in  France. 
Mr.  Richard  Davey,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Few 
More  French  Facts,"  writes  a  very  powerful  article, 
full  of  quotations  and  facts,  protesting  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  present  French  Ministry  in  enforcing  the 
law  against  the  schools  kept  by  the  unauthorised  re- 
ligious Orders.  He  maintains  that  the  experiment 
which  is  now  being  made  by  the  French  people  is  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  be 
governed  without  the  assistance  of  the  greatest  of 
moral  forces.  Before  another  year  is  out,  Mr.  Davey 
thinks,  events  will  happen  which  may  induce  the 
leaders  of  the  Third  Republic  to  remeuiber  the  fate  of 
the  first.  Mr.  Davey  quotes  a  sayinar  froin  M.  Thiers 
that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  anti-religious  Govern- 
ment was  the  real  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  French 
Republics,  both  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. 

What  the  Government  Have  Done  in  Ireland. 

"  An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan  "  writes  six- 
teen pages  full  of  invective  against  the  administration 
of  the  ITnionist  Government  in  Ireland  since  the  year 
1895.  Never  had  an  English  Governm.ent  such  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  administering  Ireland  in  her  true 
interests  and  passing  legislation  adapted  to  her,  but 
never  has  any  Government  so  bitterly  disappointed  the 
expectations  with  which  its  advent  was  hailed.  His 
chief  complaint  against  the  Government  is  that  they 
allowed  the  United  Irish  League  to  grow  up  and  flourish. 
He  concludes  his  long  diatribe  by  suggesting  that  a 
thorough  inquiry  should  be  held  into  the  Land  Ques- 
tion through  the  agency  of  a  Commission,  which  should 
be  charged  with  reporting  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  law. 

The  Alleged  Revolt  from  Rome. 

We  reviewed,  among  Leading  Articles,  last  month,  the 
Rev.  A.  Galton's  statement  as  to  the  readiness  of  150 
Catholic  priests  in  England  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  their  bishops,  and  start  a  new 
reformation.  The  subject  is  further  dealt  with 
in  the  present  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly."  The  Rev. 
Father  Taunton  asks  if  there  is  a  revolt,  and  does  not 
answer  his  own  question  with  either  a  definite  yes  or  no. 
He  traverses  many  of  Mr.  Galton's  statenaents.  but 
devotes  the  rest  of  his  paper  to  an  exposition  of  his 
objections  to  the  Curial  system  in  Rome.  He  thinks 
that  the  Vatican  definition  of  infallibility  makes  for 
liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  recognised  that  only  one 
person  in  the  Church  is  infallible,  and  that  even  that 
person  very  rarely  can  claim  infallibility.  Mr.  Galton 
follows  Father  Taunton's  article  with  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Puzzle."  The  puzzle  that  he  refers  to  is  the 
difficulty  of  England  and  Rome  understanding  each 
other.  But  the  puzzle  which  remains  is  whether  his 
150  of  the  secular  clergy  of  England  who  are  going  to 
revolt  are  not  mere  men  of  buckram.  That  the  secular 
clergy  are  jealous  of  the  religious   Orders   is  probably 
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true.      But  to  be  jealous  of  the  Jesuits  is  one  thing  and 
t»  revolt  against  Rome  is  another. 

Can  We  Improve  the  Human  Breed? 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  devotes  the  second  of  his  papers  on 
"  Mankind  in  the  Making  "  to  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  birth  supply.  Every  eight  seconds  a  baby 
is  bnrn  into  the  Ensrlish-speaking  world,  and  the 
problem  which  outweighs  all  others  is  how  to  improve 
that  baby.  Mr.  Wells  examines  Mr.  Galton's  sugges- 
tion for  a  kind  of  qualified  human  stud-farm,  and  also 
Mrs.  Woodhall  Martin's  plea  for  the  sterilisation  of  the 
unfit,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  know  so  little 
about  the  subject,  and  the  problem  is  so  very  compli- 
cated, that  it  is  very  aoubtful  whether  we  should  do  any 
good  by  meddling  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Wells  goes  very 
far  in  his  arguments  against  Galtonism.  He  would 
even  deprecate  the  prohibition  of  persons  with  a  heredi- 
tary taint  of  insanity  to  marry.  For,  as  he  points 
out  with  considerable  force,  insanity  is  so  very  closely 
allied  to  genius  that  in  eliminating  people  with  an  in- 
sane tendency,  we  might  be  stereotyping  the  common- 
place. The  most  striking  remark  in  his  paper  is  that 
in  which  he  declares  that  there  are  some  families  of 
dull,  stagnant,  respectable  people  whose  stock  would 
be  immensely  improved  if  a  lunatic  were  married  into 
their  family. 

The  Attitude  of  Germany  to  England. 
In  an  article  entitled  "  German  Light  on  German 
Polirv  "  "  Ca^chas  "  quotes  exhaustively  from  the  col- 
lected papers  which  Dr.  Schliemann  contributed  to  the 
"  Kreuz  Zeitung  "  in  the  last  few  years.  From  these 
papers  and  other  evidence  to  which  he  refers  he  comes 
to  some  very  familiar  conclusions.  He  thinks  that 
Germany  trades  upon  the  traditional  antagonism  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  and  if  she  gets  the  Persian 
Gulf  she  will  disclaim  any  intention  of  hindering  Russia 
from  obtaining  the  same  privilege,  and  that  she  is  more 
likely  to  join  the  Dual  Alliance  in  breaking  down  our 
sea-power  than  to  join  us  in  case  of  war  with  Russia 
and  France. 

German  Colonies  Without  Colonists. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  writes  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
informed  paper  concerning  the  German  colonies  and 
naval  power.  The  German  population  has  increased 
since  1895  at  the  rate  of  from  700,000  to  845,000  every 
year;  but  emigration  has  steadily  fallen  ofE.  In  the 
year  1892  more  than  110,000  Germans  emigrated,  whereas 
the  number  of  German  emigrants  in  1901  was  little  more 
than  20,000.  There  are  nine  German  colonies  covering 
an  area  of  a  million  square  miles,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
area  of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  But  the 
total  number  of  Germans  in  all  the  German  colonies  was 
in  1902  only  4,058.  Besides  these  4,000  Germans  there 
were  about  2.000  other  whites.  The  total  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this  million  square  miles  with  its  4,000 
German  inhabitants  will  amount  this  year  to  £1,250,000. 
The  total  revenue  collected  from  the  colonies  themselves 
does  not  amount  to  £400,000.  The  German  Empire 
therefore  spends  £800,000  every  year  in  subsidising 
colonies  which  afford  a  home  for  only  4,000  Germans. 
Every  German  colonist  therefore  costs  the  mother- 
country  £200  a  year.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to 
maintain  them  at  home.  But,  it  may  be  said,  there  is 
a  profit  in  the  colonial  trade.  But  German  colonies 
only  export  to  Germany  goods  to  the  value  of  £66,000 
a  year,  and  if  exports  to  other  countries  are  included 
the  total  colonial  export  is  only  £700,000.  It  comes  to 
this,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  secure  exports  from  the 
colonies  of  £700,000  a  year,  £800,000  a  year  is  extracted 
from  the  German  tax-payers. 


New  Magazines* 


Last  month  was  published  the  first  number  of  "  The 
Treasury,"  a  new  illustrated  magazine  for  Churchmen. 
The  magazine  is  edited  by  Anthony  Deane,  and  pub- 
lished by  G.  J.  Palmer  &  Sons,  32  Little  Queen  Street, 
W.C.  The  first  number  contains  an  interesting  mis- 
cellany of  matter  with  a  due  modicum  of  fiction.  The 
chief  article,  the  Dean  of  Lincoln's  "  Reminiscences  " 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  deserves  separate  notice.  There  is  a 
series  of  articles  on  training-schools  of  the  English 
clergy,  beginning  with  an  account  of  Wells.  Mr.  B. 
Fletcher  Robinson  writes  the  first  article  of  a  series  on 
"  A  Day  of  My  Life,"  under  the  title  of  "  No.  1:  the 
Journalist's." 

A  journal  of  a  very  different  type  is  the  "  Hibbert 
Journal."  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  October 
1.  It  is  a  half-crown  quarterly,  of  religion,  theology, 
and  philosophy,  and  is  open  to  writers  of  every  school 
of  thought.  Messrs.  Jacks  and  Hicks  are  the  editors, 
but  they  are  to  be  assisted  in  their  work  by  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Professor  Cheyne,  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Gardiner,  etc.  In 
the  first  number  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  on  the  out- 
standing controversy  between  Science  and  Faith.  There 
are  three  papers  on  "  Catastrophes  and  the  Moral 
Order,"  contributed  by  Professor  G.  H.  Howison,  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Armstrong,  and  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton. 
Professor  Gardiner  writes  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  there  are  a  number  of  signed  reviews. 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  are  the  publishers. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  a  new  half-crown  monthly 
review  is  to  appear  under  the  title  of  "  King  and  Coun- 
try." About  thirty  pages  of  the  magazine  will  be  de- 
voted to  fiction,  and  the  rest  to  signed  articles.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  promised  to  contribute  an  article  on 
patriotism,  Marie  Corelli  on  the  vulgarity  of  wealth, 
while  Lord  Curzon,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Andrew 
Lang  are  announced  among  the  contributors. 

Another  magazine  that  is  to  make  its  first  appearance 
this  month  is  the  English  counterpart  to  the  "World's 
Work."  Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  edit  the  English  edition  of  this  magazine. 
They  will  use  a  certain  proportion  of  the  admirably 
illustrated  papers  which  are  published  every  month  in 
the  "  World's  Work "  of  New  York,  and  supplement 
the  same  with  British  articles,  which  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  illustrate  up  to  the  level  of  their 
American  namesake. 

Another  among  the  new  magazines  which  must  be 
mentioned  is  a  new  spiritualist  quarterly,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  the  "Two  Worlds"  office,  ^Manchester,  at  4d. 
This  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  all  kinds  ot 
psychic  and  spiritualistic  subjects.  It  opens  with  a 
charming  little  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  concern- 
ing the  benefits  of  necessity.  There  is  also  a 
paper  concerning  the  importance  of  deep  breathing — a 
matter  which  is  attracting  very  much  more  attention 
to-day  than  it  has  for  some  years  past. 


In  "  Cassell's  Magazine  "  for  October  Mr.  Harold 
Spender  describes  the  charms  of  the  Dolomites,  and 
wonders  why  English  tourists  leave  this  hitherto  un- 
spoiled playground  to  the  Germans  and  Austrians;  and 
in  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  Mr.  G.  L.  Gordon  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  that  little-known  region,  the 
Yukon.  Its  healthfulness  is  remarkable,  its  climate 
cold  but  not  disagreeable,  and  he  prophesies  that  it  will 
in  time  become  the  summer  resort  of  the  Pacific. 
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Page's  Magazine. 


The  October  number  contains  several  interesting 
articles. 

The  Gun  versus  the  Armour  Plate. 

Mr.  John  Leyland  contributes  a  very  readable  article 
upon  the  present  position  of  naval  ordnance.  First 
the  projectile,  then  the  armour  have  had  the  upper  hand, 
but  in  the  ding-dong  race  the  armour  has  secured  the 
leading  place  for  the  last  ievr  years.  The  Harvey  and 
Krupp  plates  have  enabled  thinner  armour  to  be  used, 
and  the  area  covered  to  be  more  extensive.  This  pre- 
eminence of  the  armour  plate  appears  to  be  seriously 
challenged  by  what  is  called  the  "Johnson  cup."  This 
originated  in  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Shoeburyness 
in  1891.  A  plate  which  was  being  tested  resisted  the 
attack  of  a  projectile,  but,  when  a  thin  coating  of  iron 
had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  plate,  the  projectile 
passed  completely  through.  It  was  therefore  suggested 
that  if  the  soft-metal  plate  enabled  the  projectile  to 
penetrate  the  steel,  a  cap  of  the  same  material  might 
with  advantage  be  added  to  the  projectile  itself.  Won- 
derful results  are  claimed  for  this  cap,  the  armour- 
piercing  power  being  increased  by  25  to  30  per  cent. 
As  this  cap  can  be  fitted  to  the  projectile  it  does  not 
necessitate  heavy  expense,  as  would  any  change  in  the 
armour.  The  late  Admiral  Sampson  pronounced 
against  the  use  of  the  cap  except  in  special  conditions. 
Of  course  the  cap  will  reduce  the  stability  of  the  pro- 
jectile  and    greatly   diminish    the   precision   of   fire. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Marillisr  contributes  a  further  paper  on  the 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  dealing  this  time 
entirely  with  Marconi.  He  touches  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  Marconi's  claim  to  originality,  and  admits 
that  many  of  his  patents  were  well  known  before. 
However,  it  is  owing  to  his  energy  and  untiring  work 
that  wireless  telegraphy  owes  its  present  position. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  originality  of  his  first 
apparatus,  the  numerous  additions  and  adaptations  are 
due  to  his  constant  experiments  carried  out  on  a  larger 
and  more  costly  scale. 

World's  Greatest  Suspension  Bridge. 

A  description  of  the  new  bridge  between  New  York 
and  Brookljm  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop.  It 
makes  interesting  reading,  but  is  not  particularly  in- 
structive. The  photographs  are,  however,  very  good. 
The  total  length  of  the  new  bridge  is  7,200  feet,  being 
1,205  feet  longer  than  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It 
will  cost  some  £1,600,000  and  will  be  finished  in  two 
years.  The  towers  are  of  steel — not  of  stone,  like  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge — and  are  333  feet  high.  Each  one 
weighs  3,000  tons.  The  bridge  will  be  118  feet  wide. 
The  bridge  proper  will  weigh  20,000  tons.  When  com- 
pleted 6,500,000  feet  of  timber  will  have  been  used, 
130.000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  and  45,000  tons  of  steel. 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The    October    number    contains    several    interesting 
articles,  whilst  the  illustrations  are  extremely  good. 

The  Dusseldorf  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  gives  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  Exhibition  on  the  Rhine.  He  mentions  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  floods,  almost  all  the 
buildings  had  to  be  placed  thirty  feet  above  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  Rhine.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  necessity  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that 


the  site  of  tke  Exhibition  was  upon  ground  only  re- 
cently, some  six  years  ago,  reclaimed  from  the  swift- 
flowing  Rhine.  In  two  respects  the  Dusseldorf  Ex- 
hibition has  surpassed  all  its  predecessors.  It  was 
ready  in  time,  and  it  has  been  managed  with  extra- 
ordinary economy  and  financial  ability.  Entrance  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  2,300,000  marks,  whilst  the  lottery 
yielded  half  that  amount.  The  chief  features  were  the 
iron  and  steel  machinery  exhibits.  The  Dusseldorf 
Exhibition  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete 
exhibition  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  heat  engines  and  steel-working  machinery. 

Ordnance  Engineering. 

Immediately  following  this  paper  comes  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Meigs  upon  Ordnance  Engineering  as  a 
mechanical  industry.  He  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  enormous  advance  in  both  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons.  For  instance,  the  old  guns 
used  to  recoil  •ereral  feet  and  have  to  be  swung  back 
into  place  by  hand;  now,  when  a  50  t»  60-ton  gun- 
about  the  weight  of  a  fair-sized  locomotive — is  fired, 
it  would  be  projected  to  the  rear  at  a  rate  of  about  25 
feet  per  second,  or  say  17  miles  an  hour.  The  field 
gun  has  been  fitted  with  hydraulic  recoil  cylinder,  and 
in  consequence  the  rate  of  fire  is  accelerated  from  four 
to  five  rounds  per  minute  to  20  rounds  per  minute. 
The  writer  gives  interesting  particulars  about  powder, 
and  points  out  that  quick-firing  guns  are  quite  useless 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  ammunition  needed  by  them.  This  question  of 
supply  is  a  most  burning  one  both  in  naval  and  mili- 
tary circles. 

Lighting  Trains. 

The  different  methods  employed  in  lighting  railway 
carriages  are  well  described  by  Mr.  H.  Guerin.  The 
grumbling  passenger  in  an  ill-lit  compartment  hardly 
realises  the  trouble  and  expense  needed  to  secure  a 
steady-burning  light.  It  is  a  very  complex  question, 
involving  the  peculiar  conditions  which  belong  to  +he 
perambulating  existence  of  a  railway  carriage.  Cosily 
experiments  have  now  determined  the  best  method  of 
lighting.  Compressed  oil  gas  gives  much  better  results 
than  coal  gas,  but  electricity  is  the  best  of  all. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  "  Westminster  Review  "  for  October  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  monthly  reviews.  It  contains  articles  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  as  Mr.  Rhodes'  scholarships, 
"  Fighting  the  Plague  in  India,"  and  "An  Order  of 
Brethren  of  Cleanliness." 

Mrs.  Swiney,  writing  on  "  Church  and  Women," 
vigorously  impeaches  the  Church  for  having  taken  little 
part  in  the  great  work  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  women. 
There  are  some  exaggerations  in  her  statements,  but 
she  is  undoubtedly  on  sure  ground  when  she  impeaches 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  for  their  scandalous  complacency 
in  the  passing  of  the  CD.  Acts. 

There  are  articles  on  the  Decay  of  the  Curate,  the 
Position  of  the  Clerk,  and  the  non-existence  of  matter; 
but  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  name  them  here. 


The  "  Musical  Times "  for  October  is  a  very  good 
number.  "  J.  B.  Cramer  (1771-1858)"  is  the  subject  of 
the  biographical  sketch,  and  his  portrait  forms  the 
frontispiece.  Of  Exeter  and  its  Cathedral  there  is  a 
brightly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  description. 
With  its  comprehensive  survey  of  the  musical  world  at 
home  and  abroad,  this  magazine  should  be  highly  ap^ 
predated  by  all  lovers  of  the  "  heavenly  maid." 
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The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review "  opens  with  an  article  in 
wliich  the  editor  surv^eys  the  two  years'  history  of  his 
magazine  -nnth  some  degree  of  complacence  that  is  not 
altogether  unjustified.  He  has  aimed  at  being  a  little 
leisurely,  a  little  detached,  and,  if  possible,  a  little 
artistic. 

General  Brabant,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  writes 
of  "  The  Lessons  of  the  War,"  the  gist  of  his  paper 
being  that  mounted  infantry  should  be  properly  trained 
after  the  model  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
any  weapon  excepting  the  rifle.  General  Brabant 
thinks  that  the  present  extravagance  of  living  in  the 
army  could  be  easily  suppressed,  but  until  it  is  dealt 
with  from  above  it  is  practically  impossible  for  poor 
men  to  be  officers.  Even  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  have  already  been  driven  out  by 
the  sons  of  the  nouveauon  riches,  who  apparently  con- 
trol the  Service. 

The  gentleman  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  O.  Eltz- 
bacher  vouchsafes  to  direct  Lord  Rosebery  as  to  how 
he  should  wake  up  the  country,  and  create  and  organise 
for  himself  a  party  of  irresistible  strength.  The  first 
duty,  apparently,  of  the  new  Ministry  is  to  break  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  excommuni- 
cate all  those  of  the  rank  and  file  whose  anxiety  for 
reform  has  hitherto  given  momentum  and  driving  force 
to  its  organisation.  If  he  is  disposed  for  a  bold  step. 
Mr.  Eltzbacher  kindly  suggests  that  he  should  make 
Lord  Kitchener  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Sir 
John  Fisher  First  Naval  Lord. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  nephew,  writes 
an  appreciative  paper  about  his  uncle,  taking  as  his 
text  Lord  Grey's  tribute  to  the  Great  Pro-Consul  as 
"  adding  to  the  strenuous  faith  of  an  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lishman the  serene  character  which  issued  from  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  Christian  excellence." 

Mr.  John  Ward  contributes  an  illustrated  paper  on 
"  The  Golden  Age  of  Egypt,"  and  Sir  Arthur  Conway 
describes  a  portrait  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Mr.  T. 
Sturge  Moore  discourses  on  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
Rodin,  and  Lady  Gregory  describes  West  Irish  folk- 
ballads. 


in  the  world  are  kept,  the  size  of  a  penny  postage  stamp, 
or  less. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

From  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine"  for  October  we  notice 
one  or  two  articles  elsewhere.  Besides  these,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jarvis  tells  pleasantly  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Walpole,  whose  story  is  taken  mainly  from  Horace 
Walpole's  letters. 

Captaint  Barclay  discusses  the  mysterious  origin  of 
the  Maoris,  and  their  unexplained  sacred  images. 

The  well-known  American  writer  who  records  his 
impressions  of  British  Men  of  Letters  has  something 
interesting  to  say  about  Trollope,  Du  Maurier.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Labouchere  he 
regards  as  an  extinct  force.  Anthony  Trollope  always 
wrote  800  words  between  8  and  11  each  morning.  The 
writer  has  only  known  four  men  who  could  thus  com- 
pose to  order  and  scoflt  at  inspiration.  Only  one  is  of 
the  first  rank.  They  were  Trollope,  Sir  R.  Burton, 
Browning,  and  Marion   Crawford. 

Mr.  H.  MacFarlane  describes  the  "Dolls'  House"  at 
the  British  Museum,  the  place  where  the  tiniest  books 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  September  number  of  the  "  North  American 
Review  "  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  "  Vv-'ill 
the  Xovel  Disappear?"  which  we  have  noticed  among 
the  Leading  Articles. 

Americans  in  Europe. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Dwight,  formerly  connected  with  the 
American  consulate  at  Venice,  writes  an  entertaining 
description  of  "  Americans  in  Europe  as  Seen  from  a 
Consulate."  Mr.  Dwight,  from  his  vantage  ground  of 
consul's  me.ssenger,  indulges  in  certain  pointed  obser- 
vations on  the  globe-trotting  propensities  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  says:  "  I  often  marvel  at  the  tales  of 
travel  that  are  nan-ated  to  me,  particularly  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  my  visitors  afl&rm  themselves  to  be 
abroad  for  recuperation.  He  of  the  seven-league  boots 
was  nothing  to  them.  They  mention  the  number  of 
towns  they  have  '  done  '  in  as  many  days,  and  their 
reminiscences  appear  to  be  solely  of  accommodation. 
One  wonders  what  idea  they  have  in  travelling.  Their 
interest  seems  to  be  principally  in  motion;  and  when 
they  find  themselves  outside  of  a  railway  car,  they  are 
at  a  loss  for  emplo5rment.  It  is  then  that  they  come  to 
us  for  advice.  St.  Mark's  and  the  ducal  palace  once 
hurried  through,  the  satiated  traveller  comes  to  ask  if 
there  is  anything  else  he  should  'do'  before  going  on? 
Certainly  not;  he  should  depart  with  all  speed,  and  God 
be  with  him!  What  else  can  you  say  to  a  man  whose 
sole  interest  in  this  enchanted  town  is  that  he  finds  in 
a  cafe  a  trick  of  cooling  beer  that  he  has  never  seen? 
With  regard  to  the  Doge's  Palace,  the  observation  of 
many  is  that  it  lacks  steam  heat  and  has  an  elevator." 

Sanitary  Problems  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  retired,  out- 
lines some  of  the  sanitary  problems  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  looked  after,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the 
water-supply.  A  pure-water  supply  should  be  ensured 
before  the  labourers  are  sent  to  any  particular  section 
of  the  line  to  begin  work,  and  other  necessary  sanitary 
measures  should  be  promptly  executed.  Dr.  Sternberg 
accepts  as  fully  demonstrated  the  mosquito  theory  of 
malarial  and  yellow  fever.  While  the  men  cannot  work 
under  mosquito  bars,  Dr.  Sternberg  suggests  that  they 
can  sleep  under  them,  and  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Mosquitoes  seek  their  food  chiefly  at 
night,  and  a  man  when  not  protected  by  a  mosquito  bar 
is  especially  exposed  to  their  attacks  while  asleep.  It 
has  long  been  understood  that  sleeping  under  a  mos- 
quito bar  affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  from 
malarial  fever,  although  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
of  very  recent  date.  Dr.  Sternberg  concludes  by  re- 
commending the  establishment  of  a  sanitary  service  in 
connection  with  the  Isthmian  Canal  operations  similar 
in  character  to  the  sanitary  corps  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Other  Articles. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  %vrites  on  "  The  Causes  of  the 
Development  of  Ancient  Civilisation  in  Arid  Countries," 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wergeland  on  "  Grieg  as  a  National  Com- 
poser," Mr.  Arthur  Symons  on  "  Casanova  at  Dux:  An 
Unpublished  Chapter  of  History,"  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Howe 
on  "  Contradictions  of  Literary  Criticism,"  Mr.  G.  F. 
Kunz  on  "  The  Management  and  Uses  of  Expositions," 
and  Maggiorino  Ferraris  on  "  The  Public  Debt  of  Italy." 
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The   Atlantic   Monthly. 

Mr.  Frank  Foxcroft  begins  the  magazine  with  "A 
Study  of  Local  Option,"  largely  occupied  with  investi- 
gation into  the  Massachusetts  situation.  Mr.  Foxcroft 
♦hinlcs  that  in  that  State  the  local  option  system,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  perfect,  is  probably  the  best  plan 
ever  devised  for  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that 
it  works  better  in  harmony  with  American  ideals  of 
self-government.  Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Pierce,  in  an  article  on 
"  Russia,"  gives  much  attention  to  the  social  life  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  to  the  Russian  opera. 
The  favourite  composers  in  Russia  are  Glinka  and 
Tschaikowsky,  the  former's  opera,  "A  Life  for  the 
Czar,"  beir.e  the  favourite  with  all  classes.  There  has 
been  completed  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  past  year 
the  new  People's  Theatre,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  people,  where  excellent  dramatic  and  operatic  works 
Hre  given  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  For 
the  equivalent  of  2W.  in  our  monej'  an  evening  may  be 
spent  in  this  playhouse,  and  if  desired  the  theatre  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  dinner  before  the  performance  at 
an  equally  moderate  price.  Two  good  literary  essays 
are  by  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  jun.,  on  "  Montaigne " — of 
whom  it  is  said  "  There  have  been  greater  men  in 
literature,  but  none  have  been  more  successful  " — and 
by  Harriet  Waters  Preston  on  George  Meredith,  under 
the  title,  "A  Knightly  Pen."  Edward  Atkinson  writes 
on  "  Commercialism,"  there  is  an  essay  on  "  Democracy 
and  the  Cliurch."  by  V.  D.  Scudder,  Prof.  I.  N.  HoUis 
discusses  Intercollegiate  Athletics,"  and  Edith  B.  Brown 
"  Moral  Hesitations  of  the  Novelist." 


The  Century. 


Harper^s  Magazine 


In  the  October  "  Harper's  "  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  has  a 
Btudy  of  Amana,  the  religious  communistic  society  on 
the  Iowa  River.  We  have  dealt  with  the  subject  else- 
Avhere. 

Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  writes  of  the  "Art 
Effort  in  British  Cities,"  there  is  a  nature  study  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  J.  J.  Ward,  "  Plant  Battles,"  a 
beautifully  illustrated  light  sketch  of  Monte  Carlo  by 
.Andre  Castaigne,  and  an  account  of  the  "Newest 
Definitions  of  Electricity,"  by  Carl  Snyder,  which  is 
reviewed  among  the  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 


ATI  who  desire  to  understand  China  and  the  problems 
which  arise  owing  to  the  opening  of  that  country  by 
European  Powers,  should  read  "  China  and  Her  Mys- 
teries," by  Alfred  Stead,  which  gives  in  a  simple  form 
the    essential    points    about    China    and  the  Chinese. 

The  "  British  Monthly "  for  October  contains  as  a 
presentation  plate  an  excellently  printed  portrait  of 
Dr.  Clifford.  Mr.  W.  Scott  King  contributes  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  Dr.  Clifford,  which  is  illustrated  by 
many  curious  portraits,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
sketch  is  a  very  appreciative  tribute  to  the  foremost 
Nonconformist  leader  of  the  present  day. 

What  are  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world? 
The  Rev.  Ernest  Walters,  in  the  October  "  Temple 
Magazine,"  says  the  Seychelles;  and  from  the  pictures 
and  description  we  can  believe  it.  In  1881  General 
Gordon  visited  them — a  visit  still  remembered  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  He  said  that  when  he  had 
earned  his  pension  it  was  here  he  would  like  to  live; 
and  he  held  the  theory  that  they  were  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  double  cocoanut  (peculiar  to 
the  island)  he  believed  to  be  the  forbidden  fruit. 


In  the  October  "Century"  the  opening  articles  deal 
in  text  and  illustrations  with  the  much-discussed  rela- 
tion of  photography  to  the  proper  pictorial  art  of  the 
painter.  Mr.  Alexander  Black  conducts  a  dialogue 
between  the  artist  and  the  camera  man,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  %vrites  on  "  Modern  Pictorial  Photography." 
Mr.  Stieglitz  is  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Photo- 
Secessionists,  who  were  organised  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish the  true  art  value  of  photographic  reprodviotious  of 
beautiful  things.  Mr.  Stieglitz  tells  us  that  the  organi- 
sation of  artists  known  as  the  Munich  Secession  was 
the  first  officially  to  recognise  the  possibilities  of  pic- 
torial photography.  The  art  committee  of  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  in  1901  received  pictorial  photography  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  family  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  the  artists  of  the  Vienna  Seces- 
sion admitted  photographs  to  the  jury  of  selection  on 
the  same  terms  as  paintings,  drawings,  and  statuary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Salon  accepted 
for  hanging  ten  photographs  which  had  been  .submitted 
by  E.  J.  Steichen,  a  young  artist  of  Milwaukee.  Large 
prices  are  being  paid  by  connoisseurs  for  choice  photo- 
graphic prints,  as  much  as  $300  having  been  refused  for 
a  picture  exhibited  this  year  at  the  National  Art.s  Club 
of  New  York. 

New  York's   Subway. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl  describes  "  Building  New  York's 
Subway,"  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Skinner  tells  of  the  particu- 
larly difficult  engineering  problems  in  the  subway.  The 
longest  solid  tunnel  in  the  subway  system  is  that  which 
dives  into  the  solid  rock  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street.  "At  an  average  depth  of  100  feet  below 
the  surface,  it  burrows  through  blackness  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  except  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Streets,  where  ele- 
vators will  carry  passengers  to  and  from  the  tracks. 
Except  for  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  there  is  no  single  tunnel 
so  long  in  America." 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  discusses  "Art  in  Public  Works," 
the  aqueducts,  water  towers,  power-houses,  reservoirs, 
and  bridges  of  the  modern  cities,  and  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley  makes  an  interesting  study  of  the  founder  of 
Zion  City,  under  the  title,  "  Dowie  Analysed  and  Classi- 
fied." Dr.  Buckley's  analysis  fits  John  Alexander  Dowie, 
of  course,  into  the  class  of  fanatics,  spiritual  megalo 
maniacs.  A  much  more  sympathetic  character  sketch 
of  Dowie  follows  from  the  pen  of  John  Swain,  who 
believes  the  founder  of  Zion  City  to  be  sincere.  (The 
article  ^vill  be  foimd  fully  reviewed  among  the  Lead- 
ing Articles.) 


Scribner^s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  describes  in  the  October  "Scrib- 
ner's  "  the  work  of  the  sculptor  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  who 
now  has  in  hand  his  greatest  task,  "  and  the  most 
formidable  piece  of  combined  sculpture  yet  undertaken 
in  .\merica — the  pediment  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
building,  in  Broad  Street,  New  York."  Mr.  Sturgis 
thinks  that  "  in  Ward  we  have  the  first  of  American 
sculptors  in  this  important  matter  of  constructional, 
expressional,  and  harmonised  design  in  the  placing  and 
grouping  of  human  figures." 

Improvements  in  Fire-fighting. 
In  "  Fire-fighting  To-day— and  To-morrow,"  Mr.  Philip 
G.  Hubert,  jun.,  says  that  the  American  system  of  fire- 
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fighting  is  the  moat  perfect  known.  America's  fire  force 
ie  aearly  four  times  that  of  Germaaj  or  France  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  three  times  that  of 
England.  Fires  now  cost  America  |150,000,000  a  year, 
Hot  counting  insurance  and  expense  of  fire  departments, 
which  amount  t©  another  himdred  million.  The  im- 
mediate improvements  hoped  f»r  are  chiefly  the  sub- 
stitution of  electricity  for  horses — that  is,  automobile 
fire-engines,  more  signal-boxes,  direct  communication 
between  the  boxes  and  the  fire  houses,  as  well  as  with 
the  central  station,  the  greater  use  of  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers, derices  for  fighting  smoke,  and  the  better 
education  of  the  public  in  using  the  appliances  provided 
for  sending  in  the  alarm. 

Overcrowded  London. 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  continues  his  articles  "Among 
London  Wage-earners."  He  says  that  unsanitary  and 
savage  London  has  largely  disappeared,  but  that  over- 
crowded London  remains  a  most  urgent  question  of  the 
hour.  He  describes  the  "  Poor  Men's  Hotels,"  where 
sixpence  procures  a  clean  bed  and  room  for  the  night 
in  a  comfortably  appointed  hostelry. 


McCIurc's  Magazine. 

We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Easley's  article  in  the  October  "  McClure's," 
'■  What  Organised  Labour  has  Learned." 

A  brief  note  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  emphasises  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as  an 
academic  personage  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
uadertakes  his  task  at  Princeton,  but  as  a  man  among 
men,  realising  always  that  the  students  he  is  to  lead 
are  to  be  citizens  and  the  world's  servants,  and  the 
college  must  make  men  of  them. 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  closes  his  study  of  Velasquez  with 
the  opinion  that  of  all  artists  he  was  the  most  of  a 
painter,  "  as  having  most  naturally  expressed  the  special 
differences  of  painting  from  other  forms  of  representa- 
tioa;  the  appearance  of  things  and  not  their  analysis 
bemg  the  special  character  of  painting.  His  life  is  that 
of  a  modest,  sincere,  and  honourable  man." 


Everybody's  Magazine. 

The  October  number  of  "  Everybody's  "  begins  w'' 
a  very  dramatic  account  of  "  Old  Steamboat  Days  on 
the  Missouri,"  by  J.  W.  Ogden.  The  last  great  com- 
mercial steamer  to  navigate  the  Missouri  River  went 
•ut  of  commission  twenty  years  ago.  The  river  traffic 
bred  a  tribe  of  hard  men.  A  pilot  was  a  king  in  those 
days.  Almost  300  steamers  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
Missouri,  and  a  thousand  human  beings  were  lost  in 
the  disasters  of  a  half-century  of  river  service.  These 
great  steamers  were,  after  1830,  graceful,  swift,  and 
eoHimodious.  Some  of  them  were  over  200  feet  long, 
with  the  beam  of  an  ocean-going  ship.  But  they  were 
so  shallow  that  their  capacity  was  not  more  than  1." 
tons.  They  were  capable  of  making  about  ten  miles 
against  the  current.  The  innumerable  treacheries  of 
the  Missouri  required  such  an  exhaustive  knowledge  and 
phenomenal  memory  on  the  part  of  a  pilot  that  $10,000 
or  even  $15,000  was  not  an  unusual  compensation  for 
eight  or  nine  months'  service. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  experiences  of  a 
literary  woman  as  a  working  girl  by  Miss  Marie  Van 
Vorst,  under  the  title,  "  The  Woman  that  Toils."  Her 
studies  of  the  factory  life  of  the  girls  in  the  Massa- 


chusetts towns  are  eminently  practical  and  accurate. 
An  article  on  "Light  Cures,  Old  and  New,"  by  Dr.  A. 
E.  Bostwick,  discusses  the  new  remedial  work  which  ia 
best  shown  in  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Finsen,  of 
Copenhagen.  Besides  Dr.  Finsen,  Dr.  Bostwick 
tells  of  analogous  work  done  by  Dr.  Kaiser,  of  the 
Vienna  Medical  Society,  and  by  Drs.  Gottheil  and 
Franklin  in  New  York.  These  endeavours  to  cure  dis- 
ease by  photo-therapy  are  founded  on  the  old  idea  that 
there  is  life  and  health  in  light,  and  are  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  theories  of  the  once  famous  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  who  introduced  the  sun  baths  that  afterward 
came  into  general  use. 

We  have  quoted  among  the  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month  from  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts'  sketch  of  Alfred 
Beit.  "  The  Croesus  of  South  Africa." 


Foreign  Reviews. 


La   Revue  de  Paris* 

The  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  for  September  opens  Avith  a 
fascinating  natural  history  article,  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Pirate  Insects,"  by  M.  Berthelot. 

The  Antarctic  Problem. 

M.  Rabot  attacks  the  difficult  question  of  what  he  calls 
the  Antarctic  problem.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole  have  defied  every  effort 
made  by  man  to  penetrate  their  icy  fortresses.  This  is 
even  truer  of  the  South  Pole  than  of  the  North  Pole. 
for  more  than  one  explorer  can  congratulate  himself  on 
having  very  nearly  reached  the  North  Pole,  but  the 
portion  of  the  map  where  the  South  Pole  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  still  shows  a  large  blank  space.  Curiously 
enough,  the  problem  excites  the  most  interest  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany,  and  in  the  summer  of  1901  the 
"  Discovery  "  and  the  "  Gauss  "  left  Europe  bound  for 
the  South  Pole,  while  a  few  weeks  later  a  third  expedi- 
tion, commanded  by  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  also  set 
forth  on  the  same  enterprise.  The  French  writer 
points  out  that  this  ardent  research  of  what  baa 
hitherto  baffled  the  explorers  of  the  Christian  era  may 
well  be  called  the  twentieth  century  crusade,  for  there 
is  scarce  a  civilised  nation,  save  France,  which  has  not 
made  a  more  or  less  determined  effort  to  solve  the  tan- 
talising problem. 

The  National  Music  of  Russia. 

Has  Russia  a  typical  music  of  her  own?  Yes,  says 
M.  A.  Bruneau,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  to  find  out  whether  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  We  are  not  told  with  what  object  this  inquiry 
was  set  afoot,  but  the  results  are  not  without  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  the  "  heavenly  maid."  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Russian  composer,  Nikon,  reformed 
the  Greek  Liturgj^  and  caused  the  organ  to  give  way, 
in  Orthodox  churches,  to  the  human  voice.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  he  was  succeeded  by  several  re- 
markable composers,  but  they  one  and  all  devoted  their 
talents  to  church  music.  Then  early  in  the  last  century 
Titow  wrote  several  operas,  some  of  which  are  still 
popular,  but  not  till  thirty  years  later  did  a  Russian 
composer  arise  v/hose  fame  penetrated  beyond  his  native 
country.  Michael  Glinka  did  for  Russian  music  what 
Shakespeare  did  for  English  literature;  he  gathered  up 
all  the  best  work  of  the  composers  of  the  past,  con- 
firming the  popularity  of  several  airs  which  have  been 
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anng  by  tke  Russian  peasaintry  during  iramemorial  ages, 
for  it  should  not  be  ignored  that  Russia  has  long  had 
a  folk-music  of  her  own,  much  as  other  countries  have 
a  folk-lore  of  their  own.  At  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  critic,  the  leading  Russian  composer 
is  Rimsky  Corsakow,  who  has  composed  several  operas, 
and  who  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his 
greatest,  "  Antar,"  during  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1889.  M.  Bruneau  notes  with  approval  that  Russian 
composers  do  not  seek  their  libretti  among  their  friends, 
or  among  those  writers  who  regard  the  works  of  an 
opera  as  of  little  consequence;  instead,  they  seek  for 
inspiration  among  the  works  of  the  great  writers;  thus 
Gogol  has  inspired  more  than  one  opera,  and  Pouchkine 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Russian  composer. 

Other  Articles. 
Other  articles  consist  of  two  long  instalments  of 
Madame  de  Remusat's  letters  from  her  provincial 
home,  written  from  1815  to  1817,  and  which  scarce 
possess  enough  interest  to  have  been  worthy  of  publi- 
cation; of  an  historical  paper  setting  forth  the  oft-told 
tale  of  Louis  XTV.'s  infatuation  for  Madame  de  Monte- 
span;  and  an  anonymous  attack  on  the  red-tapeism 
which  makes  France's  distant  colonies  compare  so  un- 
favourably with  those  which  go  to  compose  Greater 
Britain. 


Tke  Rcrvue  <Ufi  Dewx  Mondes. 

Both  the  September  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  seem  to  show  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
holiday  season,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are 
not  so  interesting  as  usual.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where M.  Pinon's  article  »n  Bizerta. 

A  French  View  of  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

M.  Gaston  Bonet-Maury  contributes  a  study  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  as  traveller  and  romance  writer.  Of 
course  he  naturally  pays  special  attention  to  "  An 
Inland  Voyage  "  and  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes;"  and,  indeed,  he  traces  the  bond  between 
Stevenson  the  traveller  and  Stevenson  the  romance- 
■RTiter  to  this  passion  for  exploring,  this  taste  for  ad- 
venture. The  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  traces 
in  several  of  the  novels,  and  he  also  attributes  to  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Dickens,  and  Meredith  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence on  Stevenson  as  a  writer.  At  the  same  time  he 
does  not  bring  out  very  clearly  how  much  Stevenson 
owed  to  certain  French  writers  both  great  and  small. 
There  were  the  poetry  of  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Villon, 
the  critical  spirit  of  Montaigne,  and  the  works  of  Bal- 
zac, Baudelaire,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Stevenson  hated 
Zola,  indeed  he  would  not  have  exchanged  a  chapter  of 
Dumas  pere  for  all  Zela's  bag  of  tricks — fiction  suffering 
from  small-pox,  he  called  it!  After  tke  death  of  Dumas 
he  regarded  Alphonse  Daudet  as  incontestably  the  first 
of  French  romance  writers,  and  he  also  appreciated  the 
genius  of  Bourget  and  Loti.  M.  Bonet-Maury  divides 
Stevenson's  romances  into  three  groups — those  which 
portray  the  manners  of  certain  social  classes,  those 
which  analyse  certain  curious  psychological  states,  and, 
thirdly,  the  romances  of  love  properly  so  called. 

Pierre  Loti  in  India. 

In  the  second  September  number  M.  Pierre  Loti  con- 
tinues his  remarkable  travel  articles  on  India.  It  is  an 
extraordinarilj'  rich  and  splendid  style  which  M.  Loti 
brings  to  the  description  of  the  mingled  wonders  and 
horrors  of  India's  ancient  faiths.  In  this  article,  too, 
he  describes  his  visit  to  Pondicherry,  which  naturally 


awakens  in  his  loyal  French  heart  very  mingled  feelings. 
When  Loti  was  ten  years  old  an  aged  great-aunt  once 
spoke  to  him  of  a  friend  she  had  long  ago  in  Pondi- 
cherry, and  read  to  the  little  boy  a  passage  from  one  of 
her  letters,  dated  even  then  half  a  century  back,  in 
which  there  was  much  talk  of  palm-trees  and  pagodas. 
So  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  melancholy  that  he  ar- 
rived at  this  little,  old,  dying  town,  the  grave  of  so 
many  splendid  hopes.  It  must  all  the  same  be  an  in- 
tensely interesting  place.  There  are  several  French 
families  who  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  old  manners 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  to  which  their 
furniture  and  their  clocks  belong. 

Other  Articles. 
Among  the  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  con- 
tinuation of  M.  Sorel's  series  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens; 
M.  Prinz  on  the  Collectivist  tendency;  and  M.  Charles 
Benoist  on  production,  wages,  and  agreements  in  coal 
mines. 


La  Revue 

The  interest  of  "  La  Revue "  is  always  varied  and 
well  sustained.  Prince  Khilkoff's  unpublished  reminis- 
cences are  noticed  separately. 

The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis. 
Dr.  S.  Bernheim,  as  the  head  of  "  L'CEuvre  de  la 
Tuberculose  Humaine,"  writes  a  lengthy  article  on 
tuberculosis  and  how  to  insure  against  it.  Every  year 
at  least  1.50,000  consumptives  die  in  France.  Recent 
statistics  prove  that  200,000  is  nearer  the  mark.  For 
each  tuberculous  person  dead  there  are  three  living;  of 
these  600,000,  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  are  needy.  In 
Paris  the  evil  is  worse  than  in  the  provinces.  And 
whereas  tuberculosis  is  increasing  in  France,  it  is  de- 
creasing in  England  and  Germany.  Out  of  1,000,000 
there  were  in  1899  in  Russia  over  4,000  deaths;  France 
3,000,  Germany  2,000,  England  and  Scotland  2,000. 
These  are  from  pulmonary  consumption  alone.  Dr. 
Bernheim  then  gives  many  details  of  the  German  sys- 
tem of  combating  consumption.  Germany  now  pos- 
sesses eighty-three  popular  sanatoria,  which  can  hold 
20,000  poor  consumptives.  The  sick  and  old-age  in- 
surance funds  have  favoured  in  every  way  the  building 
of  sanatoria.  Dr.  Bernheim  argues  that  what  has  been 
so  successful  in  Germany  might  be  made  to  succeed  in 
France.  The  machinery  of  provident  societies  is  all 
ready  to  hand.  Provision  would  be  needed  for  30,000 
consumptives — that  is,  fifty  sanatoria  of  150  beds  each. 
Every  sanatorium  would  cost  £20,000.  The  initial  out- 
lay of  £1,000,000  is  only  the  sum  which  Dr.  Bernheim 
tells  the  Mutual  Assistance  Societies  they  are  at  present 
spending  so  badly,  without  real  benefit  to  the  sick, 
whose  ever-increasing  numbers  alarm  them. 

Powdered  Milk. 
Dr.  Caze  describes  the  labours  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  resulted  in  reducing  milk  to 
powder.  We  may  now  always  have  enough  milk  in  our 
hospitals  even  in  the  hottest  climates.  Evaporated 
milk  was  a  failure;  concentrated  milk  contains  no  ele- 
ments of  pure  milk  except  caseine;  but  powdered  milk 
seems  really  to  have  solved  the  problem.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  spent  three  years  in  experiments  and  spent 
£20,000,  and  now  powdered  milk,  "  Nutrium,"  is  a 
regular  article  of  commerce,  and  the  factory  for  it  in 
Pennsylvania  is  already  flourishing.  The  milk  is  steril- 
ised, heated  and  condensed  by  means  of  sterilised  air 
until  the  milk  becomes  a  thick  paste,  where  the  pro- 
cesses  of   desiccation   and   granulation   are   completed. 
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When  the  product  is  quite  dry  it  is  crushed  in  a  mill, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  parcels  of  from  lib. 
to  olb.  Dr.  Caze  thinks  the  benefits  of  powdered  milk 
will  be  enormous.  Bakers  and  pastrycooks  will  find  it 
inert'  economical,  the  working  classes  will  get  their  milk 
cheaper,  doctors  will  use  it  immensely,  and  above  all  it 
will  lessen  infantile  mortality. 

The  Obscure  History   of  Monte  Carlo. 

^I.  (loldorp.  writinc  on  Monte  Carlo  and  how  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  tells  a  curious  story  of  how  in 
thirty  years  vice  has  transformed  a  village  of  600  souls 
nto  a  Principality  of  20,000.  the  richest  and  most  at- 
tractive in  the  world. 

The  £1,000,000  revenue  of  the  Casino  pays  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Principality,  affords  the  Prince  a  hand- 
some income,  and  pays  the  costly  personnel  and  the 
enormous  interest  to  the  shareholders. 

Other  Articles. 

M.  Changeur  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Mme.  de 
Saint-Balmon.  a  truly  remarkable  and  admirable  woman, 
though  some  of  her  exploits,  he  admits,  may  be  partly 
lej-'endary.  At  any  rate,  to  her  Louis  XIII.  offered  the 
command   of  a   regiment  of  infantry. 

M.  Pot  tier  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the  prole- 
t;iriat  in  the  theatrical  and  concert  world. 


La  NottvcIIe  Revue 

With  the  exception  of  M.  Raffalovich's  paper  on 
syndicates  and  trusts  and  on  the  effect  on  modem  life, 
thei-e  is  little  worthy  of  special  note  in  the  September 
numbers  of  the  "Nouvelle  Revue." 

Education  in  Italy. 

M.  Raquini  attempts  to  explain  the  new  system  of 
public  education  now  being  tried  in  Italy,  and  which 
seems  to  be  entirely  modelled  on  that  of  modem  France. 
He  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  the  salaries 
paid  to  professors.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which  even  the  youngest  of  Oxford  dons  would 
regard  a  total  income  of  something  like  £150  a  year, 
rising,  when  old  age  is  reached,  to  £240.  This  scale  only 
applies  to  the  teachers  at  the  great  universities.  A 
master  at  an  ordinary  public  school  or  Lycee  considers 
himself  very  fortunate  when,  after  twenty-five  years' 
work,  he  can  earn  as  much  as  £120  a  year.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  education  is  in  Italy  absolutely  obligatory, 
few  of  the  Italian  poor,  especially  in  Southern  Italy, 
can  yet  read  or  write.  Each  parish  is  allowed  to  "run" 
its  own  school  as  it  fancies.  In  Umbria  one  unfortunate 
schoolmaster  with  a  total  salary  of  £20  a  year  was  sup- 
posed to  manage  three  parish  schools.  In  another  popu- 
lous little  town  the  teaching  of  130  children  is  confided 
to  one  harassed  individual. 

Other  Articles. 

In  the  second  September  number  of  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revue,"  M.  Rodocanachi  contributes  a  study  of  Margaret 
of  Orleans,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  TV.  of  France. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  political  paper  entitled 
"The  Bargain  in  the  East,"  by  M.  Cirilli;  an  account 
of  the  efforts  lately  made  at  Gratz  to  combat  hailstorms 
by  scientific  means;  and  articles  on  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion in  France  and  her  colonies,  and  on  Falguiere,  all 
short  and  unimportant. 


Gewnan  Magfazines. 

The  "  Deutsche  Re^'T^e "  opens  with  an  article  by 
Lieut.-General  Z.  D.  Metzler  upon  the  armed  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  disarmament  question.  He  goes  over 
much  of  the  ground  now  so  familiar  to  us  as  to  the 
huge  cost  of  moving  and  feeding  the  colossal  armies  of 
modern  Europe.  If,  for  instance,  the  whole  4,330,000 
men  of  the  German  army  were  mobilised  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  work  out  at  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million  pounds  a  day.  Add  to  this  the  dislocation  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  re- 
sult, and  we  have  the  chief  cause  for  continued  peace  in 
Europe.  An  appeal  to  arms  would  now  involve  such 
fearful  consequences  that  statesmen  are  more  and  more 
loth  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  General  Metzier 
points  out  that  we  have  had  continued  wars  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  wars  of  a  sort  which  will  always 
occur,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  no  Arbitration  Court 
can  help  to  avoid.  There  are  wars  in  which  one  side 
is  very  much  superior  to  the  other,  and  seizing  an 
opportune  moment,  decides  to  attack  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  territory.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  South 
African  and  in  the  Spanish-American  wars,  although  in 
the  latter  case  many  would  deny  the  fact  that  America 
felt  herself  very  much  stronger  than  Spain.  The  event 
proved  she  was,  but  beforehand  it  was  surely  in  doubt. 

Mr.  V.  Brandt  gives  a  short  appreciation  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  He  points  out  that  Rhodes  made  money  not 
for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  but  because  it  enabled  hif 
to  strive  towards  his  goal— the  extension  of  British 
rule  in  South  Africa.  He  began  with  nothing,  and 
presented  his  Fatherland  with  a  territory  five  times  a.*? 
large  as  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  "  Deutsche  Rundschau  "  Georg  Gerland  gives 
a  very  full  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  in 
Martinique.  He  treats  the  subject  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion. Mount  Pelee  was  covered  with  luxurious  growth, 
and  it  is  the  wonderful  fruitfulness  of  these  islands 
which  induces  such  comparatively  large  numbers  to 
reside  there.  To  live  in  such  a  volcano-strewn  land 
seems  otherwise  quite  foolhardy.  August  Foumier 
writes  upon  Marie  Louise  and  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, and  Alfred  Thumb  upon  old  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  The  development  of  mankind  is,  he  says, 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  scientific  research,  and  Grotc- 
fend,  by  his  researches  among  the  inscriptions  of  old 
Persia,  has  done  very  much  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race. 


The  Italian  Magfazines. 

The  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  follows  up  the  agitation 
against  the  White  Slave  trafl&c  which  it  coursigeously 
initiated  some  months  ago  by  an  excellent  resume  from 
the  pen  of  Marquis  Paulucci  de  Calboli,  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  International  Congress  held  in 
Paris  last  July,  at  which  sixteen  countries  were  repre- 
sented, and  also  of  the  progress  made  by  the  movement 
throughout  Italy  during  the  last  year.  It  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  every  section  of  the  nation — Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Liberal  and  Socialist — has  joined  in  the 
movement,  the  need  for  action  being  emphasised  by  the 
geographical  position  of  Italy,  from  whose  ports  girls 
may  be  shipped  with  deplorable  facility  to  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, Tunis,  and  other  haunts  of  vice.  Very 
much  requires  to  be  done  before  the  traffic  can  be 
suppressed;  but  at  least,  as  Marquis  Paulucci  rejoices, 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  which  hitherto  has  enveloped 
the  subject  has  broken  down,  and  that  in  itself  is  a 
great  step  towards  moral  reform. 
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The  fame  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  just  spread  into 
Italy,  thanks  to  the  recent  translation  into  Italian  of  his 
•'  War  of  the  Worlds."  Both  the  "Nuova  Antologia" 
and  the  "  Nuova  Parola  "  for  September  publish  lauda- 
tory notices  of  his  work,  together  with  his  portrait,  and 
hail  him  as  the  creator  of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
fiction.  The  leader  of  modern  thought  to  whom  the 
"  Nuova  Parola "  devotes  its  biographical  sketch  is 
3Irs.  Besant,  whose  life  is  described  at  length  and  with 
much  enthusiasm.  It  is  curious  in  a  paper  otherwise 
accurate  to  find  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  all  men, 
t^poken  of  throughout  as  "  Lord  Bradlaugh." 

The  "  Rivista  Moderna "  (August  15)  publishes  an 
exceedingly  interesting  article  on  the  private  life  of 
Mazzini,  inspired  by  a  previous  article  in  which  the 
great  patriot  was  described  as  suffering  all  his  life  from 
"  sexual  anaesthesia."  To  accuse  a  man^of  having  never 
loved  a  woman  appears  to  E.  del  Cerro  as  an  unpardon- 
able insult,  and  he  therefore  describes  how  Mazzini 
entertained  a  life-long  affection  for  a  young  widow 
■\shose  acquaintance  he  made  in  exile  at  Marseilles  in 
1831.  The  secret  bond  that  united  them  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  existence  of  many  letters  that 
jjassed  between  them,  which,  unknown  to  the  writers, 
were  opened  and  copied  by  the  Florentine  police  and 
preserved  by  them.  The  author  is  also  able  to  quote  a 
very  touching  letter  written  by  Mazzini  to  his  friend 
on  her  death-bed,  just  forty  years  after  they  had  first 
met.  The  September  number  contains  a  very  sympa- 
thetic sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin,  by  far  the  most 
popular  ambassador  we  have  sent  to  Rome  of  recent 
years. 

The  "Civilta  Cattolica "  (September  20),  taking  as 
its  theme  the  priceless  astronomical  instruments  which 
Count  Waldersee  was  pleased  to  transfer  from  Pekin 
to  Potsdam  as  part  of  his  countrjr's  war  booty,  gives 
a  long  account  of  astronomy  as  practised  by  the  Chinese, 
pointing  out  that  they  already  possessed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  instruments  which  were  not  made  in 
Europe  before  the  sixteenth.  It  was  the  Jesuits'  well- 
known  superiority  as  astronomers  which  first  secured 
for  them  in  China  the  consideration  they  enjoyed  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  erection  of  a  new  statue  of  St.  Francis  on  the 
picturesque  hillside  of  La  Vema  inspires  the  "  Rassegna 
Nazionale  "  to  devote  two  articles  to  the  Saint  of  Assisi 
(September  1  and  15).  G.  Grabinski  begins  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  life  of  Montalembert,  specially  interesting 


at  the  present  moment  as  showing  how  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  middle  of  last  century  secured  that  right  of 
freedom  of  education  of  which  the  authorities  to-day 
have  just  deprived  them. 


The  Dutch  Magfazines, 

The  most  attractive  article  in  the  current  "  Elsevier  " 
is  that  on  the  art  of  printing  on  cretonne  and  other 
stuffs.  Both  animals  and  men  have  experienced  the 
necessity  or  desire  of  decorating  themselves,  as  the 
writer  points  out  in  the  opening  lines,  and  man  has 
had  recourse  to  colouring  or  to  designs  affixed  in  some 
way  or  other  to  plain  cloths.  Coloured  decorations  on 
cloth  were  brought  to  Holland  by  Portuguese  navigators 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Dutch  set  to  work  to  copy 
them;  in  England,  similar  attempts  were  made  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  1634,  under  Charles  II.— which 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  Charles  I.— a  patent  was 
granted  for  "The  Art  or  Mystery  of  Affixing  Wool. 
Silk,  and  Other  Materials  of  Divers  Colours  on  Linen, 
Silk,  or  Other  Cements;  to  make  Them  Useful  for  Hang- 
ings, etc."  In  1720  the  wearing  of  these  printed  stuffs 
was  forbidden.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  in  the  article,  both  historical  and  technical, 
and  several  designs  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. There  is  a  great  liking  nowadays  to  learn 
"  how  it  is  done  "  in  respect  of  everything,  so  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  welcome.  Among  the  other  contents  of 
this  magazine  is  a  description  of  a  stay  in  the  Berkel 
district,  which  forms  pleasant  reading,  but  contains 
nothing  remarkable  and  is  illustrated  with  the  usual 
country  scenes.  The  art  contributions  are  in  evidence 
again,  while  a  story  and  the  monthly  chats  make  up 
the  list  for  this  month. 

"Woord  en  Beeld"  has  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
coal  mine,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Oppenoorth 
and  another  better  known  contributor,  Mr.  Krabbe. 
The  illustrations  show  us  the  type  of  miners,  the  boring 
of  a  passage,  and  other  incidents  in  coal  mining.  The 
writers  give  us  a  good  description,  with  historical  data. 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  Cort  Van  der  Linden,  with  a 
character  sketch,  makes  ua  better  acquainted  with  a 
prominent  man  in  Holland;  there  is  another  descriptive 
sketch,  this  time  of  a  country  district,  a  play,  music, 
and  an  instalment  of  a  novel  as  a  monthly  supplement. 


In  an  able  article  on  the  great  modern  life  insurance 
companies,  telling  how  they  use  their  enormous  surplus, 
it  is  stated  in  the  October  "  World's  Work  "  that  there 
was  a  surplus  last  year  of  no  less  than  $120,000,000  in 
which  policy-holders  did  not  participate  at  all. 

In  the  "  Royal  Magazine "  for  October  a  paper  is 
devoted  to  a  woman  who  seems  to  be  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule  of  the  physical  weakness  of 
her  sex.  She  is  a  young  Welsh  girl,  Miss  Roberts, 
known  to  fame  as  Vulcana,  the  daughter  of  a  popular 
Welsh  preacher.  Till  fifteen  she  was  only  known  lo- 
cally as  a  girl  of  remarkable  strength;  then,  through 
the  failure  of  a  performer,  she  appeared  before  a  Ponty- 
pool  audience,  and  so  delighted  them  with  her  feats 
of  strength  that  she  decided  there  and  then  to  be- 
come a  professional.  Now,  besides  a  life-saving  medal, 
she  holds  120  others  won  in  strength  contests,  and 
ha8  won  all  the  world's  championships  of  ladies'  weight- 


lifting.  Among  the  feats  of  this  graceful,  though 
abnormally  muscular,  girl  are  handling  with  ease  8st. 
dumbbells,  and  raising  a  12st.  man  above  her  head  on 
one  hand. 

The  "  Girl's  Realm  "  for  October  contains  a  sketch 
of  King  Alphonso  of  Spain,  which  should  be  authorita- 
tive, since  the  materials  for  it  were  supplied  by  the 
King's  Chamberlain.  The  details  given  are  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those  of  other  character-sketches. 
An  amusing  paper  with  amusing  illustrations  is  on  "The 
Girls  of  the  Fatherland."  "  Photography  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  another  paper  in  the  useful  series  on  "  Careers 
for  Girls."  Miss  Frances  Low  begins  a  somewhat 
similar  series  on  how  to  earn  a  living.  In  her  first 
paper  she  treats  of  journalism,  and  in  terms  which  will 
hardly  please  those  zealous  for  the  honour  of  that  pro- 
fession.     Still,  Miss  Low  is  an  experienced  journalist. 
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H 


lU  Gospel  of  $Matb 


tt 


IS   NOW   READY.  PRICE   ONE   SHILLING. 


CONTAINS   TWO   ART   SUPPLEMENTS— 

L    A  Life-size  Photo  of  Sandow's  Arm,  2  ft.  6  in*  long* 
IL    Seven  Beautiful  Photographs. 


AND 

J 26  pages  on  Physical  Culture,  written  in 
Australia* 


Posted  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  Is.  2d.  in  Stamps  or  Postal' 
Note  by  T*  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  J  67-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 

FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

Bt  "  Aubtbamak." 


Position  and  Prospects. 

The  past  month  haa  been  an  "  eye-opener."  All 
hope  of  a  recovery  from  the  effects  of  continued 
drought,  prior  to  the  hot  summer  months,  has  been 
abandoned,  for  there  has  been  no  general  break-up  in 
the  weather.  We  now  have  to  face  one  of  the  worst 
harvests  on  record,  coupled  with  reduction  in  produc- 
tion of  all  staples  excepting  minerals,  and  the  increase 
in  that  one  can  compensate  but  little  for  the  fallings 
off  in  the  many  others.  What  we  pointed  out  as  pos- 
sible, in  July  and  August  last,  has  come  to  pass.  A 
very  dry  autumn  and  only  trifling  winter  rains  have 
been  followed  by  a  period  of  unsettled  but  not  gen- 
erally wet  weather,  and  the  result  is  that  the  crops 
have  not  recovered,  the  grass  has  not  sprung,  and  on 
the  inland  areas  the  stock  are  starving.  But  the 
settlers  and  the  people  are  rising  splendidly  to  the 
situation.  In  few  centres  has  hope  been  abandoned. 
Good  seasons  are  again  confidently  anticipated,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  there  is  a  general  effort  being  made 
to  save  as  many  of  the  stock  as  possible — partly  by 
shifting  to  the  coastal  areas  and  partly  by  artificial 
feeding. 

Taking  Coghlan's  just-issued  figures  and  private  cal- 
culations, the  flocks  of  Australia  have  been  reduced 
thus: 

Official. Unofficial. 


New   South   Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia   . . 
Western    Australia 


Dec,  1891. 
61,831,416 
12,928,148 
20,289,633 
7,745,541 
1,962,212 


Tasmania     1,662,801 


Dec,  1901. 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,971 

5,060,540 

2,542,844 

1,792,481 


Nov.,  1902. 
.  32,500,000 
.  10,700,000 
.  7,500,000 
.  4,900,000 
.  2,600,000 
.     1,800,000 


Commonwealth     106,419,751  ..  72,125,725  ..  60,000,000 

The  decline  since  December  31  last  is  estimated  at 
fully  12,125,725  head,  and,  since  December  31,  1891,  at 
46,419,751;  besides  which  of  course,  all  the  natural 
increase  has  been  lost.  The  blow  to  the  pastoral  in- 
dustry has  been  an  extremely  severe  one.  The  value 
of  the  Commonwealth's  net  wool  exports,  according  to 
Coghlan,  has  been  as  follows: 

lbs. 


1881  . 

.£13,396,207  . 

.  324,286,100 

1891  . 

.  20,184,915  . 

.  543,495,800 

1896  . 

.  15,334,310  . 

.  543,952,780 

1899  . 

.  19,164,355  . 

.  515,811,700 

1900  . 

.  12,933,745  . 

.  409,394,600 

1901  . 

.  14,938,504  . 

.  509,902,800 

The  net  exports  of  wool  are  given  in  lbs.  alongside 
the  values.  The  increase  last  year  is  due  to  clips  being 
held  over,  owing  to  low  prices  ruling  in  1900.  In 
this  respect  we  would  suggest  that  Coghlan,  instead 
of  taking  the  calendar  year,  should  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  true  wool  season,  viz.,  July  1  to  June  30.  To 
make  an  estimate  of  the  exports  this  year  is,  of  course, 
difficult.  Those  in  the  trade  expect  a  net  export  of 
about  400,000,000  to  *25,000,000  lbs.;  but  included  in 
this  total  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  "  dead  "  wool. 
The  improvement  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  values  will 
probably  bring  the  value  of  exports  up  to  close  on 
£14,000,000;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  1903 
clip  must  be  much  below  that  now  being  marketed. 

In  1897  Coghlan  estimated  the  value  of  pastoral  pro- 
perty in  AustraJasia,  excluding  the  land,   but  includ- 


ing improvements,  plant,  and  stock,  at  £237,438,000. 
In  that  amount  the  value  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc., 
was  £114,854,000.  In  1899,  despite  adverse  seasons, 
Coghlan's  total  of  value  was  £241,554,000,  including 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £115,417,000.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  change  has  been  very  rapid.  To- 
day's value  of  the  pastoral  industry  would  be  hard 
to  fix,  but  it  certainly  can  be  little  more  than 
£150,000,000,  having  declined  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
£30,000,000  per  annum.  We  are  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  this  great  industry  has  at  last  "touched 
bottom,"  and  that,  with  an  early  return  to  good  seasons, 
a  recovery  as  rapid  as  lue  late  downfall  will  be  made. 

Cereal  production  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and  for 
1902-03  the  crops  will  be  the  shortest  on  record.  One 
authority  makes  the  following  comparison,  which  is  of 
considerable  value  and  interest,  for  the  wheat  crop: 

WHEAT. 

Estimates. 

1899-1900.    1900-1901.    1901-1902.    1902-1903. 

Bushels.      Bushels.      Bushels.      Bushels. 

N.S.W 13,604,166.. 16,173,771.. 14,808,705..  3,500,000 

Vic 15,237 ,948..  17,847,321..  12,127,382..  3,500,000 

Q'land      ..    ..      614,414..  1,194,088..  1,692,222..  1,100,000 

S.A 8,453,135..  11,253,148..  8,012,762..  6,000,000 

W.A 987,329..      774,176..      933,101..  1,000,000 

Tas 1,101,303..  1,110,421..      963,662..      950,000 

Cm'nw'lth    .  .39,998.295.  .48,352,925.  .38,537,834.  .16,050,000 
Net   exports . .  15,000,000 . .  23,500,000 . .  12,000,000 . .        — 
To  be  imported      —       ..       —       ..       —       ..  8,500,000 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
1  FIRE  1-^ 

IN8URAN0E    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


PIRE 

ACCIDENT    . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY       • 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-QLAS8 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— ColHns  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  K.a 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manaqb*, 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

^ESTABLISHED  1849. 

For  Life  Assurance  on    th«    flutual  Principle. 
Annuities  and   hnduwments  for  Children. 


With  OfRces  in  all  the  Australian  8tA«*a 
and  in  New  Zeatand. 

VICTORIA:  459  Collins-st.,  Melbourne. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Custom  House  Quay.  WeHington. 

QUEENSLAND:    Queen-st.,   Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  23  King  William-at^  Adelaide. 

TASMANIA:   Elizabeth  and  Collins  Sts^  Hobart. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  St.  George's  Twraee,  Perth. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual   Income  - 


£17,864,514. 
£2,432,482. 


The  Oldest  Mntn&l  Life  Office  la  Australasia,  and  tb«  largest 
and  most  liberal  in  the  British  Empire. 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 

ATQOunt  of  cash  surplus  divided  ftmong  tbe  Member!!  for  the 
Gingle  yetir,  1901,  was  £688,726 ;  yielding  Berersionary  Bonoees  of 
about  £1,000,000. 


annRAi,  Mjlmasab  ahb  Aotuast:  B.  TEECE,  F.LA.,  F.F.A.,  9.fUi, 
KOBEBT  B.  CAMERON,  Sjccbktart. 

Head  Office'.  91   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


As  we  require  at  least  24,500,000  bushels  for  seed  and 
feed,  it  follows  that,  with  no  surplus  carry-over,  we 
will  have  to  import  nearly  8J  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  (or)  flour  in  1903.  The  position  in  many  parts 
is  very  grave,  but  the  farmers  are  indomitable,  and 
are  hoping  for  a  bumper  crop  next  season,  to  pull 
them  through.  Over  9|  million  bushels  of  oats  were 
produced  in  Australia  last  year.  This  year  there  will 
be  little  over  5^  million  bushels.  This  year  we  have 
had  to  import  nearly  600,000  bushels  of  barley,  and 
2,000,000  bushels  of  maize.  It  is  estimated  that  next 
year  we  will  require  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  barley, 
and  probably  a  large  quantity  of  maize. 

Dairy  production  has  not  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
drought  as  has  been  thought.  Official  figures  for  Aus- 
tralia are  appended: 


1899 
1900 
1901 


Butter 

made. 

lbs. 

102,774,292 

112,401,496 

101,640,296 


Cheese 

made. 

lbs. 

10,384,773 

10,968,063 

11,572,115 


Bacon  and 
hams, 
lbs. 
29,158,017 
34,953,906 
35,630,505 


These  figures  are  official,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
their  accuracy  as  regards  butter  and  cheese  for  1901. 
For  1902  there  will  be  a  heavy  drop  in  butter  to 
something  like  80,000,000  to  85,000,000  lbs,  and  that 
quantity  will  be  almost  entirely  consumed  locally. 
Cheese  will  probably  decline  also,  as,  wltn  high  prices 
and  scarcity  of  butter,  there  will  be  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  latter. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  States  is  increasing — 
that  is  the  one  happy  statement  we  are  in  a  position 
to  make.      Official  figures  are  as  follow: 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

1881 £9,789,000 

1891 12,047,060 

1896 12,361,280 

1899 22,201,255 

1900 21,400,182 

1901 22,016,006 

There  has  already  this  year  been  an  advance  of  over 
a  million  sterling  in  the  gold  production,  an  improve- 
ment in  copper  and  tin,  a  distinct  advance  in  coal, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  drop  of  considerable  extent  in 
silver  and  silver-lead,  owing  to  low  prices.  As  a  whole, 
our  mineral  production  ought  to  exceed  £23,500,000 
this  year,  and  the  tendency  in  the  future  will  probably 
be  towards  even  greater  development. 

The  facts  and  estimates  given  in  the  foregoing 
show  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is,  all 
must  admit,  a  poor  showing,  and  it  is  not  improved 
by  the  hopeless  tangle  into  which  nearly  all  the  States' 
finances  have  been  brought,  through  extravagance  and 
maladministration.  That  a  recovery  will  be  made  there 
is  no  doubt.  But  it  will  take  good  seasons,  combined 
with  years  of  economy  and  good  government,  to  place 
these  States  once  again  in  a  really  sound  and  unassail- 
able position. 

Government  Loans* 

The  response  to  the  New  Zealand  Government's  call 
for  subscriptions  for  4  per  cent,  debentures,  with  a 
currency  of  three  years,  has  been  above  expectations, 
over  £1,150,000  being  offered  at  par  throughout  the 
States.  New  Zealand  is  prosperous,  mostly  due  to 
excellent  seasons,  but  partly  to  free  expenditure  of 
loan  funds.  The  Government  in  that  colony  ruxis 
perilously  near  to  Socialism,  and  any  day  may  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  by  the  magnitude  of  its  duties  and  com- 
mitments. Economy  and  reform  are  as  badly  wanted 
in  New  Zealand  as  in  Australia. 

The  "  scare  "  in  London  seems  to  be  passing  off, 
and  all  Australian  stocks  are  rising,  nrices  now  stand- 
ing, in  most  instances,  nearly  up  to  the  quotes  of  a 
year  ago,  which  is  satisfactory.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  Australian  repudiation — that  is,  of  course,  pro- 
vided the  See-O'SuUivan  and  similar  admlnistrationfl 
do  not  remain  in  power  to  borrow,  boom,  and  burit. 
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THE       BANK      OF      AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter,  1835.) 

Paid-up  Capital     £1,600,000 

Reserve  Fund    1,035,000 

(Of  which   £500,000  is  invested  in  2|  per  cent.  Consols  at 
90,  the  remainder  being  used  in  the  business.) 
Reserve  liability  of  proprietors  under  the  charter 1,600,000 

£4,235,000 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  with  the  Accounts 

for  the  Half-year  to  14th  April,  1902,  PRESENTED  TO    THE    PROPRIETORS    at    the    HALF-YEARLY 

GENERAL  MEETING  held  on  THURSDAY,  2nd  OCTOBER,   1902. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  submit  to  the  proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  as  at  14th  April  last,  with  the  Profit  Account  for 
the  half-year  to  that  date.  After  providing  for  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  British  and  colonial  rates  and  taxes, 
and  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profit  for  the  half-year  amounted  to   £144,467  17s.  7d. 

From  this  sum,  increased  by  £14^7  5s.  3d.  brought,  forward  from  the  previous  half-year,  the  Directors  have 
appropriated  £40,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  £16,000  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  bank  premises,  leaving  a  net 
disposable  balance  of  £102,705  2s.  lOd.,  of  which  the  Dividend  declared  will  absorb  £88,000,  and  there  will  then 
remain   £14,705  2s.  lOd.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  account. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  the  Bank  has  opened  new  Branches  at  Lismore  and  Wee  Waa,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  at  Stanley,  in  Tasmania. 

The  Dividend  declared  is  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  £2  4s.  per  share  for  the  half-year,  and 
will  be  payable,  free  of  income  tax,  in  London,  and  in  the  colonies,  on  the  3rd  October  next. 

4  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  22nd  September,  1902.  W.  A.  M'ARTHUR,  Chairman. 

PROFIT  ACCOUNT  FROM  OCTOBER  14.  1901,  TO  APRIL  14,  1902. 

Undivided  Profit,  October  14,  1901 £94,237    5    3 

Less— Dividend,  March,  1902 80,000    0    0 


Profit  for  the  half-year  to  April  14,  1902,  after  deducting  rebate  on  bills  current  at 
balance  date  ( £8,231  13s.  3d.)  and  making  provision  for   all    bad   and   doubtful 

debts £278,893   3   6 

LE88: 
I.  Charges  of  Management — 
Colonial — 
Salaries  and  allowances  to  the  colonial  staff,  including  the  su- 
perintendent's department  and  154  branches  and  agencies  . .     £82,968  19    8 
General  expenses,  mcluding  rent,  repairs,  stationery,   travel- 
ling, etc 21,877    8  10 

London — 

Salaries 8,335    9    1 

General  expenses 2,935  18  10 


£14,237    5    3 


II.  Rates  and  Taxes — 

Colonial £9,398   5    1 

London 8,909   4   5 


£116,117  16    5 


£18,307    9    6 


£134,425   511 


£144,467  17    7 


Total  amount  of  unappropriated  profit £158,705    2  10 

From  which  deduct — 

For  transfer  to  Reserve  Fund £40,000    0    0 

For  reduction  in  cost  of  bank  premises 16,000    0    0 

£56,000    0    0 


Leaving  available  for  dividend £102,705    2  10 

BALANCE-SHEET,  APRIL  14,  1902. 


Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

Circulation £499,024    0  0 

Deposits 14,597,068    6  6 

Bills  payable,   and   other   liabilities    . .  2,361,478  18  4 


Capital £1,600,000  0    0 

♦Reserve  Fund 1,035,000  0    0 

Profit     account:     undi- 
vided balance 102,705  2  10 


£17,457,571    4  10 


2,737,705    2  10 


£20,195,276    7    8 


ASSETS.  Cr. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances  ....  £3,192,772    5  11 

Loans  at  call  and  at  short  notice  ....  1,523,000    0    0 

British  Government  securities   . .    . .    . .  1,021,339  18    5 

India  and  Colonial  Governments  securi- 
ties     321,149  17    3 

£6,058,262  1  7 
Bills  receivable,  advances  on  securities, 

and  other  assets 13,767,261  13    3 

Bank  premises  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 

land  and  London    369,752  12  10 

£20,195,276    7    8 


*0f  which   £500,000  is  invested  in  2f  per  cent.  Consols  at  90,  the  remainder  being  used  in  the  business. 
F.  H.  BLOGG,  Accountant.  R.    W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

We  have  examined  the  cash  and  securities  in  London  and  the  London  books,  and  have  verified  the  trans- 
fers from  the  several  branches  in  the  colonies,  and  we  beg  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  foregoing  is  a 
fuU  and  fair  balance-sheet  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  exhibits  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  bank's 
affairs  as  shown  by  the  books.  WELTON,  JONES  and  CO.,  Auditors. 

London,  17th  September,  1902. 
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CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


LrMITKD. 


fRINCIPAL    BRANCH    OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  tad 
Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizen*'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:    Citizens'    Buildings,    Queen    Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTB.ATJA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:   Citizens'  Caiambers,  Custom  Houae 
Quay,  Wellin^^ton. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart, 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  21  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.G. 
And  Rt  DUBIilN,  LITBBFOOL  and  MAKCHBSTHB. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  Becnnty  of 

Freehold  City  or  Suborbaji  Prop«rties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agrri- 
ooltnral  and  Gra«ln«r  Lands  (Freehold  or  G.F.  and  CSi.)  or  QoTeni- 
ment  Stook  of  any  cf  the  Aastralian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At  the  Loftveat  Current  Rates  of  interest. 


Loans  may  b«  arranged  for  a  fixed  term  or  repayable  by 
Inatalmenta,  without  notice  or  payment  of  any  line. 


FIRE 

Insurance  Company  Ltd. 


'^< 


FIRE   INSURANCES 
%  AT 

^         LOWEST   RATES. 


Policies  cover  all  losses 
by  Bush  Fires,  Lightning 
and  Gas  Explosion,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary 
risk  from  Fire. 


A  Cash  Bonus  paid  to 
Policy  Holders  each  year. 
^14-1,682  has  been 
divided  in  Cash  Bonuses 
during  the  last  Eighteen 
years. 


J^. 


M«ad  Offlces :  The  Freehold  Property  of  the  Company. 
120    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

KELSO   KING,   Managtr- 

Melbourne  Office:   9   QUEEN   STREET. 

DiRioToas : 
RANDAL  J.  ALCOOK,  Esq.,  J.P 
JAMES  U.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 

M.  T.  SADLER.  Rkbisui  SMEWAai. 


New  South  Wales  wants  another  few  millions  again, 
we  assume  to  pay  for  the  notorious  Harbour  resump- 
tions. The  London  market  will  scarcely  favour  a 
loan  issue  before  January,  and  even  then  is  not  likely 
to  run  after  new  New  South  Wales  emissions,  unless 
there  be  a  change  of  (jovernment. 

The  South  Australian  Treasurer  has  sold  the  best 
part  of  £250,000  3i  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  to  cover 
last  year's  deficit.  No  further  loan  is  expected  until 
the  first  quarter  of  1903. 

Victoria's  loan  wants  have  been  supplied  through  the 
agency  of  the  Savings  Banks.  The  Treasurer  was  to 
have  repaid  £675,000  3^  per  cent,  debentures,  falling 
due  on  January  1  next;  but  the  Commissioners,  desir- 
ing to  re-invest,  have  agreed  to  accept  3i  per  cent. 
five-year  debentures  in  exchange,  and  also  to  pur- 
chase another  £325,000  if  the  Treasurer  be  in  want  of 
funds.  The  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
except  that  we  note  that  the  Treasurer  avoids,  by  this 
form  of  borrowing,  making  any  increased  payments  to 
the  sinking  funds.  This  system  of  finance  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  as  is  also  the  list  of  works  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  construct  from  loan  funds.  Un- 
happily there  has,  so  far,  been  much  more  talk  than 
action  on  financial  reform  by  the  present  "  mixed " 
Ministry. 

The  Treasurer  of  Western  Australia  is  not  going  to 
borrow  just  yet.  He  has  been  accommodated  with 
£1,344,000  by  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
and  the  Savings  Banks.  By  the  way,  from  whom 
would  the  Governments  of  Australia  borrow  privately 
if  the  A.M.P.  and  the  Savings  Banks  were  non-existent? 

Queensland  wants  loan  funds  badly.  An  issue  will 
probably  be  made  in  December,  if  London  be  favour- 
able. 

Money* 

There  is  a  tendency  towards  dearer  money  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  rise  in  deposit  and  discount 
rates  is  said  to  be  imminent.  Present  deposit  rates 
are  3  Tier  cent,  for  twelve  months,  and  3J  per  cent,  for 
two  years.  We  think  that  there  is  room  for  an  ad- 
vance to  3J  and  4  per  cent.,  but  scarcely  consider  that 
existing  conditions  are  Mkely  to  continue  permanent, 
and  therefore    a  further  advance  is  improbable. 

Loans  and  Debts. 

Coghlan  states  that  the  loan  expenditure  of  Aus- 
tralasia during  the  past  four  financial  years  has  been 
as  follows: 

1898-99 £7,116,037 

1899-1900 7,693,831 

1900-01 8,978,842 

1901-02 12,294,368 

This  increase  is  absolutely  inexcusable.  It  arises 
through  gross  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  various 
Governments,  particularly  in  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand.  The  debt  and  sinking  funds  held  against 
the  same,  as  on  June  30,  1902,  compare  thus: 

Accumulated 


Debt. 
New  South  Wales     ....  £71,592,485 

Victoria 53,547,659 

Queensland    39,338,427 

South  Australia    27,272,545 

Western  Australia     ....     14,942,310 
Tasmania     9,095,735 


Sinking 

Funds. 

£655,796 

429,138 

92,985 
486,737 
186,446 


Commonwealth..    ..      £215,789,161      ..    £1,851,102 
New  Zealand     52,966,447      . .      1,128,816 


Australasia £268,755,608 


£2,979,918 
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We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  debt  of  £300,000,000, 
and,  so  far,  tne  accumulated  sinking  funds  do  not  reach 
£3,000,000!  Our  aim  should  be  to  stop  borrowing,  and 
raise  up  respectable  redemption  funds. 

Bank  Balance-sheets* 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  for  the  half-year  ended 
April  last.  The  improvement  in  this  institution's 
affairs  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous.  Comparing 
the  accounts  just  issued  with  those  of  April,  1899,  we 
have  the  following  results: 

April,  1899.  April,  1902.  Increase. 
Reserve  and  undivided 

profits £1,866,282..  £2,137,705..  £270,423 

Deposits  and  bills  pay- 
able  :.     15,419,665..  16,958,547..  1,538,882 

Liquid  assets    5,082,446.^   6,058,261..     975,815 

Government   securities  641,870..     1,342,489..    700,619 

Discounts  and  advances  12,796,682..  13,767,262..    970,580 

Gross  profits     171,224..       278,893..     107,669 

Net  profits 56,312..       144,468..      88,156 

Dividend,   per  cent.  . .  7     . .  11     . .  4 

The  bank's  progress  has  been  of  an  abnormal  char- 
acter. Over  £1,025,000  of  the  reserve  fund  of  £1,035,000 
is  now  invested  in  British  Government  securities.  The 
bank  premises  account  has  been  written  down  by 
over  £200,000  in  four  years,  and  now  stands  at  £369,752. 
Here  the  bank  has  a  large  "inner"  reserve.  If  all  the 
assets  are  treated  in  the  same  way  (and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  are),  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  safer,  sounder,  or  better  bank  than  the  "  'Asia." 

The  National  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd.  continues 
to  show  good  progress.  Its  earnings  for  the  six  months 
ended  September  30  were  the  best  recorded  by  the  new 
bank.      Leading  figures  compare  thus: 

Sept.,  Sept., 

1899.  1902. 

Capital    £1,977,779..  £1,498,220.. Dec. £479,559 

Reserve 50,000..  70,000.. Inc.  20,000 

Public   deposits     ..     5,326,234..  5,686,945.  .Inc.  360,711 

Liquid  assets  ....  2,606,589..  2,634,226.  .Inc.  27,637 
Premises   and  real 

estate 949,282..  812,896.  .Dec.  136,386 

Gross  profits    ....         74.039..  96,022..  Inc.  21,983 

Net  profits 19,247..  35,038.. Inc.  15,791 

The  movements  are  all  healthy.  The  bank  is  earn- 
ing much  increased  profits  on  a  reduced  capital,  and 
is  now  paying  5  per  cent,  on  pref.  shares,  and  3|  per 
cent,  on  ordinary  ditto.  There  has  been  considerable 
writing  down  of  premises  and  real  estate — a  very  wise 
move.      The  bank  is  very  sound  and  well  managed. 

The   English,   Scottish     and   Australian    Bank    Ltd. 
has  had  still  another  improvement  to  record  in  its  work- 
ing, according  to  cables.      The  leading  figures  for  the 
year  ended  June  30  compare  thus: 

June,  June,  June, 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Profits £161.869  £163,392  £169,613 

To  reserve 15,000  15,000  15,000 

Dividend 2J  p.c.  Z\  p.c.  4  p.c. 

Carried  forward     7,018  7,627  13,186 

Terminable  deposits  ....       433,816  209,134  194,416 

Deposits    (new) 1,875,513  2,071,800  2,106,225 

Bills 983,837  791,525  606,310 

Advances 3,855,256  3,948,477  4,163,922 

Cash  and  investments    ..       899,449  929,052  921,228 

The  E.,  S.  and  A.,  like  the  great  majority  of  other 
Australian  banks,  is  making  good  progress,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  drought  and  other  influences,  the  pro- 
fits are  steadily  advancing. 

One  very  satisfactory  feature  in  the  Australian  finan- 
cial position  is  the  undoubted  strength  and  solidity  of 
nearly  all  the  banking  institutions.  And  the  exceptions 
are  not  in  Victoria. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

Low  as  the  profits  of  fire  underwriting  in  Great 
Britain  were  in  1900,  the  returns  for  1901  show  a  still 
further  falling  off.  Fifty-two  companies  in  1900  had  a 
total  net  premium  income  of  £20,564,935.  Allowing  for 
33  1-3  per  cent,  for  the  liability  under  unexpired  risks, 
the  net  profit  amounted  to  £703,390,  or  3.42  per  cent. 
For  1901,  50  companies  tabulated  had  a  net  premium 
income  of  £20,265.053,  and  allowing  the  same  per- 
centage (a  low  one)  for  unexpired  liability,  there  was 
actually  no  profit  at  all — in  fact,  a  loss  of  £24,931  was 
made.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  figures 
do  not  include  any  interest,  etc.,  on  the  invested  funds. 
The  latter  has  enabled  the  companies  to  declare  sub- 
stantial dividends,  but  the  under^vriting  each  year 
must  be  carried  on  at  a  profit,  otherwise  it  is  only  a 
drain  on  the  reserves  gathered  in  the  past.  The  out- 
look, therefore,  of  fire  underwriting  is  not  the  brightest 
at    present. 


A  smoke  night  and  concert  was  given  to  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  at 
the  Vienna  Cafe  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  directors  of  the  Victorian  branch.  The  Hon. 
N.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  chair,  and  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  "  The  Citizens',"  said  that  they  had  met  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  offices.  He  con- 
sidered it  quite  time  that  the  company  had  an  office 
worthy  of  its  position,  and  which  it  now  had  in  the 
new  building.  Though  only  sixteen  years  old,  the 
Citizens'    had   accumulated   funds   of    £800,000,    and   it 
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was  confidently  expected  that  by  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing these  would  reach  a  million  sterling.  The  company 
had  lately  had  the  advantage  of  the  examination  of  its 
position  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  London  actuaries.  His  report  established  beyond 
all  doubt  the  thorough  soundness  of  the  company, 
whose  valuation  was  now  on  a  stricter  basis,  viz.,  3 
per  cent.,  than  any  other  company  in  Australia. 

Sir  William  Lsoie  responded  to  the  toast  in  a 
forcible  speech,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
a  director  of  the  company  since  its  inauguration.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  history  of  life  assurance,  there 
had  been  no  company  which  had  made  such  rapid 
strides  as  the  Citizens',  and,  at  the  same  time,  on 
such  sound  lines.  This  fact  was  well  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Hardy's  report. 


Keep  Cool ! 


It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do;  but  this  summer  you 
can  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room,  and 
create  a  strong  and 
pleasant  breeze,  by  the  uae 
of  our 
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ELECTRIC 
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DON'T  WAIT  TILL  THE  SUMMER  GOES,  but 
buy  one  while  the  heat  is  oppressive.  It  consists  of 
motor,  8-inch  fan,  four  special  batteries,  wire  and  re- 
quisites. Will  run  forty  nours  at  a  cost  of  Is.  Runs 
noiselessly  at  a  high  speed.  One  dozen  extra  zinc 
battery-rods  given  to  the  first  fifty  purchasers.  Full 
directions   with   each   fan. 

Price  £3  3s., 

which  includes  freight  to  any  railway  station  in  Vic- 
toria, or  to  any  port  in  Australia,  or  the  principal  porta 
in  N.Z. 

We  have  a  simpler  fan,  which  gives  just  as  strong 
a  breeze,  but  is  less  ornamental;  price  £2  2s.  We 
specially  recommend  this  cheaper  style  as  being 
thoroughly  effective. 


The  Cyclone  Electric  Fan  Co,, 

BOX    133,    G.P.O.,   MELBOURNE. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Eady,  Sydney  resident  secretary,  pro- 
posed the  success  of  the  Victorian  branch,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Copeland.  The  large  gathering 
showed  plainly  that  the  determination  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Victorian  staff  in  days  of  old  had  not  one  whit 
abated. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  received  with  loud  cheers  on  rising 
to  respond.  He  felt  that  the  success  of  the  Victorian 
branch  was  due,  not  so  much  to  himself  as  to  the 
sterling  work  of  the  whole  staff.  This  year  the  figures 
for  Victoria  point  to  a  large  increase  on  the  amount 
of  new  business  expected.  He  congratulated  the  field 
staff  and  officers  on  the  great  success  achieved  in  the 
past,  and  hoped  they  would  return  the  pleasure  the 
local  directors  had  given  them  that  evening  by  forward- 
ing to  the  Board  a  big  sheaf  of  new  proposals  in  the  en- 
smng  few  months.  Refreshments  were  served  through- 
out the  evening,  and  a  number  of  vocal  selections 
added  to  the  enjo3rment  of  the  company. 
*        •       •       •       « 

A  large  fire  occurred  on  the  20th  ult.  on  the  premises 
of  the  Deering  Harvester  Company,  Kent  Street,  Syd- 
ney. The  building  was  of  four  stories,  and  was  also 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Hoadley  and  Co., 
jam  manufacturers;  Renard  and  Co.,  merchants;  and 
the  Trades  Hall  printing  establishment.  The  second 
and  third  floors  were  gutted,  and  the  roof  fell  in.  A 
large  quantity  of  burning  twine  made  the  extinguishing 
of  the  fire  one  of  much  difficulty.  The  building  was 
insured  for  £4,000  in  the  United  Company^  and  the 
stock  and  contents  for  £22,000  in  several  offices.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at    £12,000. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  of  one  of  Melbourne's  oldest  underwriters, 
Mr.  John  Sinclair,  who  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
has  held  the  position  of  manager  for  Australasia  of  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company.  Mr.  Sinclair  entered 
the  service  of  the  company  in  1860  in  the  head  office 
at  Aberdeen.  In  1862  he  ^'oined  the  Royal,  but  a  few 
years  later  rejoined  the  Northern  in  London,  whence 
he  was  transferred   to  Melbourne  as  general  manager 

for  Australia. 

***** 

A  new  plate-glass  insurance  hazard  has  been  found 
in  the  putting  of  strips  of  black  paint  on  windows  as 
a  backgroimd  for  the  lettering.  The  paint  draws  the 
sun's  heat,  and  the  expansion  of  the  glass  thereby 
causes  it  to  crack.  It  is  said  that  other  colours  do 
not  have  any  effect. 

*        •        *        ♦        ♦ 

The  assets  of  the  three  New  York  life  assurance 
grants — the  Equitable  of  U.S.,  the  Mutual  of  New 
York,  and  the  New  York  Life — are  on  such  a  mam- 
moth scale  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  their  immensity. 
A  striking  illustration  can  be  given  in  the  fact  that 
the  National  Debt  of  the  United  States  oa  July  31 
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I»8t  was  978,910,387  dollars— roughly,  £194,000,000— while 
the  combined  assets  ot  the  three  companies  mentioned 
exceeded  that  amount  on  January  1  last  by  145,300  dol- 
lars—say £29,000. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Taverner  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Northern  Assurance  Company,  in  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Sinclair.  He  notifies  that  on  and  after  the 
17th  inst.  the  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  carried 
on  at  its  new  offices,  448  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  consulting  actuary  of  the  Citizens*  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  Australia  last  year 
to  Buperintend  the  valuation  of  that  comjiany,  and  who 
gave  a  very  glowing  report  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  society,  has  been  complimented  by  being  selected 
by  tbe  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  to  report 
upon  the  consolidation  of  Australian  loans,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  question  of  the  taking  over  of  the 
State  loans  by  the  Commonwealth. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lockwood,  resident  secretary  of  the  Vic- 
torian branch  of  the  United  Insurance  Company,  in- 
vited the  staff  of  the  branch  to  his  private  residence, 
Toorak,  on  October  12,  to  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  one  of  the  staff,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
chief  clerkship  of  the  Perth  branch  of  the  company. 
A  handsome  travelling  rug  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith 
by  hia  fellow-officers. 
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Authorof  "Deeds  that  Wri) 
the  Empire,"  "Fights  for 
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Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo. 

With  Portraits, 

Facsimiles  and  Plans. 
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CONTENTS: 

VOL.  I.— FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT. 

With  16  Portraits  and  8  Plans. 
VOL.  IL— THE  STRUGGLE   FOR  THE  SEA. 

With  16  PortraitB  and     Plans. 
VOL.  HI,— THE  WAR  IN  TKE  PENINSULA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  15  Plans. 
VOL.  IV.— WATERLOO  AND  ST.   HELENA. 
With  16  Portraits  and  10  Plans. 


A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Mildura  on  September  20. 
An  entire  block  of  Deakin  Avenue,  which  included  Mr. 
G.  Barling's  general  store  and  residence,  Scott's  news 
agency,  Mr.  G.  M.  Sobee's  dispensary,  the  Massey- 
Harris  implement  depot,  and  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Le- 
vien  Bros.,  F.  H.  Edwards,  and  Percy  Park,  solicitor, 
was  totally  consumed  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  The  in- 
surances amount  to  £2,385,  but  some  of  the  sufferers  are 
entirely  uncovered. 


A  London  cablegram  states  that  Bolton  Hall,  near 
Leybum,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  prin- 
cipal country  seat  of  Lord  Bolton,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  pictures,  of  which  there  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection, were  saved. 


The  Melbourne  business  of  the  Palatine  Insurance 
Company  Limited  is  now  carried  on  at  413  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne. 


During  the  year  1901  there  were  38  insurance  com- 
panies in  Canada,  of  which  number  9  were  Canadian,  21 
British,  and  8  American.  The  total  premiums  received 
for  the  year  were  £1,900,000,  an  increase  of  over 
£250,000  on  the  previous  year.  The  amount  paid  for 
losses  in  1901  was  £1,300,000,  which  was  £180,000  less 
than  that  for  1900. 
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An  Art. Gallery  in  Your  Home. 


la  it  not  time  that  Bomething  was  done  to  render  it 
possible  for  everyone,  even  the  poorest  of  us.  to  have 
an  Art-Gallery  in  every  house?  As  an  efEort  towards 
meeting  this  want,  we  are  publishing  the  Home  Art- 
Gallei-y— a  collection  of  world-renowned  pict\ires,  m  a 
form  and  at  a  price  to  suit  everyone. 

Sixty-seven  of  these  pictures  are  printed  on  fine  art 
paper,  by  one  of  the  best  printers  in  England.  They 
are  splendidly  adapted  for  schoolrooms,  children  s 
rooms,  bedrooms,  etc..  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  home.  The  remaining  eighteen  prctnrei  are  Col- 
lotypes," and  are  much  larger  in  size  than  the  first 
sixty-seven.  The  Collotype  process  is  dc#cribed  bv  the 
.Art  Director  of  the  JNational  Gallery  (Londonjj  ap 
"  turpassing,  in  faithfulness  of  interpretation  and  deli- 
racy  of  detail,  either  steel  eng:ra^^n^  or  photography.'' 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  we  have  received  letteri? 
from  artists  and  correspondents  of  every  station  m  life, 
in  praise  of  these  Works  of  Art.  The  works  of  ever 
fifty  artists  are  reproduced  in  the  Home  Art-GaHery. 
We  ask  you  to  look  through  their  names  in  the  list  below. 
The  whole  85  pictures  will  be  sent  post  free  for  30fi. 
Prices  for  smaller  lota  will  be  found  at  lead  of  each  sec- 
tion below. 

The  Director  of  the  Queensland  National  Gallery 
says  our  Art  Plates  are  "  cheap  at  four  times  the 
price." 

Prices  for  pictures  in  the  followinar  section  (Nos. 
1-61):- 

Half  Doz.  or  !••■     ..     ..    4.d.  each,  post  frae. 
Half  Doz.  to  Two  Doz.       Sd.       „         ,1  1, 

Two  Doz.  or  more   ..     ..    2d.       ■,         n  «• 

Order  the  Pictures  by  Nimiber. 

(Size  of  Nos.  1-12.  13  in.  x  10  in.) 

1.  Rescue  at  Sea  from  a  Burning  Vessel  (A.  Morion). 

2.  The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (J.  C.  Cook,  R.A.) 

3.  The  Last  Evening  of  the  Voyage  (J.  L.  Tissot). 

4.  The  Stream  in  Summer  Time  (W.  15.  Leader,  R.A.) 

5.  The  Sisters  (Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart,  P.R.A.) 

6.  Commerce   between   Phoenicians   and   Ancient   Bri- 

tons (Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.) 

7.  Fair  St.  George  (Sir  John  Gilbert.  R.A.,  P.R.W.S.) 

8.  The  Cornfield  (J.  Constable,  R.A.) 

9.  Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  J.  E.  Poynter,  P.R.A.) 

10.  Cordelia  (G.  W.  Joy.) 

11.  First  Communion   (P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.) 

12.  The  Boating  Party    (F.   Heilbuth). 

(Size  of  Nos.  13-30.  13  in.  x  9J  in.) 

13.  Landscape  and   Cattle   (T.  Sidney   Cooper,  R.A.) 
U.  Lost    Sheep    (H.  B.  Davis.  R.A.) 

15.  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (R.  W.  McBeth,  A.R.A.) 

16.  Study  in  Black  and  White  (Mde.  Ronner,  R.I.) 

17.  "  That's  Mv  Chair!"  (Cats)  (Mde.  H.  Ronner,  R.I.) 

18.  A  Happy  Family  (Cats)   (Mde.  H.  Ronner,  R.I.) 

19.  Maternal  Anxiety   (Edwin  Douglas). 

20.  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa  Bonheur). 

21.  The  Inside  of  a  Stable   (George  Morland). 

22.  The  Twins   (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

23.  The  Sick  Monkey  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

24.  Shoeing  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

25.  Man  Proposes  and  God  Disposes  (Sir  Edwin  Land- 

seer, R.A.) 

26.  A  Study  of  a  Lion  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  R.A.) 

27.  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R.  Lee,  R.AJ 

28.  The  Frugal  Meal   (Horses)    (J.  H.  Herring). 

29.  The  Young  Bull   (Paul  Potter). 

30.  Suspense    (Sir   Edwin   Landseer,    R.A.) 

(Size  of  Nob.  31-40,  14J  in.  x  10  in.) 

51.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (Gainsborough). 

52.  Lady  Hamilton  (George  Romney),  and  Mrs.  Siddons 

(Thos.  Gainsborough,  R.A.) 


33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 

40. 


41. 

42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50, 
51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58 
59. 
60. 
61. 


The  Broken  Picture  (Jean  Baptiste  Greuze). 
Madame  Recamier   (Jacques  Louis  David). 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Jean  Baptist  Greuze). 
Hon,  Mrs.  Graham  (Thos.  Gainsborough,  R,A.) 
Countess  of  Blessington  (Sir  Thos  Laurence,  P.R.A.) 
Countess  of  Oxford  (John  Hopper,  R.A.).  and  Mrs. 

Braddyll  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.) 
'Hie  Artist  and  Her  Daughter  (Mde.  Lebrun). 
Mde.  Mola  Raymond   (Mde.  Lebrun). 

(Size  of  Nos.  41-49,  12^  in.  x  9 J  in.) 

Reception  du  Dauphin   (Tito  Lessi). 

The  Pool  of  London  (S.  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.) 

James  II.  Receiving  N«ws  of  Landing  of  Prince  of 

Orange  (E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.) 
Burchell    and    Sophia    in    the    Hayfield    (W.  Mul- 

ready,  R.A.) 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (J.  Constable,  R.A.) 
Rustic  Civility   (W.  Collins,  R.A.) 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini"   (Rossetti"). 
The  Youth  of  Our  Lord  (J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.) 
A  Hillside  Farm  (J.  linnell). 


(Size  of  Nos.  50-61,  12i  in.  x  10  in.) 
Queen  Victoria  in  1838   (Fowler). 
The  Princess  Royal;  Empress  Frederick  of  Gensaay 

(Winterhalter). 
Queen  Victoria  in  Robes  of  Order  of  Garter  (Sully). 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winterhalter). 
His  Majesty  the  King  (from  a  photograph). 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (from  a  photograph). 
H,R,H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (from  a  photograph) 
H,R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  (from  a  photograph). 
Windsor  Castle  (from  a  photograph). 
Balmoral  Castle  and  Osborne  House  (from  photos). 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria   (Sir  George  Hayter). 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  (Sir  George  Hayter). 

The  pictures  in  the  following  section,  a  series  entitled 
THE  PRODIGAL  SON  (Nos.  62-67),  are  not  sold  singly, 
but  can  be  had  at  Is,  the  six,  post  free.  (Size  of  Noe. 
62-67,  13  in.  x  16  in.) 

62.  Part  I.  The  Division  of  the  Inheritance   (Murillo). 

63.  Part  II.  Leaving   Home    (Murillo). 

64.  Part  III.  Wasting  His  Substance  (Murillo). 

65.  Part  IV.  Cast  Out   (Murillo). 

66.  Part  V.  Repentance  (Murillo), 

67.  Part  VI.  The  Return  (Murillo). 

Pictures  Nos.  68-85  are  beauthful  Collotypes. 
Most  of  them  have  hitherto  l>een  seld  at  2s.  6d. 
each.    The  prices  are  now  as  follows:— 

Nos.  63-76— is.  each,  post  free ;   7e.  6d.  the  lot. 

Nos.  77-85—28.  each,  post  free;   ISs.  the  lot. 

ALL  the  Collotypes  (Nos.  6S-85)  for  20s. 

68.  Blossoms  (Albert  Moore),  28i  in.  x  llf  in..  Is. 

69.  The  Golden  Stairs  (Bume- Jones),  19  in.  x  10  in.,  1b. 

70.  Blue  Bower   (Rossetti).  &J  in.  i  12^  in..  Is. 

71.  Joli  Coeur  (Rossetti),  9i  in.  x  12i  in..  Is. 

72.  The  Sistine  Madonna  (Raphael),  12^  in,  x  10  in.,  Is. 

73.  Queen  Victoria  in  1897  (from  photo),  lOin.  x  13in.,  Is. 

74.  H.M.  the  Queen  (Edward  Hughes),  10  in,  x  14  in..  Is. 

75.  The  Cherub  Choir   (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.), 

16  in,  X  13iin,,  Is. 

76.  Venice  (J.  W,  Turner,  R.A.),  9  in.  x  13»  in,.  Is. 

(Size  of  Nos.  77-83,  20  in.  x  25  in.) 

77.  The  Fighting  Temeraire  (J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.),  28. 

78.  June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol   (McWhirter,  R.A.),  23. 

79.  A  Summer  Shower  (C.  A.  Perugini),  2s. 

80.  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer),  2i. 

81.  Beata  Beatrix  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  2s. 

82.  The  Cornfield   (J.  Constable,  R.A.),  28. 

83.  The  Vallev  Farm  (J.  Constable,  R.A.),  2s. 

84.  Cupid's  Spell  (J.  Wood,  R.A,),  15  in,  x  22  in.,  28. 

85.  Proserpine  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  15  in.  x  22  in., 

2s. 
f 
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In  addition  to  some  dozens  of  regular  departments, such  as  "3.iothers' 
Page,"  ■'  Talks  to  Giris,"  etc.,  tlie  following  appear:  — 

MELBA   AT  ItUiNIE  AND  ABROAD.       An   Interview   by  Proxy. 
NOTED  AUSTKALTAX   WOMEN   AT  HOME.       1.— Lady  Tennyson. 
OUR    £50   "  GOOD   TASTE  "   COMPETITION— Stiil  open  to  you. 
WOPvK  FOR  DAlNT5f  FINGERS,  with  three  illustrations. 
AUSTRALIAN  WO:\rEN  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 
CHILD  STUDY  IN  AUSTRALIA.  ATH1.ETICS  FOR  WOMEN. 

80  Pages,  with  magnificent  Illustrations. 


If  in  doubt,   send  Ttiree  Penny  Stamps   for  a  sample  copy  to 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,   167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  adv<uiuu(e  vwnen  you  wriic  to  un  itavertiser  please  mention  tne  Kevieuv  ot  Keviewua. 
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